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we TO THE 
Moſt Reverend Father ia GOD 


WILLIAM 


3 
A 
y * 
6 
5 
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1 
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By Divine Providence 


LORD Archbiſhp of Canterbury, 
Primate and Metropolitan 
OF-ALT 


ENGLAND: 


My Lord, 


I TH the loweſt Submiſſion, 
: I beg Pardon for the Pre- 


ſumption of this eAdareſs ; 
it coming from One, who is ſo utter- 
ly unknown to Jour Grace; and if he 
was, hath not the leaſt Deſervings to 
qualifie him for ſuch an Hozovr : But 


it Jou vouchſafe to ſhine auſpiciouſly 
upon him, and it is hard not to ſhare 


, 


in an Influence which is ſo general; 
ſince all Men enjoy the Diffuſivenefs 


of the Sun- beams; Joa can Illuſtrate 


4 
1 


ro 


1 
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even the meaneſt Perſon, and make 


him conſiderable. Being conſcious to 
my felt, that my Abilities were not 
equal to the eAttempt, it was confe- 
quently above my eAmbition too; but 

* A 3 when 


The EP IST L. E 
when I acquaint Your Lordſhip with 


the Motive that induc'd me to y- 
pear thus forward, I hope it will in 


ſome meaſure eAtone for that which 
otherwiſe may be thought an Intrufor 
into ſuch an awful Preſence : The Mo- 
rals of Plutarch being Tranſlated by 


{everal Hands, all the Undertakers 
concurr'd Unanimouſly in Your Lord- 


hip, as the Patron, but their eſteem- 


ing me a fit Inſtrument to lolicite it for 


them, proceeding altogether from the 
Partiality of their eAfetion ; I was 
very unwilling, that the Volume ſhould 
loſe fo great a Mecenas, and therefore 
_ Choſe rather to Sacrifice my little Re- 
putation to their kind Importunity and 


the publick Cenſure, than that it ſhould | 


go Unprefac'd : It would be Confidence 
in me to tell Your Lordſhip, That the 
Author of them was the wzſeſ# Man 
of his Age, and if He had been a 
Chriſtian, One of the beſ# too; but it 
was his ſevere Fate to flouriſh in thoſe 
Days of Izno9rance, which 'tis a Fa- 
vourable Opinion to hope the eAlmigh= 
ty will one time wink at; That our 
Souls may be with theſe Philoſophers 
together, in the ſame State of Bliſs. I 

CO- 


9 DE DIC eATO RTI. 
vith conſidered likewiſe, that though Your 
Ap- ſublime Condition might Command 
in our utmoſt Obſervances, ſo the Nature 
nich of the Subject juſtly Entituled it ſelf to 
gon Your Protection: For there are ſome 
Mo. Pieces in this celebrated Heather of the 
by moſt Refrd Morality that ever was 
ers Writ. This may ſeem to juſtifie the De- 
ord- cency of the Dedication, though there 
em- is no occaſion for it in any other reſpect : 
for For your Life is the Tranſcript of thoſe 
the Vertues which are here taught, You 
was practiſe all the Precepts better than He 
uld hath deſcrib'd them in Theory, and the 
fore Rays which were weak, becauſe diſ- 
Re- perſed in divers Chapters, are all Uni- 
and ted in Your Lordſhip, as a ſhining. 
uld Light: I ſhould be Unjuſt to the Ex- 
uc pectations of the World, if I did not 
the give ſome Account of thoſe Excellen- 
lan cies which Adorn Your Grace; but this 
1 a is a Task for one of more polite At- 
t it tainments than my ſelf: If I ſhould take 
ſe the Pencil in order to a Draught, I have 
fa. not ſtrength to manage it; for my Hand 
gh. _ muſt needs tremble with the Appre- 
our henſion of ſo difficult a Performance; 
ers even the moſt Ingenious Deſigner 
. I Would find himſelf at a loſs to hit 
5 A 4 all 


p 
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The EPISTLE © / 
the Features, and after the Efforts. of his 
Art, muſt confeſs, that it is but-a. very 


faint Copy. But to trace the firſt Lines 


of Your Portraite; Cambridge, my Lord, 
had the Bloom of Your Years, and was 
The Happy Mother of ſuch a Renowned 
Prelate: This is an Acceſhon of Fame, 
They may always boaſt of, and any Vui- 
verſity would contend for: It is with ſome 
Reluctancethat we quit the Advantage, 
and are forc*d to throw them in ſoman 

Grains to overballance us: There thoſe 
Strictures firſt broke out, which have 
{ſince made the whole Exgliſb Hemiſphere 
ſerene; and You put forth thoſe early 
hopesof Your Self which You have made 
good by all the Actions of Your Life; 
though there was little need of Cult i- 
vation, where the Soil was ſo naturally 
Fruitful, and Inſtruct ion to Your Lord- 
ſhip, even in the Tenderneſs of Your 
Youth, was like enamelling upon Gold, 
it might give an outward Varniſh, but 
the Materials had an Orginal Value in 
themſelves ; but though we are robb'd 
of the Glory to have Your Lordſhip 
bred up in any of our Colleges, yet 
Your Authority preſides amongſt ſome 


of us, and we experience the Re- 


ſults 


2 


1 
3 
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DEDICATORYN. 


ates of that Wiſdom, which is matur'd 


by Age, and confirm'd by a long Tract 
of Obſervations; Tou are particularly 


the Viſiter of one Foundation, which is 


the moſt Elegant in the World; for it 
' conſiſts of thoſe who are both Gentle. 
men and Scholars, and who are not on- 


ly the Ornaments of our eAtherns, but a 


Credit to the Nation in General ; for 
here they improve the Intervals of a 
Noble Leiſure, that they may drop ripe 
into the Functions of Church and State; 
and ſome who have made the brighte/7 
: Egure in either, have here imbib'd their 
Rudimente, and been tinctur'd with 
thoſe firſt Endowments, which have 
afterwards render*d them the Delight 


and Benefit of thoſe Generations they 


have liv'd in: But (my Lord) the 
Place which was the Scene of your 
Education, became at laſt the Sphere 
of Your Government, and then You 
gave thoſe rare Inſtances of a vaſt La- 
derſtanding, and a clear Inſight into the 
Nature of all Affairs, how intricate ſo- 
ever, that by theſe Specimens it was 
very manifeſt that You were born for 


ay 
Fig 
1 


extraordinary Things: The Fellows 


ſaw with an anxious Concern, that 
thoſe 


— 


TR EF ISTLE: 
thoſe Rich Qualities, which prefer'd 
You amongſt them, were like to de- 
prive them of You too; that thoſe Li- 
mits were too narrow for Tour Genius, 
and that it requir'd a more extenſive 
Province to dilate it ſelf in. Paul's, 
which had ſtood the Shock of ſo many 
Ages, began now to threaten an en- 
tire Downfal, and call'd for Your cha- 
ritable Hand to relieve her, now ſhe 
was grown decrepid, and to repair 
her Decays of Time: You eAſſerted 
her Rights, and Husbanded her Re- 
venues. with that frugal, that ſplendid 
Oeconomy, that the began to recover 
her former Complexion, and her Mrin- 
bles to look florid; till at laſt ſhe fell 
a Sacrifice in that diſmal Conflagration, 
and had Burning inſtead of Beauty. 
This was an afflicting eAccident to ſee 
all Your Induſtry and Sollicitations buri- 


ed in Rubbiſh ; yet your Care ſurviv'd 
the Deſolation; as Aneas did eAzchiſes, 


You retriev'd the Reverend Pile out 
the of Hre, and were as diligent to raiſe 
it out of eAſhes, as you were before to 


ſupport its Ruins. And now, my Lord, 


you have received a full Recompence for 


all Tour Pzety;like Phidias his Statue, vou 


y J 
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DEDICATORY. 
only wanted ſuch an Eminence as this. 
to be ſet upon, that thoſe delicate ſtrokes 


might be conſpicuous, which were dark- 
ned by a lower Situation; whilſt others 
only reſemble that of eAlcmenres, they 


appear poliſh'd and well wrought to a 
nearer View, but are unpleaſant and de- 
form'd Objects, when they are rais'd, 


for they bear no proportion to Your 


Height: For when the Man moves in 
an Orb ſuitable to his Birth and Capa- 
city, the Humility of his Fortune con- 
ceals his Fanlts with his Per/ox : But 
when he ſtrugles for an eA/cendant, he 


only graſps at a Sword he cannot wield ; 


for he hath not an aim to direct the 


Blow, nor Candor to mitigate the Edge; 
his elevated Station only makes his Fai- 


Iires the more viſible, under an affected 


Smoothneſs he diſſembleth the moſt vio- 


lent Reſolutions, and grows wild in too 


large a Scope of Dominion. But You, my 
Lord, have a quite different Turn in 


Your Diſpoſition; for as Your Mint 


conducted You to the eA/ſcert, ſo an e- 


qual Temper aſſurꝰd Your Footſteps, and 


1 kept you ſteady when you arriv'd at 


the Top; fo that you could look down 


* 

2 

* 
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from the Precipice of Honour without 
being 


The EPISTLE 
being giddy; and what adds a Luſtre to 
Your Deſerts, Majeſty it ſelf placd you 
there, that you might be a Bleſſing to 
the preſent Age, and an Example, to 
Poſterity : Your Promotion; s it was 
an d of Grace, which flow'd from 
the Throne of 'Ceſar;; ſo it was an Ef- 
fect of that Exquiſite Judgment which 
all the World acknowledgeth to be ſo 
remarkable in Him. You could not 
lie long obſcur'd, though you Induſtri- 
ouſly ſought it; the Fame of Your 
Goodneſs ſcatter d a Perfume by which 
you were purſued into Your Retreats : 
ſo that at laſt the Regrets of Your Mo- 
deſty were forcibly overcome, and You 
were almoſt compelled to accept of that 
Dignity You were every way ſo well 
fitted to ſuſtain : Indeed, my Lord, it was 
almoſt impoſſible to decline the Nice 
Remarks of a Wiſe and Diſcerning 
Prince, who hath the quickeſt Eye to 
find out a tranſcendent Worth, and the 
moſt Generous Temper to reward it: A 
Priuce who hath the Goodneſs of Tra- 
jars, and the Wit of all-.eAuga/tus his 
Reign; the Image of the Deity is ſo 
cloſely impreſs'd upon him, that the 
Idea comes very near the Original, an 
; : the 


1 
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the eAccompliſhments of Body and Mind 
make him the Beſt and moſt Agreeable 
of Mankind: All were in ſuſpence up- 

on whom this important CHarge would 


at 
7 
5 * 
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be conferr'd, but when they heard 


that Your Lordſhip was the Perſonage, 


they expreſs'd their Satisfaction by the 
Loudneſs of their Joy, and ſeconded 
the Royal Choice with an Univerſal 
Jubilee. Your Happineſs is now con- 
ſummated for this Life, ſo that the 
next ſtep Youare to make, mult be to 
Heaven, to receive Immortality; but it 
is the Intereſ# of our Wiſhes to deſire 
that this may be deferr'd, and that 
' Your Tranſlation may be late; for the 
' eAcclamations of the People are now 
chang d into Prayers, that You may 
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; long continue to fit at the Helm of the 


ureſt and beſt Reformed Church upon 
Earth; and only loſe Your hold through 
the Infirmities incident to a great Old 
eAge, when you muſt expire into a 
better World. That fo having brought 
the Veſſel into a Pacifick Sea, when all 
the Turbulencies are allay'd, the Con- 
duct of it may be left eaſie for your 
Succeſſor, who will Applaud the Skzl/ 
of the former Pilot, who ſteered her 
5 through 
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The EPISTLE, &c. 


through ſo many Outragious Storms, * 


which on every ſide aid her: But, &. 8 


my Lord, we will ceaſe any farther to 


importune Your Patience, and abuſe 
that Goodneſs whith is ſo requiſite to 
forgive us; therefore, with the ham- 
bleſt Proſtratious of Reverence, we 


kneel to Your Grace, and beg that You 
would bleſs our Perſons, and counte- 


nance our Endeavours: And ſince I 
have this ſingular Honour done Me, to 
make my Court as Prox) for the reſt 
of thoſe worthy Gentlemen, who ſuc- 
ceed in the Volume, I requeſt a yet 
farther Indulgence for my ſelf, that I 
may mix my own Perſonal Reſpects 
with thoſe of the Publick, and take 


this Opportunity to declare to the 


World, and Aſſure Your Grace, That 
I am with a moſt paſſionate Devotion, 
and the deepeſt Veneration poſhble for 
Your Character and Perſon, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt 
Obedient, moſt Faithful, and 


very Humble Servant, 


M. MORGAN. 
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THE 


9 IS requiſite that ſome Account 
ſhould 5 given of theſe Morals of 

Porch ; the Biography of this 

great Man is already done by an incomparable 
Gland, which hath glean'd up all the Memoirs that 
are extant of him, and prefix'd them to his 
Lives. The Uſefulneſs of this way of Writing 
is a thing © ſo undoubted, that tis ſuperfluous 
to recommend it, ſince no one ever objected 
to it, but the profligate Liver, whoſe Inere 
it is to quarrel with thoſe Meaſures of Good 
which are preſcrib'd him. For Morality teach- 
eth us the trueſk Maxims of Conduct for the 
| Regulation of our Manners, and furniſheth us 
with Antidotes againſt all our Paſſions, which 
not only qualify the Venom, but entirely diſperſe 
it; it calms our Arger, and cools our Ambi- 
tion; it makes our Fealouſi es 2 enſpirits 
F and chaſes away Sadneſs. But hr, 
with 


* 
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The PREFACE. 


with the Addreſs of a Skilful Chirurgeon, it lays © 


open the Sore in order to a Cure; it ſearches 
the ſinuous Ulcer with a Probe, and makes Vice 
Odious by its Natural Turpitude : Indeed, it 
draws the Scene haſtily upon the Soul, and 
ſhews it in all its Deformities, before it hath 
Time to palliate any of its Defects As the beſt 
way to diſabuſe a Man of a fond Amour, is to 
ſurprixe his Miſtreſs in Diſ-habillee, before 
ſhe hath put on her falſe Bluſhes, and adulte- 


rated her Cheeks : But then, when it hath er- 


poſed the Blemiſhes, it mixeth up 4 Coſmetick 
to waſh them off, for it ſets forth Vertue in 
ſach lively Colours, that tis the Queſtion of a 
Blind Man to ast, What it is, ſince he who- 
ever ſaw it thus repreſented, muſt needs be 
enamour d of ſuch a charming Object. It muſt 
be confeſt, That Plutarch had all the Qualifi- 


cations to accompliſh him for being a Mriter of 


this Kind; for beſides a vaſt Stock of Natural © 


Parts, and a great deal of acquired Learning, 
he was a Man of a ſedate compoſed Temper : 
So that his Precepts were Streams which flowed 
from a limpid Fountain within himſelf 5, and he 
could not fail of inſtructing the World, ſince 
he could work off Impreſſions when he pleas d, 
having the Original conſtantly by him. We find 


likewiſe that he conſulted the beſt Authors, and } 


ſome he mentions, which we value only by their 
Loſs, for they have never been tranſmitted 
down to us, but either have periſh'd by the com- 
mon Injury of Time, or the Barbariſm of ſuc- 
ceeding Ages. He was converſant with the 


moſt 


their 


| able, 
was that of a.Common-Place- Book, and he made 
t he beſt and trueſt Uſe of it of any Man; for he 
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6 oft celebrated Poets, - as Homer and Heſiod; 
but his chief Favourites were Sophocles, Menan- 


der and Euripides: This laſt no doubt he ad- 


mir d, not only for the Sweetneſs, but the Chaſti- 
xy of his Verſe, 


tion of 


„ for he truly aſſerted the Reputa- 

Dramatic Poeſy, and taught Vertue 
from the Stage, which is now not only become K 
noble, by the Geſture of Farce; but Debauch d, 
by the falſe Characters of Love and Honour, and 
the ma fulſome Obſcenities. It is very diſcern- 
able, by the tenour of his Writings, that his wa 


never wrote down any thing that was frivolous, 
but it muſt have the Stamp of ſome Excellency 
that was worthy of his Obſervation. Here all 
the Riches of Wit were treaſured up, ſo that 
when he had occaſion to lay them out upon a Sub- 


get, his Quotations were nothing but ſtrict Ele- 


gance, which not only were coincident with, but 


exceedingly adorned, his Province : So that what 
would ſeem Aſfectation and Pedantry in another 
Man, was in him à ſingular Talent; all that can 
be ſaid againſt his frequent Poetry is, That it 
"ſometimes interrupts the Tranſlator, becauſe it 
puts him upon a new Tast, but it muſt be very 
diverting to the Reader, for it treats him with 
variety; for after he is tird with Metaphors 
and Alluſions in Proſe, (as a Man may be weary 
on Carpet-Ground, if the Walk is too long) there 
are the tune able Cadences of Verſe to entertain 
him; tis like Muſick betwixt the Acts, which 
ſerves to relieve the Audience, and prepare 
< them 


The PRE FACE. 


them with freſh Attention; ſo that take him 
altogether, he appears like a piece of Moſaick 
Work, which conſiſts of ſeveral Parts, but all 
extreamly Beautiful. As to the Verſions of Plu- 
tarch, 3 was an honeſt Pains-taker, 
and did his beſt, but he was one of thoſe Ano- 
malous Creatures, call'd a Verbal, and which my 
Lord Roſcommon, in his Horace's Art of 


Poetry, that everlaſting credit to blank Verſe, _ 


ſaith, is too faithful a Tranſlator ;, beſides the 
Roughneſs of his Latin, by confining himſelf to 
this ſtarchd Method, he leaves the Senſe as 
perplex'd as he found it; and in ſome places 
tis ſo cloſe and reſervd, that it muſt be ſpun 
out with a latitude to give it any fineneſs- 
He that goes this way to Work, ſhall never 
make Plutarch Intelligible; for his Periods 
Sometimes are to be ſupplyd, great Chaſms to 
be fill d up, nay Tranſitions are to be made for 
him, that may conduct him gently from one 
Thought to another: The Decompounds eſpeci- 
ally require Periphraſes, they are like Boxes one 


within another, and you muſt take them all out, 


if you would ſhem any thing diſtinct; but he 
that is ſo ſervilely Superſtitious, that he will 
not deviate from his Author an Hairs bread:h, 
muſt throw him all into an huddle, ſo that he 
may be juſtly upbraided with what Nero tax'd 
in the ſtile of Seneca, That it was an heap of 


Sand without any Cement to unite the Grains. 
Cruſerius was ſomewhat looſned from this ſtiff- 
neſs, but he ſeems to fall into the other ex- 
tream, and is a little leaning towards the Fop; 
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for he makes an empty noiſe, and only avounds 


in words; he hath that which the French call 
Brillant, ſomething that glitters, which at- 
tracts your admiration, but you are never the 
wiſer. But Mea of greater conſideration have 
attempted this Author, as the Divine Groti- 
vs, Luſcinius, Raphael, Johannes Regius, 
and the good- natur d Melancthon: His perfor- 


. mance in this Caſe reſembleth his Temper , 


for is eaſie and agreeable : But the Mien who 
entirely carried off the Vogue from the reſt 
were Budæus and Eraſmus; the firſt was 4 
moſt exquiſite Scholar; they ſay of him, that 
be had that admirable Faculty, that he could 
tranſlate a Greek Book into Latin, and a La- 
tin into Greek extempore, as they transfuſe 
Liquors one into another, without loſing tho 
Spirit: He was 4 great reſtorer of Learninę 
to the French Nation; for he lived in the 
Time of Francis the Firſt, who was a paſſio- 
nate promoter of it; and when Princes eſpouſe 
the Muſes, they always thrive under ſuch an 
auſpicious Patronage, when the Reaſon and 
Hope of Reward for ſtudy, lie both in Cæſar. 
There is one thing to be lamented of him, and 
which he bewails himſelf in one of his Epi- 
ſtles, that he was diſtracted by ſecular Avo- 
cations; for as he had Claſſical, ſo he had Po- 
bitical Abilities; ſo that the King preferr'd 
him to all the Dignities of the Long Robe, 
and made him a Maſter of his Requeſts : Thus 
by obliging him to follow the Court, he threw him 
wto all thoſe Incommoditics which are incident 
1 10 
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to that ſort of Life, ſtraitneſs of Lodging, and 
a very tedious Attendance. To 
of Eraſmus, would be to detratt 
Character; for his Merits ſurpaſs all Encomi- 
um: He had that 
could accommodate it to any thing; for when the 
Solemnity 7 

Grave and ſerious, and then could be as Jo- 
coſe, when the flroaks of Raillery were neceſſary 
to Chaſtiſe the Monts, and Laſh them out of 
their Follies : His Stile was of the firſt Deli- 
cacy, and the true Roman Stamp; he had that 
extraordinary pleaſantneſs, that his Wit is the 
ſame in all Ages, and in all Languages; it is 
4 rich Tintture drawn off without any Phlegm : 
He had only his Counterpart here in England, 


which was Sir Thomas Moore ; they both ſeem þ; 
to be born under the ſame jolly Influence; and 1 
the Sympathy of their Humour conciliated a | 


ſay any thing 


rom his * 


flexible Genius, that he | 


2 
& * 


Ons 7 


his Matter exacted it, he was very ſuch 


the } 
of 4 
: ing 
than 


Correſpondence; and ſtrengthened a Friendſhip xr; 


between them; indeed they reconcil'd two Things 4 
very inconſiſtent, which were, that one of that 
Facetious, and 4 
all things, 
burleſquely, and both liv'd * 
The Verſion of Monſieur 7, 
Amiot, Abbot of Belizane, is very laborious ; 


ſtupid Climate ſhould be 
Chancellor a Droll, who dreſt up 
even Death it ſelf, 
and aied in jeſt. 


for being encourag'd by the Favour of his 
Prince, Henry the Second, to whom he dedi- 
cates his Work; he had free Acceſs into all 


the Libraries of Italy, that ſo by the Collation 1 
of Manuſcripts, he might make it as correct a. 


As for our Country-man, Dr. Hol- 


he could. 
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and 
hing tion, and is impartial, mu 


ſt ſay, that he was by 
his mo means a Maſter of the Engliſh Tongue; for 


OMI- theſides that he wants a Copia of Expreſſion, 


t he 


Land, it muſt be allowed him, that he under- 
ſtood Greek, but whoever reads his Tranſla- 


there's no Politeneſs in it; ſo that his Inſtructi- 


n the ons might be wholeſome, but being convey'd in 
very ſuch an unpleaſant Vehicle, are diſguſtful to 


Jo- 


Hat ion 
rect 45 
Hol- 

land, 


3 
4 


a ſame Pen with which they ſay he tran 


— reſerv 


the Reader; for having Skill in the Criticiſms 


E Accent, without a tolerable inſight into any 


thing elſe, he deſerves no more applauſe for it, 
than a dull Judge ought to be commended for 
being à good Conveyancer; ſmce in both Caſes tis 
only a Refuge for thoſe who have no other En- 
dowments to give them a Name: His Pegaſus 


was of the true Northern Strain, it ſeryd to 


carry him out of the Dirt, and bring him to 
his Journeys End with an heavy Trot, but 
there was no Shape in the Beaſt, nor comlineſs 
of ſitting him in the Rider. Indeed he was ſo 
trite a Scribler, that Philemon at laſt became 
& Tranſlator to a Proverb, and his Papers ought 
to haue been condemn'd only to wrap up his 
own Medicines: There is nothing ſurvives re- 
martable of him, but the famous Story 15 the 

crib'd 
all his Loads of Writings ;, and if this is true, 
tis pity the Inſect Cabal was not obligd with 
ſuch an immortal Relique, that it might be 
'd amongſt Aſhmoles's Rarities : It is 
-alledg'd by ſome, that all of Plutarch ought not 
to be Tranſlated, but only ſome ſeleft Chap- 
ters, which are purely Moral. But this ſeems 
a to 
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to be an Objection only of thoſe who go no whe ( 
further than the Titles; and if they find ſome ſame 
not ſo promiſing as they expected, haſtily con- far : 
clude, that nothing of importance is comprehen- thing 
ded under them. But againſt Men of their firſt 
Niceneſs, it may be juſtly contended, That the in 1 
leaſt Fragment in this wiſe Heathen, is of "tis » 
curious Remark, and uſeful to be Known; This 
he bath ſpread an Entertainment, with Pro- lumes 
viſions ſuitable to the Palates of his Gueſts , Ackn 
Jo that here is ſolid Nouriſhment for thoſe duſtri 
of ſtrong Complexions, and ſomething more de- ſendi; 
licious for the effeminate Reliſh As to Tranſ= come 
lations in general, it muſt be aſſirmd, That them 
"tis not ſo eaſie an undertaking as ſome would Worl, 
imagine, and the cheap Buffoon would laugh © 
himſelf into the Opinion of; for it requires in- 

tenſe thinking to find out the Senſe of an Au- 

thor; the Ore ſometimes lies very deep; and 

even when you have found the Vein, it will 

coſt ſome . to cleanſe off the Droſs, which 

is ſo complicated with the Metal, that the ſe- 
paration is very difficult; ſo that "tis a long 
time before you can come to refine upon him; 
and then his meaning is to be caſt into a freſh + 


Mold; and there muſt be ſeveral turns o 


Thoughts before you can fit it with adequate 


Expreſſions : As the curious Architect throws 
away abundance of pieces, before he can meet 
with one that is regularly ſquare to adjuſt in- 
to its place of the Building. There is one 
Apology to be made to the Reader, and we 
will abuſe his patience no longer, which is, pra : 
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no phe Chapters tranſlated, are not ranked in the 
ome ſame Method as they are in Plutarch; but 
con- for this it may be ſaid, That as it was a 
hen- thing of Expedition, to work off thoſe which 
their firſt came to hand, ſo there is no Chronology 
the in Morals; and if they are all printed at laſt, 
of "tas not material what Order they lie in now. 
wn; This the Publiſher engageth to do in Four Vo- 
Pro- lumes more, to ſucceed this (to whom ſome 
ſts 5 Acknowledgments are due, for his being ſo in- 
thoſe duſtriuus in collecting the beſt Verſions, and 
de- ſending them to the Undertakers) which will 
-anſ= come out as faſt as the Preſs can diſpatch 
That them; ſo that in a twelve month's Time the 
_ World may expect to ſee the whole compleated. 
aug 
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H E courſe which ought to be. taken for the 


a Breeding of Frec-horn Children, and the means 
179 whereby their Manners may be rendred Ver- 
Dr. KWous, is that which, with the Readers leave, is to be 
239 he Subject of our preſent Diſquiſition. 
„ and In the management of which, 8 EE 
Hart-! grhaps it may be expe dient to take Child 2 
r riſe from their very Procreation-: MO 1 
265 M ould therefore (in the firſt place) adviſe thoſe who 
283 are to become the Parents of famous and eminent 
N Dy. Bildren, that they keep not Company with all Wo- 
3228 n that they light on, I mean not ſuch as are Har- 
, or common Strumpets. For ſuch Children as ate 
363 Wemiſhed -in their Birth, either by the Father's or the 
4 1 2Mbther's fide. are liable to be purſued as long as they live, 
4330 h the indelible Infamy of their baſe ExeraGion; 
Ale hat which offers a ready occaſion to afl that detire 
„ Mz rake hold of it, of reproaching and diſgracing them 
y py 4 ory So that it was a wiſe Speech of the Poet 
d ſai 


by, M:sfortune on that Family's intaiPd, 
'C Hu! q Whoſe Reputation 1 it's Founder full d. 
m_—_— B Where- 


2 Of the Breeding of Children. 
Wherefore ſince to be well born gives Men a good 
ſtock of Confidence, the conſideration hereof ought * 
to be of no ſmall value to fuch who defire to leave 
behind them a lawful Iſſue. For baſeneſs of Birth doth 5 
uſually infeeble and debaſe the Spirits of Men, anſwe- - 


A bold and daring Spirit is often daunted, the 
When with the Guilt of Parents Crimes tis hauntet. 


| i As on the contrary, a certain loſti- 
gr ve neſs and natural Gallantry of Spirit, 
mw is wont to fill the Breaſts of thoſe 
who are born of Illuſtrious Parents; of which Diophan- 
tus the Young Son of Themiſtocles is a notable Inſtance; ;; 
for he is reported to have made his Boaſt often and in 
many Companies, That whatſoever pleaſed bim, pleaſed al, 
tte Athenians ; for that which be had a mind to, bis Not hen geſen 
ÞDumoured bim in, and bis Fatber's Will was in all matter S 2nd 
compliant with bis Mot bers: And the whole People of Athen Whic 
wore ruled by bis. Wherefore it was gallantly done o. qo, 11, 
the Lacedemonian States, when they laid a raund fin: Ser, 
on their King Arcbidamus for marrying a little Woman "$11, 
giving this reaſon for their fo doing, That be meant qerhe 
beget (of ſuch a Wife ) not Kings but Kinglmngs. C 
The Advice which I am in the next place about 
give, is indeed no other than what hath been given b 
thoſe who have undertaken this Argument before me 
You will ask me what is that? Tis this, That no Me 
keep Company with bis Wife for Iſſue ſake, but when be me 
Sober! as not having before either drunk any Wine, 0 to! 
at leaſt not to ſuch a quantity as. to diſtemper him 4 
for they uſually prove Wine bibbers and Drunkard% kn, 
whoſe Parents begot them when they were drunk Haken 
Wherefore Diogenes ſaid to a Stripling ſomewhat Crac! Air'd 
brain'd and half-witted: Surely young Man thy Fath L 
begot thee when be was drunk, 1 glige 
Let this ſuffice to be ſpoken concerning the * Proc Mandi 
ation of children; and let us paſs thence to their Ed, s cor 
cation: and here (to ſpeak ſunimarily) what we u ances 
— — Natior 


— * 


* Euripides Hit pol. coronat. Lab 
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3 
good 0 ſay of Arts and Sciences, the ſame may be ſaid con- 
ught "FFerning Vertue; that there is a concurrence of three 
leave hings requiſite to the compleating thereof in practiſe: 
doth Which are Nature, Reahn, and Uſe. Now by Reaſon, 
aſlwe- pere J would be underſtood to mean Learning: And 
gain, Sy Uſe, Ezerciſe. OF theſe, Learning aſſiſts Nature with 
"She Principles, and Induftry with the Exerciſe; and all 
Joined, contribute to the perfection thereof. And ac- 
Fordingly, as either of the three is deficient, Vertus muſt 
lofti- heads be defective, For if Nature be not improved by 
Spirit, Learning, it is blind: If Learning be not aſſiſted by Na- 
thoſe ure, it is maim'd: And if Exerciſe fail of the Aſſiſtance 


,opban- gf both, it is imperfe#, as to the attainment of its End, 
ſtance; And as in Husbandry, it is firſt requiſite that the Soil 
and in pe fertile, next that the Husbandman be skilful, and 


ſed alſ: Jaftly, that the Seed he ſows be good: So here Nature 
Motbe! geſembles the Soil, the Inſtructor. of Youth the Hus- 
matter: hand man, and the rational Principles and Precepts 
Athen hich are taught, the Sced. And all theſe I peremp- 
lone 0! porily affiom to have met and jointly conſpired toge- 
1d fant her, to the compleating of the Souls of thoſe univer- 
Woma!. ally celebrated Men, Fythagoras, Sacrates and Plata; to- 
neant t We with all others, whoſe eminent worth hath gor- 


gen them Immortal Glory. And happy. is that Man 
bout ti þ 


: rtainly, and- well beloyed of the Gods, on whom by 
ziven b 


e bounty of any of them, all theſe are conferred. 
ore me And yer, if any one think that thoſe in whom Na- 
| no. Me pre hath not throughly done her part, may not in 
ben be me Meaſure make up her defects, if they be ſo happy 
Wine, d g to light upon good teaching, and withal, apply their 
per him 5 Induſtry towards the attamment of Vertue, he is 
-unkar0 p know that he is very much, if not altogether, mi- 
drunk Haken. For as a good Natural Capacity may be im- 
at Crac ir'd by ſloathfulneſs; fo dull and heavy Natural 
thy Fauth arts may be improved by Inſtruction; and whereas 
gligent Students arrive not at the Capacity of under- 
anding the moſt eaſy things, thoſe who are induſtri- 
s conquer the greateſt difficulties. And many In- 
at wen Wances we may obſerve, that give us a clear demons 
—— Mato of the mighty Force, and ſucceſsful Efficacy, 
Labour and Induſtry. For Water 6ontingally drops 
1 B 2 Ping, 


„proc 
cir Ed 
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-ping, will wear hard Rocks hollow : Yea, Iron and Braſs 
are worn out with conſtant handling. Nor can we, if 
we would, reduce the Felloes of a Cart-wheel to their 
former ſtraitneſs, when once the Wheel-wright's Indu- 
ſtry hath fixed them in that crooked form; Yea it is 
above the power of any forcible means to ftraiten 
the * bended Staves ſometimes uſed by Actors upon 
the Stage: So far is that which labour effects, tho' 
againſt Nature, more potent than what is produced 
according to it, Yea, have we not many Millions of 
Inſtances more, which evidence the Force of Induſtry ! 
Let us ſee in ſome few that follow. A Man's Ground 
is of it ſelf good, yet if it be unmanured, it will con- 
tract Barrenneſs; and by how much the better it was 
naturally, by ſo much will it be rendered the worſe; 
if through careleſneſs it be ill Husbanded. On the 
other fide, let a Man's Ground be more than ordina- 


Fin? 
not ſtiff-necked and unmanageable? Yea, what ür con 
there more admirable, than to ſee the wildeſt Beaſt 2 
made tame, and brought to hand by Induſtry? Andby@; c;,. 
laſtly, as ro Men themſelves, that Theſſalian anſwered ied 
—_ 9 — J all, 

* Gr. Keaumiha; mov Umnerray Ben melag: He mean & reelc 
tbeſe Staves which the Romans called Litui, uſe! by thug, 
Augurs, who probably being Acted upon the Stage, thoſe that erty, 
Atted them uſed thoſe Sta ves. Natu 
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raſs amiſs, that being asked }' Which. of bis Country-ment 
e, i re the meekeſt ? Thoſe, ſaid he, that Env? recced their. 
heir Hiſcbarge from the Mar-. 

1du- > But what need of multiplying more Words in this“ 
it is matter: when || even the Notion of the Word 55608 
ziten ig the Greek Language, imports continuance and he“ 
upon that fhall call Moral Vertues cuſtomaty Vertues, ſpeaks: 
tho got incongruouſly? I ſhall conclude this part of my 
uced Hiſcourſe therefore, with the addition of one only In- 

ns of France more. Lycurgw, the Lacedemonian Law giver, 
ſtry! once took two Whelps of the ſame Litter, and orde- 
ound red them to be bred in a quite different manner; 
con- hereby the one became ſcavel and ravenous, and the 
t was other of a good Scent, and skilled in Hunting; which 
'orſe; done, a while after he took occaſion thence in an AG 
n the ſembly of the Lacedemonians, to diſcourſe in this man- 
dina- ner: I is of great Advantage ( F:llow Citizens) to the ate" 
hat if taining of Vertur, when any one by the cuſtomary Practice or 
ble of wholſom Inſtructions and Precepts, is trained up in @ way of 
ree is hing conducive thereunto, which I will preſently let you ſee 

d and Example; and withal, ordered the producing thoſe 

dered, two Whelps into the midſt of the Hall, where alſo 

What there were ſet down before them a Veſſel wherein Meat- 
its Vi- was wont to be boiled, and a live Hare, Whereupon 


7 
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e Man 7 T ſuppoſe be means moſt governable, according te vet 
o hath redes, and then the Anſwer intimates, that the Diſcipline 
„ and ar, being very flri and ſevere, habituateth men to Obe- 
obuſt ! drepce : Though Eraſmus in his Apothegms (I know not 
ves not frap: what other Author) makes the Quſtium here, to be quite 
s there q ther import, viz. [quinam eſſent Theſſalorum de- 
prove 1 im? J which I am ſure 1 T1@ TUTH in our Aut bor can 
y hat | wh cCountenance. 
t Beaſt I not bow to pre the alluſion of the Author here, but 
1 Andby#:: circumlocut ion: bis Words are as followeth (Raj »» To 
nſwereiſſ dei mAv x20: Y ẽð, d pers nad dvmns. 
= M alluding to the vicinity of the two Words LAH which 
He mean reek fignifi-s Moral Vertue, and [JG] which figni- 
by thous Cuſtom, from which afinity, Ariſtotle argues that Mo- 
boſe tba ertues are gotten by Cuſtom; and not planted in 
Nature. Etbic, 2. c. 1. 
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(as they had been bred) the one preſently flies upon 
the Hare, and the other as greedily runs to the Veſ- 
ſel. And while the People were mufing (as not per- 
fectly apprehending what he meant by producing thoſe Perſc 
Whelps thus) This, adds he, is that I before tld you; hoof: 
for you ſee theſe Whelps do as they were bred; for tbough ow 
they are both of one Litter, yet the diverſity of breeding hath id) 
made the one a good Hound, and the other a Cur, good for & ni 
nothing but to lick Pots or Difhes, And this mall ſuſfics gag 
to be ſpoken concerning Cuſtom and different ways of Meal 
living. oy 
The next thing that falls under out h:y 
2 * conſid erat ion, is the Nurſing of Children; ge 35 
" which (in my Judgment) ought to be the f. 
the Mothers work, by giving their own Breaſts to thok that 
they have Born. For this Office will certainly be per Por x 
formed with more tenderneſs and carefulneſs by natu Hape 
ral Mothers, who will love their Children the mor: got a 
intimately, by means of their care of them (as we ſay ab let 
from tbe very firſt ſpringing of their tender Nails, Where from 
as the (both dry and wet) Nurſes that they hire, K ing 
love only for théir Pay; and are affected to ther & 
work, as ordinarily thoſe that are ſubſtituted and de 
puted in the place of others, are. Yea, even Natur 
ſeems to have aſſigned the Suckling and Nurſing 0 | 
the Iſſue to thoſe that bear them: For which caul . 
ſhe hath beſtowed upon every living Creature th: 
brings forth young, Milk to nouriſh them withal. Ar. 
in conformity thereto, Providence hath alſo wif: 
ordered it, that Women ſhould have two Breaſts Fes t 
that ſo if any of them ſhould happen to bear Tw:' -i 
they might have two ſeveral Springs of Nouriſhme! g 
ready for them. Though yet, if they had not th: "Wſ 
Furniture, the very feeding their Children conſtant. 
with themſelves, would render them the more ki: 7 


— 


* 7 know not bow to diftinguiſh the [mT 10 and [T 293! ? 
but by dry Nurſes, which are probably the regel who f. 
Children with any Food they are capable of, and wet N 
(4s we call them) that give them the Breaſt, who arc 
TT, for rs is Mamma. ö 
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4 better affected to them. And that not without 


FFeaſon: For conſtant feeding together, is a great 


eans to heighten Affection mutually betwixt any 
Ferſons : Yea, even Beaſts, when they are ſ:parated from 
hoſe that have grazed with them. dv. in their way, 
ew a reſentment at parting. Whereſore (as I have 
zid) Mothers themſelves ſhould ſtrive to the ntmoſt 
d nurſe their own Children. But if they find it im- 
oflible to do it themſelves, either becauſe of bodily 
wealneſs (and ſuch a Caſe may fall out) or becauſe 
a2y are apt to be quickly with Child again; then are 
th:y to chuſe the honeſteſt Nurſes they can get, and 

ot to take whomfſoever they have offered them. And 
the firſt thing to be looked after in this Choice, is, 
That they be bred themſelves after the Greeb faſhion, 
For as it is ncedful that the Members of Children be 
Raped aright as ſoon as they be born, that they may 
wot afterwards prove crooked and diſtorted: So it is 
w leſs expedient, that their Manners be well faſhioned 
rom the very beginning. For Childhood is a tender 
ing, and cafily Sede M into any ſhape: Yea, and 
the very Souls of Children readily receive the impreſſi- 
ms of thoſe things that are dropped into them; even 
becauſe they are yet but ſoft: But when they grow 
der, will (as all hard Things are) be more difficult ta 
we wrought upon. And as foft Wax is apt to take tha 
tamp of the Seal, ſo are the Minds of Children to receive 
e Inſtructions imprinted on them at that Age, Whence 
ſo it ſeems to me good Advice which Divine Plato 
ves to. Nurſes, Not to tell all forts of common Tales to 


ildren in Tufancy, lol thereby their Minds ſhould be in 
nger to be filled with fooliſh and corrupt Notions, The 
e good Counſel doth Phocylides the Poet ad venture 
give in this Verſe of his. 


If we'll have Vertuow Children, we ſhould chufe 
Ther tendreſt Age, good Principles t' inſuſs, 


Nor are we to omit the taking due care, that thoſe 
| ildren who are appointed to attend upon ſuch you 
Nurſlings, and to be bred with them for Play-fellows, 
in the. firſt place well-mannered, and next, that 
B 4 they 
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they ſpeak ptain natural Greek: Leſt that being conſtant- 
ly uſed to converſe with Perſons of a barbarous Lan- 
guage, and evil Manners, they receive corrupt Tin- 
ctures from them. For it is a true Proverb, that be 
who lives with a Lame Man, will learn of him to balt. 

7 Next, when a Child is arrived 
Sen en . at ſuch an Age, as to be capable 
e eee of the teaching of Ped 
Children, Mey Ed 3, 

| here great care is to be uſed, that 

we be not deceived in them, and ſo commit that truſt 
to Slaves or Barbarians, or cheating Fellows. For it is 
a courſe never enough to be laught at, which moſt 
Men now a days take in this Affair, who, if any of 
their Servants be better than the reſt, diſpoſe ſome of 
them to follow Husbandry, fome to Navigation, ſome 
to Merchandiſe, fome to be Stewards in their Houſes, 
and ſome laſtly, to put out their Money to uſe for 
them : Bur if they find any Slave that is a Drunkard 
er a Glutton, and unfit for any other Buſineſs; to him 
they aſſign the Government of their Children; where- 
as a good School-maſter ought to be ſuch an one for 
his Diſpoſition, as * Phenix, Tutor to Achilles, was. 

And now I come to fpeak of that which is a greater 
Matter, and of more Concern than any that I have faid. 
We are to look after fuch Maſters for our Children, 
as are blameleſs in their Lives, not juſtly reproveable for 
their Manners, and of the beſt experience in Teaching. 
For the very Spring and Root of Honeſty and Vertue, 
ties in the Felicity of lighting on good Education. And 
as Husbandmen are wont to ſet Forks to prop up fee- 
bie Plants. ſo do honeſt School-maſters prop up Youth 
by careful Inſtructions and Admonitions, that they 
may duly bring forth the Buds of good Manners. But 
there are certain Fathers now a days, who deſerve 
that Men ſhould ſpit on them in Contempt. that before 
any proof made of thoſe to whom they deſign to com- 


— 


* It appcars by bis Diſcourſe of bimſelf to Achilles, 
THliad IX. that be was well born: And Homer calls bin 
$17 1A T9 5 Yegrov an ancient Horſe man, which pas in thoſe * 
days an bonourable Imptoyment, 
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T it the teaching of their Children, either through un- 


9 


quaintance, or (as it ſometimes falls out) through 
wnskilfulneſs, intruſt them with Men of no good Repu- 


e or it may be, ſuch as are branded with Infamy; 


though they are not altogether ſo ridiculous, if they 
offend herein through unskilfulneſs. But it is a thing 
molt extreamly abſurd, when (as oftentimes it hap- 
pens) though they know and are told beforehand by 
thoſe who underſtand better than themſelves, both of. 
the inability and debauchery of certain School-Maſters; 
et either being overcome by their fair and flatteri 
©: ccches, or prevailed with to gratify ſuch Friends as 
ſpeak on their behalf, they nevertheleſs commit the 
Charge of their Children to them; which is an Errour 
of like nature with that of the ſick Man, who to plea- 
ſure his Friends, forbears to ſend for the Phyſician that © 
might ſave his Life by his Skill, and imploys a Moun- 
tebank, that quickly diſpatcheth him out of the World: 
1 him, who refuſing a skilful Ship-maſter, at his 
friends intreaty, commits the Care of his Veſlel to 
one that is therein much his Inferior. In the name of 
uyiter and all the Gods, tell me, how can that Man 
deſerve the Name of a Father, who is more concerned 
o gratify others in their Requeſts. than to have his 
Children well Educated! Or, is it not rather fitly 
Wplicable to this Caſe, which Cratcs that ancient Phi- 
Olopher was wont to ſay, that if he could get up to 
the higheſt place in the City, he would lift up his 
Yoice, and make this Proclamation thence, What mean 
lou ( Fellow Citizens) that you t bus turn cv. ry. Stone to ſcrape 
Maltb tagetber, and tate fo little Care of your Children, ta 
om, one day, you muff relinquiſh it all? to which I would 
dd this, that ſuch Parents do like him that is ſolli- 
gitous about his Shoe, but neglects the Foot that is 
d wear it... And yet many Fathers there are, that fo 
ve their Money, and hate their Children, that leſt it 
ould coſt them more than they are willing to ſpare, 
hire a good Schoel-Maſter for them, rather chuſe 
ch Perſons ro inſtruct their Children, as are of no 
rth ; thereby beating down the Marker, that they 
may purchaſe a vbeap 72norance, It was therefore a 
3 5 witty 
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10 Of the Breeding of Children. 
witty and handſome Jeer which Ariftizpm beſtowed on 4 


forrtiſh Father, by whom being asked, what he would 


tahe to teach bis child? he anſwered, a thouſand Drachms, 
Wherenpon the other crying out, 0 Hercules] bow. much 


out of the way you ag! for I can buy a Slave at that rate. 


Do tben, ſaid the Philoſopher, and thou ſhalt inſtead of 
one, purchaſe two Slaves for thy Money; him that thou 
buy. ſt for one, and thy Son for another. Laſtly, how ab- 
ſurd is it, when thou accuſtomeſt thy Children to take 
their Food with their Right Hands, and chideſt them 
if they receive it with their Left, yet thou takeſt no 


Care at all, that the Principles that are infuſed into 


them, be right and regular. 

. , And now I will tell you (be- 
TRAN _—_ cauſe it is well worth the hearing) 
Fabia "of childre what ordinarily is like to befal 

os —_— prodigious Parents, when they 
have had their Sons thus ill nurſed and worſe taught. 


A 


For when ſuch are arrived at Man's Eſtate; and 


through Contempt of a ſound and orderly way of liv- 
ing, ſhall precipitate themſelves into all manner of dii- 
orderly and ſervile Pleaſures: Then will thoſe Parents 
dearly repent, when it is too late to amend it, and 
vex themſelves even to diſtraction for thoſe viciou: 
Courſes of their Children, unto which their own neg- 
left hath betrayed: them. For then do ſome of thoſe 
Children acquaint themſelves with Flatterers and Para- 
fires, a ſort of infamous and execrable Perſons, the ve- 
ry Peſts that corrupt and ruin Voung- men: others 
maintain inſolent Strumpets, and earthly Harlots; 


others apply themſelves to the more juvenile Vices of 


defiling Married Women, and (e) all rhe Debaucheries 
of Bacchus bis F.ſiivals ; and are ready to purchaſe one 
bout of debauched Pleaſure at the price of their Lives, 
who had they but converſed with ſome Philoſopher, 


would not perhaps have enſlaved themſelves to ſuch _: 


1 — 


(e) So T render TTepopermeys in the Aut bor; for thoſe 
that celebrated the Orgia, or Drunken Fiſtivals of that God, 


were wont to wear Ivy, or carry Javelins with Boughs of Ivy 
bound about them. ö 
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theſe, though poſſibly they might have lear- 
ned at leaſt to put in practice the precept of Diogenes 
(delivered by him indeed in rude Language, but yet 
containing, as to the ſcope of it, a great Truth) when 
he adviſed a Young-man to go as a Spectator, into 
Tome publick Stews, that he might then inform him- 


ſelf by Experience, how Things of greateſt Value, and 


Things of no Worth at all, in that place, bore an () 
NN . 0 $a 5 
In brief therefore, I ſay, ſand 5 | 
it may be what I ſay may juſt- * 3 
ly challenge the repute of Ora- good 5 
cles rather than Advices) that the chief Thing conſide- 
rable in this matter, and which comprizeth the begin- 
ning, middle and end of all, is good Education and 
regular Inſtructions; and that theſe two afford great 
Helps and Aſſiſtances towards the Attainment of Ver- 
tue and Felicity. For all other good Things are but 
Iluman and of ſmall Value, ſuch as will hardly recom- 


pence the 1 required to the getting of them. 


It is indeed, a defirable Thing to be well deſcended: 
But 'tis of our Anceſtors Goods, not our own: Riches 
gare valuable, but the Goods of Fortune ( which fre- 
quently takes them from thoſe that have them, and 
carries them to thoſe that never ſo much as hoped for 
them:) Yea, the greater they are, the fairer Mark are 
they for thoſe to aim at, who defign to make our Bags 
their Prize, I mean, evil Servants and Sycophants, and 
(which is the weightieſt Conſideration of all) they are 
of ſuch Good Things as may be enjoyed by the worſt 
j as well as the beſt of Men. Glory is a Thing deſerving 


reſpect, but unſtable ; Beauty is a Prize that Men fight 


to obtain, but when obtain'd, 'tis of little continuance; 


4 Healtb a precious Enjoyment, but ealily impair'd : 
} Strength, a Thing deſireable, but apt to be the prey of 


Diſeaſes and Old Age; and that, which it is a great 


FER 


> Miſtake in any Man, even whilſt he enjoys it, to value 
himſelf upon; for what indeed is any proportion of 


4 —— —ͤ— 


Don eratior mi n, 3 N pp He means 
= Men pay dear for foul Harlots, 
Human 


= 
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Human Strength, if compared to that of other Anti- 


% mals, ſuch as Elephants and Bulls, and . 

9+ Fray Lyons ? But Learning alone, of all Things — 
i onus. oh in our Poſſeſſion, is Immortal and Divine ; 2 2 
and two Things there are that are moſt peculiar to * 
Human Nature, Underſtanding and Reaſon; of which two, Beſt, 
the Underſtauding is the Maſter of Reaſon, and Reaſon the Pt: ſon 
Servant of the Underſtanding. Which is againſt all AG Arve t! 
ſaults of Fortune impregnable ; not to be taken away Pople 
by falſe Aceuſation, nor impaired by ſieleneſs, nor en- d in 
feebled by Old Age. For the Underſtanding only. Mey w 


grows Youthful by. Age, and Time which decays all. 
other Things, increaſeth Knowledge in us in our de- 
caying Years. Yea, War it ſelf, which, like a Torrent, 


bears down all other Things before it, and carries them Wordi: 
away with jt, leaves Learning only behind. it to the Pit t 
poſſeſſor. Whence the Anſwer: which Stilpo, a Philoſo- rains 
pher of M:gara. gave to Demetrius, ſeems. to me very. If a 
remarkable, who when he levelled that City to the ec. 
Ground, and made all the Citizens Bond men, asked au 
Stilpo whether be bad loft any Thing ? Nothing. ſaid he, for Mviſab 
War cannot plunder Virtue. To which ſaying, that of al: 
Socrates alſo is very ,agrecable ; who when Gorgias (as T e moſt 


take it) asked him, Mbat bis Opinion was of "the King of © Wpurſe 
Perſia, and wheth:r he judged bim bappy ? returned an- eſe ! 
ſwer, That be could not tell what to think of bim, becauſe be Wow | 
knew not bow well. he was furniſh:d with Virtue, and Learning, Whdes 


as. judging human Felicity to conſiſt in thoſe, Fndow- e cor 
ments, and not in thoſe. which are ſubject to Fortune. s 8 
4 Moreover. as it is my. Ad vice to Pa- Peaſur 
3 yy rents. that they make the breeding up WW enla 
FER Fog to be of their Children to Learning, the chief= ich 


bred to eſt of their Care: So I here add, that YL ten 

oh the Learning they ought to train them t: ! 
up unto, ſhould be ſound and wholſome ; and ſuch as bene 
is. moſt remote from thoſe Ir Hg which moſt ſuit the blick 
Popular Humor. For that which moſt pleaſeth the many, 3 Co 


3 


is diſpleaſing to Men of Under ſtanding. To which it: 
ſaying of mine, that of Euripides himſelf atteſts Cin his ion. 
Hippolytus.J 2Wrhou 
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n better sbillid to treat a ſew my Peers, 


r ban in a Crowd to tickle vulgar Ears: 
„ rtougb others have the luck on't when they babble 
| "Y = Moſt, to the wiſe, then moſt to pleaſe the Rabble. 
oO, _EBeſfides, I find by my own obſervation, that thoſe 
ne Nr ſons who malte it their buſineſs to ſpeak ſo as to de- 
fre the favour. and approbation of the Scum of the 
ay People, ordinarily live at a ſuitable rate, voluptuouſly 
n- d intemperately. And there is reaſon for it. For 
ly. cy who have no regard to what: is honeſt, ſo they 
all. May make proviſton for other mens pleaſures, will 
e- rely not be very propenſe to prefer what is right 
it, id wholſome, before that which gratifies their own 
m Jord inate pleaſures and luxurious + inclinations, and 
he Pit that which humours them, for that which re- 
86 1 ains them. 
ry. If any one ask, What tbe next thing is wherein I would 
he Me children, inſtruFed, and. what further good Qualities 
ed. Prauld have them inured unto; I anſwer, that I think it 
for _Wviſable, that they neither ſpeak, nor do any thing 
of  Whly: For (according to the Proverb) the bet things 
sT At mot dificult, But extemporary Di- 
of © Wurſes are full of much ordinary and 1 N 
n- Poſe ſtuff; nor do ſuch ſpeakers well e 
he ow how to begin, or when to make an end. And 


ng, fides other faults which thoſe who ſpeak fuddenly 
de commonly guilty-of, they are commonly liable to 
is great one, that they multiply words withour. 


ba- aſure, whereas premeditation will not ſuffer a Man 
up , enlarge his difcourſe beyond a due proportion. To 
ef= Mich purpoſe it is reported of Pericles, that being 
nat ten called upon by the People to ſpeak, he would 
em t: Becauſe be was (as he ſaid) unprovided, And De- 


as benes alſo, who imitated him in the managery of 
the blick affairs, when the Athenians urged him to give 
ny, & Counſel refaſcd it with this Anſwer, I am not ready 
ich e: Though ir may be that this ſtory is a meer 
his ion, brought down to us by uncertain -Tradition, 


Y thour any credibte Author. But- whether it be ſo 
uo, it matters not, ſecing we are ſure that in his 
3 Oration 


* — 
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Oration againſt Medias, he doth effectually ſet forth the 
uſefulneſs of premeditation. For there he ſaith, I co 
feſt, O ye Athenians, that I came hit her provided to ſpeak ; 7 
And I will by no means deny that I bave ſpent my utmoſt uc 
upon the compoſing this Oration, For it had been à pitiful * 
Omiffion in me, if having ſuffered and Hill ſuffering ſuci % 
things, IT ſhould have neglected that which in this cauſe ough 
to be ſpoken by me. But here, I would not be under 
ſtood altogether to condemn all readineſs to difcour; } 


ex tempore; nor yet to allow the uſe of it upon ſuch Si 


occaſions as do not require it; for we are to uſe it on) 
as we do Phyſick, according to our preſent circum- : 


ſtances. But yet before a Perſon arrives at complea: 


Manhood, I would not permit him to ſpeak upon an 


ſudden incident occaſion; though then having attain«' "ſp 


a radicated faculty of ſpeaking well, he may alloy 
himſelf. a greater liberty, as opportunity is offered. 
For as they who have been a long time in Chains, an 


are at laſt ſet at liberty, through their former cont! The 


nual reſtraint, know not how readily to uſe then 
Limbs, but as ſoon as they attempt it, are very af 


to trip: So they who have been uſed to a fetter "oi 


way of ſpeaking a great while, if upon any occaſio 


they be enforced to ſpeak on a ſudden, will hardly b 8 | 


able to expreſs themſelves, without ſome tokens « Wu 
their former Confinement. But to permit thoſe tha? 


are yet Children to ſpeak extemporarily, is to giv Warni 
them occaſion to talk extream idly, A wretched Paint: WM may 
(they ſay) ſhew ing Apelles a Picture, told him with blic 
that be bad taken a very little time to draw it: If thou l ly a 
not told me ſo, ſaid Apelles, IT ſee cauſe enough to believe Mn c. 
was an baſty draught : But I wonder that in that ſpace ther 
time, thou haſt not drawn many more ſuch Pictures. em a 
As therefore (for I return now to the ſubj:& that Mie) 
have digreſſed from) I adviſe the ſhunning and a, 
Ging of a Starch'd, Theatrical and over-Tragical For: 1 (2) 
of Speaking: So do 1 aiſo, that which is too low a een 
mean. For that which is too ſwelling, is not fit tio 
_e Managery of publick Affairs: and that on the oth: "ds 0 
de, which is too thin, is very unapt to work any n of 
table impreſſion upon the Hearers, For as it is “ C 
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ly * that a Man's Body be healthy, but alſo 
Pat it be of a firm Conſtitution : So ought a Diſ- 


*Surſe to be not only ſound, but nervous alſo. And 
u 


dough ſuch as is compoſed cautiouſly, may be commend- 
N, yet that is all it can arrive at: whereas (g) that 
hich hath ſome adventurous Paſſages in it, is admired 
fo. And my Opinion is the ſame concerning the Af- 
Rctions of the Speaker's Mind. For he muſt neither 


of a too confident, nor of a too mean and dejected 
n ſuch _ 


dirit: For that will endanger him to become impu- 
nt, and this, ſervile ; betwixt which two, there is 
ch of an Orator's Art required, to direct his courſe 
Vith Circumſpection. 
And now (whilſt I am handling this Point concern- 
g the Inſtruction of Children how to ſpeak) I will al- 
© give you my Judgment concerning the frame of 4 
courſe ; which is this, that to compoſe it in all Parts 


NS, ant Wiformly, is not only a great Argument of a defect in 
conti *Kearning : but alſo expoſeth the Speaker to the hazard 
e the! nauſeating his Auditory, and glutting their Appe- 
ery ap. Wes by the conſtant uſe of it: For to fing always the 
fetter me Tune (as we ſay) in whatever way it be, is cloy- 
>ccalio g and offenſive; but Men are generally pleaſed with 
diy“ Priety, as in Speeches and Pageants, ſo in all other En- 
kens d Wrtainments, Wherefore though we ought not to 
oſe thiz{Wrmit an ingenuous Child to be without any ſort of 
to gu Warning, no not of the (i) moſt trivial Arts, ſo far as 
d Paint: may be gotten by Lectures of that nature, or from- 
with! blick Shews : yet I would have him to ſalute ſuch 
hou bij ly as in his paſſage, taking a bare taſte (ſeeing no 
believe n can poſſibly attain to perfection in all) of each 
ſpace them: but to give Fhiloſpby the pre-eminence of 
em all : as (to illuſtrate what ſay with this ſi mili- 
& that e) Men are deſirous to ſee many Cities for their 
nd av — — — — 
cal For (g) Gr. [To de sn νοů⁵!; which, as oppoſed to 
low a» Wocaaec] that which is ſafe (which 7 render compoſed: 
© fit (Þttouſly) muſt necas imply adventurouſneſs on ſome unuſual 
the oth: rds or Phraſes to ſet off a- Diſcourſe, which run the ba- 


d of more cenſure from an Auditory. 


any TY | f ; 
) Gr. CEY av8t.bor m1 Sevua rus 


it is . 4 


0¹. pleaſure 
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Pleaſure: but chuſe, for. their profit, to fix their [ 
dwelling in the beſt; Ingenious-alſo (to this purpoſe ) : 4 dee 
was the ſaying of Bias the Philoſopher, that as che 
Wooers of Penelope, when they could not have their de- A 
fire of the Miſtreſs, contented themſelves to have to do 
with her Maidens : So commonly thoſe Students who F 
are not capable of underſtanding Philoſophy, ſpend for 
their. time in the Study of thoſe Sciences that are of no 4nd 
The Praiſes of Value. Whence it follows that we ought 4 
Philoſophy. to-make Philoſophy the chief of all our 
Learning. For though, in order to the iel 
welfare of the Body, the Induſtry of Men hath found gives 


out two Arts, that of Medicine, which aſſiſts to the . 
Recovery of loſt Health; and that which teacheth _*? 1 a 
Exerciſes of Adivity, which helps us to attain a ſound J Ive 
Conſtirution : Yet, there is but one Art only capable gen 


of curing the Diſtempers and Diſeaſes of the Mind, 5 
and that is Philoſopby. For by the advice and afſiſtance Þ reh 
ereof it is, that we come to underſtand what is ho- 150% 
neſt, and what diſhoneſt: what is juſt, and what un- 
juſt : In a word, what we are to deſire, and what to 
avoid, We learn how we are to demean our ſelyes to- 
wards the Gods, towards our Parents, our Elders, the 
Laws, Strangers, Governours, Friends, Wives, Children 
and Servants. . That is, to Worſhip the Gods, to Ho- 
nour our Parents, to Reverence our Elders, to be ſub- 
jet to the Laws, to obey our Governours, to Love 
our Friends, to uſe Sobriety towards our Wives, to be 
Affectionate to our Children, and not inſolently to in- 
jure our Servants: and (which is the chiefeſt Leſſon of 
all) not to be overjoy'd in Proſperity, nor too much 
dejected in. Adverſity; not to be diſſolute in our Plez- 
ſures, nor in our Anger tobe tranſported with brutiſſ 
Rage and Fury. Theſe Things I account the principal 
Advantages which we gain by Philoſophy.. For to uf 
proſperity generouſly, is the part of a Man, to ma- 
nage it ſo as to decline Envy, of a well governed Man; 
ta maſter our Pleaſures by Reaſon, is he Property of 
wiſe Men: and to moderate Anger is the Attainment 8 
only of extraordinary Men. But thoſe, of all Men, 
count moſt compleat, who know how to mix and con- 
temper 2 


3 
*.7 
4 * 
75 = * 


their 


ole) Seeing they are 


r de- : 
| Py governing well, and the enjoying a calm Tranquilli- 
1 * "Ny 7 in their own Boſoms, by — . | 
bond 3 govt Wh For whereas there are three forts of Lives 
no a „ r ways of living ) the A#ive, the Contemplative, 
ug 1 1 s (i) Fruitive 1 he that lives the laſt of theſe, is 
1- an i * ute flave to his Pleafures, a brutiſh and low- 
the _ Man. He that ſpends his time in Contemplation, 
und ol ithout Aion, is an unprofitable Man; and he that 
"The Ml "Eg in Action, and is deſtitute of Philoſopby, is a rufti- 
"Lock Man, and commits many Abſurdities. Wherefore 
ung tn 2 apply our utmoſt endeavour to enable our 
able ws ME both, that is to manage publick Employ- 
Mind, .: & e at convenient Seaſons, to give our 
Kane es to Philoſophical Stud ies. Thus did Pericles and 
of Tarentum ; thus did Dion of Syracuſe and Epa- 
” = . of Thebes, adminiſter publick Affairs. (6) 
gd 1 8 roo was of Plato's familiar Acquaintance, | 
NY 1 = it not neceſſary to ſpend many more Words 
„ e BY point, the Inſtruction of Children in Learning. 
Rare —4 it may be profitable, at leaſt, if not rather ne- 
0 Ho- Y, Los to omit the procuring for them the Wri- 
2 "gs 7 ancient Authors; but to make ſuch a Colle- 
— on of them, as Husbandmen are wont to do (/) F all 
" be * Inflruments for that Imployment.. For of the 
> 0 ir 3 is the uſe of Books to Scholars, as being 
n oi ls and Inſtruments of Learning. And withal, 
uch i) 2am ot the I. e 3 
£ 1 4 er the Life of ſuch Men as deſign nothing 
Prurid N 2 7 and gratifying their own Humours and Luſts ; 
ncival bay Ap enjoying themſelves, is very emphatically 
** 0 . — Engliſh ow, and therefore I endeavoured to bumour 
8 10 2 ( 13 N of which two; though it mates 
erty 0 | | 0 A . ng we follow ; for they were all of them 
Bb 1 4 foo the Original Greek ſzems to want ſome Words to 
nd c- ee ſenſe, which I tbougbt fit to ſupply from the co- 


tempet 
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\ Kemper the omg 423 of Civil Aﬀairs with Philoſophy: 
— thereby. Maſters of two of the greateſt 
good Things that arc, the promoting publick Felicity 


, 


it 
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it is convenient to derive Knowledge from its proper 


Fountains. 

un Next for the Bodies of Children, it 
4 4 Eror-:fr 1s Not meet to neglect the Exerciſe of 
Bodily Exerciſes. them neither : But to fend them to 
ſuch Schooks where they may have ſufficient Imploy- 
ment that way alſo, Which will conduce partly to the 
more handfome Carriage of them, and partly to the 
improvement of their Strength. For the Foundation 
of a vigorous Old Age, is a Conſtitution of the 
Body in a Man's Childhood, Wherefore, as it is ex- 
p2dient to provide thoſe things in a Calm, which may 
be uſeful to the Mariners in a Storm: So is it, to keep 
good Order, and govern our ſelves by Rules of Tem. 
perance in Youth; the effects whereof, are the beſt Pro- 
viſion we can lay in for Age. Yet muſt they husband 
their Strength ſo, as that by the too violent Exerciſo 
of Youth, they ſpend not their radical Moiſture, and 
through Bodily Infirmity, be diſabled chearfully t: 
folluw their Studies. For (according to Plato) Sleg 
and Wearineſs are Enemies to the Arts. 

But why do I ſtand fo long on theſe things; and no! 
rather, as I defire, haſten to that which is chiefly te 
be done beyond all that has been ſaid ? Among the E= 
erciſes of Children therefore, I would have them inure! 
to ſuch Conteſts as have ſome reſemblance of Wat 
that is, to contend in throwing of Darts, ſhooting o 


Arrows, and hunting of wild Beaſts, in which laſt (a 


in War) the Goods of the Conquered are propoſed 2 
Rewards to the 
with a groſs Conſtitution of Body, pamper'd up b 
living always in the Shade. For one lean Soldier ht 

| hat 


— — — —• 
* This Paſſage in the Author [Ic vs 3 5ex]w22s m0) 

une dywrwy , A InTÞy, x; | 

Nwf&.] TI could not find now to render into Engliſh, 


— 


to ſuit the ſcope of the annexed Sentences, but with this Pars A 


uerors, And War wift not agr:: 


D Ni I .» 
0 d 


phraſtical Enlargement; which yet I tale to expreſs the fi 3 = 


meaning of the Philoſopher bere, For it is plain, that be © 
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= F 
Path been uſed to Military Exerciſes, mall overthrow 


hole Troops of ſuch Enemies as are acquainted with 
Do Conteſts, but Fencings and Wreſtlings in, a Thea- 
Fer. But (may ſome-body ſay) whilft you profeſs to 


give Precepts for the Education of all Free-born Chil- 


Aren, why do you carry the Matter fo, as to ſeem only 
o accommodate thoſe Precepts to the Rich, and neg- 
ect to ſuit them alſo to the Children of poor Men 
4 Plebeians ? To which Objecti- _, 4 FRO 
In, it is no diaſficult thing to re- ee 8 . 
turn by way of Anſwer. That it 22 den af : 
my Deſire that all Children 3, % f ech i 
whatſoever might partake of the be e OO ET ER 
nefit of Education alike : But if ; 
Fet any Perſons, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of their 
E ſtates, cannot make uſe of my Precepts, let them not 
Mame me that give them, but Fortune, which diſa- 
Meth them from making the Ad vantage they other- 
wiſe might, by them. Though yet even poor Men 
Gn uſe their utmoſt endeavour to give their Chil- 


dren the beſt Education; or if they cannot, they muſt 


-— 4 upon them the beſt that their Abilities will 
reach. 


Thus much I thought fit here to inſert, in the Body 


my Diſcourſe, that I might the better be enabled to 
nex what I have yet to add concerning the right 
y of Diſcipline to be uſed towards Children. I ſay 
tercfore, that Children are rather to be won to fol- 
I cheir Studies by Exhortations and rational Motives, 


Againſt the 
Whipping of 
waves, than to ingenuous Children. For children. 

cy when thus handled, are dulled and diſcouraged 


Sher contumelious Puniſhments. For 


W 


— — 


tbe “CD dw t, which be before commends to in- 
wous biet he, to fit them for the Wars ; ſuch as ſhooting 
d killing wild Beaſts. But if herein I be miſtaken, the 
Narned Reader is not obliged to my Titerpretation, but by 
Ca ſulting the Greek bimſclf, may uſe bis Liberty to correct it 


b «t better. 
from 
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from the Performance of their Tasks; partiy, by rea- 
ſon of the ſmart of their Stripes; and partly, becauſe 
of the diſgrace thereby inflicted. But Praiſes and Re- 
prehenſions are more effectual upon Free- born Children, 
than any ſuch diſgraceful handling: the former, to 
incite them to what is good, and the latter to reſtrain 
them from that which is evil. But 
22 Feproefs we muſt uſe Reprehenſions and 
and Commendations 
are to be uſed. Commendarions alternately, accor- 
ding to the variery of Occaſions : 
So that when they grow petulant, they be ſhamed by 
Reprehenſion; and again when they better deſerve it; 
be incouraged by Commendations. Wherein we oughr 
to imitate Nurſes, who when they have made their In- 
fants cry, ſtop their Mouths with the Nipple, to quier 
them again. Uſeful it is alfo, not to give them ſuch 
large Commendations, as to puff them up with Pride: 
for this is the ready way to fill them with a vain Con- 
ceit of themſelves, and corrupt their Manners. 
Moreover, I have ſeen ſome Parents, whoſe too 
much love to their Children, hath occaſioned, in truth, 
their not loving them art all. I will give light to this 
Aſſertion, by an Example, to thoſe who ask what it 
means, *Tis this; while they are over-haſty to ad- 
vance their Children. in all ſorts of Learning beyond 
A wot their Equals, they ſet them too hard 
ing of children and laborious Tasks, whereby they 
" fall under diſcouragement, and that 
with other Inconveniencies accompanying it, cauſeth 
them in the Iſſue, to be ill affected to Learning it ſelf, 
For as Plants by moderate watering are nouriſhed, but 


with overmuch moiſture are glutred : So-1s the Spirit 


2 3 oO 
improved by moderate Labours, but overwhelmed by 


ſuch as are exceſſive. We ought therefore to give 
Children ſome Reſpiration from their conſtant La- 


bours: As conſidering that all human Life is divided 
To which purpoſe 
it is, that we are not only inclined by nature to wake, 


betwixt Buſineſs and Relaxation. 


but to ſleep alſo: That as we have ſometimes Wars, 
fo likewiſe at other times Peace: As ſome foul, ſo o- 


ther fair Days: And as ſeaſons of important Buſine 
| if 
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7 d alſo the vacation times of Feſtivals: And (to con- 


tract all in a word) Feſt js the Sauce of Labour. Nor 


zs it thus in living Creatures only, but in things Inani- 


mate too. For even in Bows and Harps, we looſen 
their Strings, that we may bend and wind them up a- 
gain. Yea, it is univerſally ſeen, that as the Body is 
maintained by Repletion and Evacuation, ſo is the 
ind, by Imployment and Relaxation. 
Thoſe Parents moreover, are 
to be blamed, who when they 
Have committed their Sons to 
the Inſtruction of Teachers, or 
$chool-Maſters, do ſeldom or never ſee them perform 
Their Tasks, or hear them give an account of their 
eſſons: wherein they fail much of their Duty. For 
ey ought ever and anon, after the intermiſlion of 
ome Days, to make Trial of their Childrens Profici- 
Ency : and not intruſt their hopes of them, only to the 
Tonduct of a Mercenary, For even that ſort of Men 
* take more Care of the Children, when they know 
emſelves at every ſuch Seaſon are ſo to be called to 
"Account, Whereunto the ſaying of that King's Groom 
very agreeable, who told his Maſter, that nothing {6 
much made bis Horſe fat, as bis Eye. 
> Bur we: muſt moſt of all exerciſe 2 
and keep in conſtant imployment the —“ ater 1 
Memory of Children: for that is, as it % _ 
Were, the Stere-houſe of all Learning. leeres. 
Mhereſore the Mythologiſts (or Writers of fabulous 
Wiftory) have made Mncmohyne (or Memory) the Mo- 
@r of tb: Muſes; plainly intimating thereby, that no- 
ing doth ſo beget or nouriſh Learning as Memory 
th. Wherefore we muſt imploy it ro both thoſe pur- 
les, whether the Children be naturally apt, or back- 
Ward to remember. For ſo ſhall we both ſtrengthen 
ia thoſe to whom nature in this reſpect hath been 
guntiful, and ſupply that to others wherein ſhe hath 
n deficient: And az the former ſort of Boys will 
reby come to excel others, ſo will the latter ſort 
Emſ:lyes, For that of Had was well ſaid, 


Parents muſt examine 
frequently their Chil- 
drens Proficiency, 


— 


0 ft 
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oft ttle add to little, and th* Account 
Will fwell : beapt Atoms thus produce a Mount. 


Neither therefore let the Parents h: 


Fee ignorant of this, that the exerciſing of -7 
ment of Chil- 

Memory in the Schools, doth not on 
drens Manners, 


give Aſſiſtance towards the attainmen; 
of Learning: But alſo to all the Actions of Life. For 
the remembrance of things paſt affords us Examples in 
our Conſults about things to come, 

Beſides, Children ought to be made to abſtain fron 
ſpeaking filthily: Seeing (as Democritus ſaid) Words ar; 
but the ſhadows of A&ions, They are moreover to b. 
inſtructed to be afuble and courteow in Diſcourſe, For 
nothing is ſo odious, as the Manners of thoſe Mey, 
whom others know not how to ſpeak to. And on 
way alſo, to render Children acceptable to others ir 


Converſation, is this; if they be not pertinaciouſſ 


bent to maintain all they ſay in Diſpute, For it is 0 
uſe to a Man to underſtand not only how to overcome 
but alſo how to give Ground, when to Conquer, wou 
rurn rather to his Diſadvantage : For there is ſuch; 
thing ſometimes, as a Cadmecan Victory; to which th 
wiſe Euripides atteſteth, when he ſaith, 

Where two diſcourſe, if the one's Anger riſe, 

The Man who lets the Conteſt fall, is wiſe, 

Add we now to theſe things ſome other, u hid 
Children ought to have no leſs Care of, yea, rath: 
indeed, greater. To wit, that they avoid /uxturin 
Living, bridle their Tongues, ſubdue Anger, and ve fra 
their Hands, Of how great moment each of tha 
Counſels is, I now come to inquire, and we may bt! 
judge of them by Examples. To begin with the laß 
{ome Men there have been, who by opening their Han! 
to take what they ought nor, have loſt all the He 
nour they got in the former part of their Lise 
So * Gylippws, the Laccdemonian, for unſowing the pub 
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ey /caled up in Bags. 
Hon, and takes out what he thinks fit out of cach Bag, and 
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k Moneybags, was condemned. to. Baniſhment from 
arta. And to be able alſo to ſubdue Anger, is the 
art of a wiſe Man: For fuch an one was Socrates, 
Sho when an Hectoring and debauched young Man 
Fudely kickt him, ſo that thoſe in his Company being 
rely offended, were ready to run after him, and call 
im to Account for it; What, ſaid he to them, if an 
bad kicked me, would you think it handſomly done to 
bim again? And yet the young Man himſelf eſcaped 
mot unpuniſhed; for when all Perſons reproached him 
r ſo unworthy an Act, and gave him the Nick-name 
Agios (or the Kicker) he hanged himſelf, The 
me Socrates, when Ariſtopbanes publiſhing his Play 
Which he calls Nez öne (or the Clouds) therein threw 
ſorts of the fouleſt Reproaches upon him; and a 
iend of his, who was preſent at the acting of it, re- 
ated to him what was there ſaid in the ſame comi- 
Manner, asking him withal, Does not this offe:d you, 
crates ? Not at all, anſwered he; Hr I can as well bear 
Wh 4 Fool in @ Play, as at a great Feaſt, And ſomc- 
ing of the ſame Nature is reported to have been done 
Aychytas of Tarentum, and Flato, Of whom, the one 
rchytss) when upon his return from the War (where- 
3g he had been General) one informed him, that his 
Land had been impaired by his Bayliff's Negligence, 
nt for him and ſaid only thus to him when he came: 
F 1 were not very angry with thee, I would ſcucrely corre 
. And the other (Plato) being offended wich a fine 
— = a 5 
bort, or chief Mægiſt rates of Sparta, a great Sum of Moe 
Gylippus wunſows the Bags at the 


's them up again. But wes diſcovered, partly by the 
N tes, which were put in the Bags ty Lyſander, mentioning 
bus in each Bag: and partly by his own Servant, who 
Wc: the Magiflrates wire Sollicitous to find what was he- 
Nie of the Moncy that was wanting, told them jcftingly, That 
Wc wirc a great many Owls under the Tiles at bis Maſlar's 
%; ( for the Aioney bad that Bird, as the badge of 
hens. whore it was Coyn.d, flamped on it) whither tb. 
=, and ſeund it. 


mouthed 
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mouthed and debauched Servant, called to him Speufip- I ca 
pus his Siſter's Son, and ſaid unto him, Go beat thou this me, 
Fellow, for I am too much offended with him, to do it my ſelf. ther 
Theſe things, you will perhaps ſay, are very difficult yh; 
to be imitated. I confeſs it, but yet we muſt indea- 7 only 
your to the utmoſt of our Power, by ſetting ſuch Ex- 5 
amples before us, to repreſs the Extravagancy of our þ,., 
immoderate furious Anger : For neither are weable to $ Prift 
equal them in many other Inſtances, wherein their Wiſ- ©? gp 


4 
dom and Vertue excels ours; but we do nevertheleſs Tauts 
(as the Sacred Interpreters of Divine Myſteries, and 
the f Prieſts of Wiſdom) ſo far as we are able, follow orf 
| their Examples, and inrich our ſelves with their Filings, and! 
| And as to the Bridling of the Tongue, concerning which 


. a 
alſo, I am obliged to ſpeak: If any Man think it a — 
ſmall Matter, or of mean Concernment, he is much Gods 
miſtaken ? For it is a point of Wiſdom, to be filent the B 


when Occaſion requires; and better than to ſpeak, tho' of N 


never ſo well. And in my Judgment, for this Reaſon, 1. 

the Ancients inſtituted Myſtical Rites of Initiation in | Yuent 

| Religion ; that being in them accuſtomed to Silence, we | Heath 
might thence transfer the Fear we have of the Gods, from 
ro the fidelity required in human Secrets. Yea. in- Th, c 
deed, experience ſhews, that no man ever repented of Yoni 
having kept filence; but many that they have not 4, ,,, 
done ſo; and a Man may when he will, cafly utter what 
he hath by ſilence concealed ; bur it is impoſſible for 


him to recal what he hath ſpoken. And moreover, | 


Gr. [ @arip O29 140924y Ty 
ela.) 7 Aad CN. So the Friefts 6 


others Steps; which indeed were here dry proper; but be- 


cauſe that the word is yarely, if at all to be ſound, I thought 
fit to render its former, by a Peripbraſis ſuiting tho Scope ; 


th: Author, and the Significatton, For meu ie, ſigniſci 


te ſcrape round, as they do, who file Metals. 


; eg ms on | 
Ceres were called, BY 
from their bearing Torches at her Nocturnal Solemnities, in 
imitation of Ceres, wh.n ſhe went to ſcel ber Daughter Per- 
ſephone, (mei ien] this word the Annotator uf 
Xylander's Edition tells us be knows not what to make f: 
and ſuſpcis it Jhouid bo mt iC un, ro follow an- fs 
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Jean remember infinite Examples that have been told 
me, of thoſe that have procured great Damages to 
themſelves, by the Intemperance of the Tongue : Of 


== which, omitting all the reſt, I will give for a Proof, 
only one or two Inſtances. When Ptolemæus Philadei- 
2 phus had taken his Siſter Arſinoe to Wife, Sotades, for 
breaking an * ob/cene Je upon him, lay languiſhing in 
Priſon a-great while; a Puniſhment which he deſeryed 
for his unſeaſonable babbling, whereby to provoke 
> Laughter in others, he purchaſed a long time of Mourn- 


5 
F 5 1 


ing to himſelf. Much after the ſame rate, or rather 


9 worſe of the two, did Theocritus the Sopbiſter hoth talk 
and ſuffer. For when Alexander commanded the Gre- 
Zcians to provide him a Purple Robe, wherein, upon his 


Return from the Wars, he meant to ſacrifice to the 
Gods, in Gratitude, for his Victorious Succeſs againſt 


the Barbarians ; and for that purpoſe, received a Sum 


of Money from the Nation under his Command: 7 


| Woubted formerly (ſaid he) what Homer meant by that fre- 


guent Phraſe of bis | pee Ker (or Purple 
Death) but now T underſtand bim. By which Speech, he, 


from that time forwards, made the King his Enemy. 
The ſame Perſon provoked Antigonus the King of Mace- 


nia, to great wrath, by reproaching him with his defect, 
having but one Eye, Thus it was, Antigonus comman=- 
Led Eutropion his Maſtcr-Cook (then in waiting) to make 


4 P ſome Accounts with this Theocritus; who often reſor- 


king to him upon that Buſineſs, and telling him he came 
dy the King's Command; 7 know, ſaid he, that thou baſt 
A mind to diſh me up raw to that Cyclops; reproaching 
erein, at once, both the King his Maſter, with the 
Fant of his Eye, and the Cook his Servant, with his 
ployment. To which Eutropion replied [My Maſter in- 
ed wants an Eye, but? it ſhall not be long Ore thou want an 
ad, ſvr the wideneſs and rudeneſs of thy Mou b. And 
was as good as his Word. for he departed and infor- 
Med the King, who ſent and put Thcocyitus to death. 


d deln Truwanmy 73 Ne ld; W 

e gave Alexander, by this Exprehn, occafion to be 
108 to ſome Deſign againſt his Life, 

Vol. I C 


Beſides 


Beſides al theſe Gs, GE kits eee Children . 
to ſpeak the Truth, and to account it, as indeed it is, a T. 
Matter of Religion to do ſo. For Lying is a Servile on 
2 deſerving the hatred of all Mankind : Yea, a th. 

ult which we ought not to forgive our meaneſt Ser- 7 
vants themſelves. rag 

Thus have I diſcourſed hither- 1 c 
3 5 to, concerning the #Well-breeding 
J'* of Children, and the Sobriety re- ſuc 
quifite to that Age, without any Diſpute or Doubt in and 
my ſelſ, concerning any thing that I have ſaid. But put 
in what i is to be ſaid, I am dubious, and divided in F gatt 
mine own Thoughts; which, (as if they were laid ina a Zea 
Ballance) ſometimes incline this, and ſometimes that An. 
way: Nor can I tell which Side is heavieſt; wherefore do, 
I am thus flowly brought to it, as being loath to per- 
ſwade or diſſwade in that Matter. But I muſt ad ven- 
ture, at leaſt, to give an Anſwer to him that asks, 
In bat is it that bolds thee thus in Suſpenſe ? It is (therefore) 14 
this Queſtion, i bether we ougbt to admit thoſe that make with 
Love to our Sons, to keep them Company? Or rat ber, whether 
we ſhould not thruft them out of Doors, and baniſh them fron > 
their Society? For when I look upon Parents of a pecu - 
liar 


* I do not think the Defenders and Practicers of this Opi- 
nion among the Philoſophers, did intend amiſs in it; ant > 
therefore am loath to fix any note of cenſure upon them, Wh) 
were the firiteſt Obſervers of Morality, the Heathens eva 
Lad: And it's probable 'twas only an immoderate defire of pr: 
pagating Virtue (the utmoſt aim of a great Mind) that pu FF 
them upon this kind of Amours. Plutarch ſeems unwillig 3 
to enter upon the Queſtion, and mentions it with much candor: T | 
But yet (methinks) ſeems to cenſure tos ſeverely the Parents,” 
who were in this point cautious of their Sons Reputation; c.. 
fidering bow infamous this Cunverſation was, even among M outs, . 
Grecians; and how ill Alcibiades was reputed of for h tert 
Love to Socrates, and Socrates bimſelf too, for his fall. 4 s Cer 
-nd. tbe choice of the moſt beautiful Children by Philoſophers ſi . andal 
this Courtſhip, and the Rivalties they incountred ; together ri e E- 


the Exprefions of Dalliance which thy uſed to them, not bia, 
Aue 1 
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ren A Har Humour by themſelves, and of a ſowre and moroſe 
s, 2 Temper, who for fear of having ſome blemiſh caſt up- 
vile on their Childrens Reputation, by being familiar with 
2, 2 IF thoſe who make Love to them, think it not to be en- 
Ser- J dured : I am tender of being the perſwader or incou- 
* A _ rager to ſuch a Practice, Bur on the other fide, when 
her- I call ro mind Socrates, and Plato, and Xenopbon, and 
ding A * Aſchines, and Cebes, with an whole Troop of other 
re. ſuch Men, who have approved thoſe Maſculine Loves; 
it in -3 and have brought up young Men thereby to Learning, 
But | s 2 publick Imployments, and vertuous Living; I am a- 
4 in | 15212 of another Mind, as being much inclined by the 
1 ina Zeal I have for the Honour of ſuch great Perſons. 
"hs Y And the Teſtimony alſo of Euripides is fayourable here- 
fore ff to, who ſaith, 


per- : A Love there is, which this Sin- Love controls, 


2 Fixed on Juſt, and Cbaſt, and Vertuous Souls, 
efore) And yet I think it not improper, here to mention 


t male withal, that ſaying of Plato, ſpoken berwixt Jeſt and 
pbether Earneſt, That Men of great Eminency, muſt be allow. d to 
M fron bew kindneſs to what heautiſul 0bye#s they pleaſo. To Com- 
pecu- pvpoſe this Matter, therefore, I thus determine. That 
liar Parents are to keep off ſuch as make Beauty the Object 
— pf their Affection, and admit altogether ſuch as direct 


bis Opi- he Love to the Soul; whence ſuch Loves are to be a- 


. and oided, as are in Thebes and Elis; and that ſort which 


u, wh! in crete, they call by the Name of Rapture: And ſuch 
g erg 0 be imitated, as are in Aibens and Sparta. But in 
e of pre This Matter, let every Man follow his own Judgment. 
wed iffrent from thoſe which ordinarily are beflowed by Wooeys 
Candor: : In the other Sexy which gave too much oocaſion to the Wits of 
Parents, ; boſe Times, to expoſe them, as juſtly ſuſpicious of tho foul= 
„n; c-. of Vices: who (under whatever pretence of Love to their 
mong «i 5 ouls, and defign to ingratiate their Pheluſoptical Counſ. ls the 
tor b rer to them thereby) thus kept th.m Company, And it 
bis ſake, certainly (were they indeed never ſo innocent) a greet - 
»pbers. 4 Fandal on their parts, given to e that made ill uſe of 
ther wil, ö heir Examples. 
5 nothin 


diet 4 C 2 Thus 
1 
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Thus far have I diſcourſed concerning the right Or- 
dering, and decent Carriage of Children, I will now 
paſs thence, «to ſpeak ſomewhat concerning the next 
Age, that of ub. For I have often blamed the evil 
Cuſtom of ſome, who when they have committed the 
| Infancy of their Children to the inſpection of Maſters on 
| and Governours, extend the Care of them no farther, * 
but ſuffer the heats of Youth to ſpend themſelves un- Vie 
der no reſtraint : Whereas, indeed, Children in that ſtr 
Age, do moſt need to be kept under a ſtricter Guard 7 ed 
than ordinary : For who is there that knows not that adm 
the Errors of Childhood are ſmall, and generally ca- 
pable of being amended ; ſuch as flighting their Ma- 
Kers, or * diſobedience to their Inſtructions. But the 
when they begin to grow towards Maturity, .their Of- . ( 
fences are oftentimes very great and hainous, ſuch aa Mot 
Gluttony, pilfering Money from their Parents, Dicing, Lev 
Revell ings, Drunkenneſs, Courtings of Maidens, and 
Defilings of Marriage-Beds. Wherefore it is expedi- Nice 
ent that ſuch impetuous Heats. ſhould with great Care 
be kept under and reſtrained. For the ripeneſs of that 
Age admits no bounds.in its Pleaſures, is skittiſh, and 
needs a Curb to check it: $0 that thoſe, who do not 
about that time, with great Strength hold them in, 
are forced againſt their Wills, to give their vicious In- 
clinations their full ſwinge in the purſuit of the vileſt 
Actions. Wherefore, it is a Duty incumbent upon wiſe 
Parents, in that Age eſpecially, to ſet a ftrict watch 
upon them; and keep them within the bounds of So- 
briety, by Inſtructions, Threatnings, Intreaties, Coun- 
ſols, Promiſes ; and laying before them Examples, of . 
thoſe Men on one fide, who by immoderate love of 
Pleaſures, have brought themſelves into great Miſchief;; 
and thoſe, on the other, who by Abſtinence in the 

Gr. [Aidugoygauv mer wyns drnuigna] In ſont 
Copies [mpg wyny] which Fabricius amended into [my 
4 1a nv) If we admit the firſt of theſe various Lefons, ihe 
Senſe ſeems to be, taking muLE 4,100 1 in a Grammatical Senſe, 
[the not heeding their Maſters Lectures about the de 


rivation of Words] which mgzuy) ſometimes figntfics 
> purſul 2 
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& purſuit of them, have purchaſed to themſelves very 
© great Praiſe and Glory, For theſe two things (Hope of 


Y Honour, and Fear of Puniſhment) are in a ſort, the firſt 
the Elements of Virtue : The former whereof ſpurs Men 


on, the more eagerly, to the purſuit of honeſt Studies: 


E And the latter blunts the edge of their Inclinations to 
vicious Courſes. And in ſum, it is neceſſary to re- 


ſtrain young Men from the Converſation of Debauch- 
ed Perſons, leſt they take Infection from their evil Ex- 
*amples. A thing which (among others) Pythagoras 
taught in certain Xnigmatical Sentences: which I ſhall 
here relate and expound, as being greatly uſeful to fur- 
ther vertuous Inclinations. Such as theſe, [Taſte not 
of Creatures that bave blach Tails; J that is, Converſe 
not with Men that are ſmutted with vicious Qualities, 
T Stride not over the Beam of 4 pair of Scales: ] Wherein 
"He teacheth us the regard we ought to have for ju- 
Mice, ſo as not to go beyond its meaſures, {Sit not on 
4 Chenia; ] Wherein he forbids floath, and requires 
us to take care to provide our ſelves of Neceſſaries for 
Livelyhood. [Do not ſtrike Hands with every Man.] 
He means, we ought not to be over haſty to make Ace 
Juaintances or Friendſhips with others. [Wear not a 
Breight Ring.] That is, we are to labour after 4 free 
and undepending way of living, and not to be indebt- 
to others. [Stir not up the Fire with a Sword,) Sig- 
pifying that we ought not to provoke one more, who 
angry already (as being an Act of great Indecency) 
dut rather comply with them while their Paſſion is in 
Ms heat. [Eat not of an Heart.) Which forbids to af- 
ict our Souls, and ſpend our Spirits with vexatious 
ares, [ abſtain from Beans.) That is, keep out of 
blic Offices: For anciently, new Magiſtrates were 
—Moſen, and the old diſcharged by Suffrages, numbred 
BY Beans. [Put not Food in a chamber-Pot.] Wherein he 
eclares the unſuitableneſs of a good Diſcourſe ( ſuch 
Vis fit ro nouriſh the Mind) to one whoſe Mind is 


* 


A Meaſure among the Grecians, containing about the 
Mtb part of a Peck; or, as ſome ſay, ſo much as was 
Wowed one Man for a Days Food. 


C 3 pre- 
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prepoſſeſſed with vicious Habits: As that which is en- 3 
dangered to defilement from ſuch Men. {When Men © 
are arrived at the Goal, they ſhould not return back again.] 


That is. thoſe who are near the end of their days, and 
ſee the period of their Lives approaching, ought to eu- 
tertain it contentedly, and not be grieved at it. 
| But to return from this Digreſſi- 
Agarali Fatterers on, our Children, as I have ſaid, 


9 Teng Mew. are to be debarred the Company of 


all evil Men; but eſpecially Hatterers: For it is that 
which I have often ſaid. and in the preſence of divers 
Fathers (and the ſame I perſevere to affirm) that there 
is not a more peſtilent ſort of Men than thoſe, nor 
any that doth more certainly and ſpeedily hurry Youth 
into Precipices: Yea, they utterly deſtroy both Fathers 
and Sons, making the old Age of the one, and the 
Youth of the other, full of Sorrow, while they cover 
the Hook of their evil Counſels to thoſe that conſult 
them, with the unavoidable Bait of Voluprtuouſneſs. 
Parents, when they have good Eſtates to leave their 
Children rich, exhort them to Sobriety, theſe reduce 
them to Drunkenneſs; thoſe to Continence, theſe to 
Lafciviouſneſs ; thoſe to good Husbandry, theſe to Pro- 
digality; thoſe to Induſtry, theſe to Sloathfulneſs. And 
uſually entertain them with ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, 
The whole Life of Man is but a ſmall point of Time; let » 
enjoy it therefore while it lafts, and nor ſpend it to no pur- 
poſe. Why ſhould yeu ſo much regard the Father's diſplca- 
fure, an old doting Fool, with one Foot already in the Grate, 
and tis to be boped it will not be long e're we carry bim thi- 
ther altogether. And fome of them there are who pro- 
cure young Men foul Harlots; yea, * proſtitute Wives 
to them; and by that means make a Prey of thoſe 


6 * 


or as ſome read ( eb] inflead of mean 
vor, call them by Ne of Wives; but — {ph 
Reading is the better (in my judgment) as intimating the ſor- 
didneſs of fome Flatterers, who to inſinuate the more into 
thoſe they hope to mate a Prey of, have proſtituted their 
own Wives to them: of theſe our Auber in bis epwnx0 
gives us divers Inſtances. 
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things which the careful Fathers have provided ſor the 
Suſtenance of their old Age. 


* 4 naſly Tribe] True Friendſhips Hypocrites 7 
(As like the Dying) they do poor Men Hy; 
But Wealth (as Waſps doth Honey) them invites, 
Whoſe ſurvile Spirits neer taſted Liberty: 
That dance about ungovern'd Touth in ſwarms, 
And play the Tune, that their Af ions Charms. 
Who eccho Laughteys, where they bave their Food, 
Whoſe Souls are Changlings, Apes of buman kind, 
Whoſe Lives are govern'd by each potent nod; 
By Fortune not enfla»Yd, but their own Mind; 
Th" Anvils of Railery; fo to it us'd, 
That when they're not, they think they're maſt abus'd. 


Wherefore, if Fathers have any Care for the well 
Breeding of their Children, they ought to drive ſuch 
foul Beaſts as theſe out of Doors: As alſo the vicious 
qualities of thoſe that are bred with them, which are 
able to corrupt the moſt ingenious Diſpoſitions. 

Theſe Counſels which I have now given, are of great 
Worth and Importance. Thoſe 
I have to add, are only Matters 
of civil Advice : again therefore 
I would not have Fathers to be 


How Payents muſt car- 
ry th-mſclves towards 
their children. 


of an over- rigid and harſh Temper; but ſo mild as to 


forgive ſome f ſlips of Youth, remembring that they 
themſelves were once of that Age. But as Phyſicians 
are wont to mix their bitter Medicines with ſweet Sy- 


> rups, and of that which is pleaſant, make a Vehicle 
for that which is wholſom : So ſhould Fathers temper 


the keenneſs of their Reproofs with Lenity : Letting 
their Children take ſome Liberties they are inclined to, 
without reſtraint; and again, when it is fir, managing 


* This Paragraph in our Author, is written in ſo Poetical 
a Stile, that (altbough be name not the Author whence be bad 
© ity yet) I gueſs be bad it from fome Poet, and Tranſlated it 
7 «cordingly. | RTE 
F or (as others read) former Faults, Gr, Lxęsrirœ/] for 
Ce vip 
thing? 
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prepoſſeſſed with vicious Habits: As that which is en- b 
dangered to defilement from ſuch Men. [uten Men © 
are arrived at the Goal, they ſhould not return back again. 


That is. thofe who are near the end of their days, and 
ſee the period of their Lives approaching. ought te eu- 
tertain it contentedly, and not be grieved at it. 
But to return from this Digreſſi- 
n Ratterers on, our Children, as I have ſaid, 


A are to be debarred the Company of 


all evil Men; but eſpecially Hatterers: For it is that 
which I have often ſaid. and in the preſence of divers 
Fathers (and the ſame I perſevere to affirm) that there 
is not a more peſtilent ſort of Men than thoſe, nor 
any that doth more certainly and ſpeedily hurry Youth 
into Precipices: Yea, they utterly deſtroy both Fathers 
and Sons, making the old Age of the one, and the 
Youth of the other, full of Sorrow, while they cover 
the Hook of their evil Counſels to thoſe that conſul: 
them, with the unayoidable Bait of Voluptuouſneſs. 
Parents, when they have good Eftates to leave their 
Children rich, exhort them to Sobriety, theſe reduce 
them to Drunkenneſs; thoſe to Continence, theſe to 
Lafciviouſneſs ; thoſe to good Husbandry, theſe to Pro- 
digality ; thoſe to Induſtry, theſe to Sloathſulneſs. And 
uſually entertain them with ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, 
The whole Life of Man is but a ſmall point of Time; let » 
enjoy it therefore while it lafts, and nor ſpend it to no pur- 
poſe. Why ſhould yeu ſo much regard the Father's diſplca- 
fure, an old dot ing Fool, with one Foot already in the Grate, 
and *tis to be boped it will not be long ere we carry bim thi- 
ther altogether. And ſome of them there are who pro- 
cure young Men foul Harlots; yea, * proſtitute Wives 
to them; and by that means make a Prey of thoſe 
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vor, call them by TOON: of Wives; but — . 
Reading is the better (in my judgment) as intimating the ſor- 
didneſs of fome Flatterers, who to infinuate the more into 
thoſe they hope to mate 4 Prey of, bave proſtituted their 
own Wives to them: of theſe our Antbor in bis ip 
gives us divers Inſtances. 
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things which the careful Fathers have provided ſor the 
Suſtenance of their old Age. 


* 4 naſly Tribe] True Friendſhips Hypocrites 7 

(As like the Dying) they do poor Men fly ;- 

But Wealth (as Waſps doth Honey) them invites, 
Whoſe ſurvile Spirits ner taſted Liberty: 

That dance about ungovern'd Touth in ſwarms, 

And play the Tune. that their Af. &ions Charms. 

Who eccho Laughters, where they have their Food, 
Whoſe Souls are Changlings, Apes of human kind, 

Whoſe Lives are govern'd by each potent nod; 
By Fortune not enflard, but their own Mind; 

Th" Anvils of Railery; fo to it us'd, 

That when they're not, they think they're maſt abus'd. 


Wherefore, if Fathers have any Care for the well 
Breeding of their Children, they ought to drive ſuch 
foul Beaſts as theſe out of Doors: As alſo the vicious 
qualities of thoſe that are bred with them, which are 
able to corrupt the moſt ingenious Diſpoſitions. 

Theſe Counſels which I have now given, are of great 
Worth and Imporrance. Thoſe 
I have to add, are only Matters abies tained 
of civil Advice : again therefore x4 e oy Pres N 
I would not have Fathers to be cbedren. 
of an over- rigid and harſh Temper; but ſo mild as to 
forgive ſome + lips of Youth, remembring that they 
themſelves were once of that Age. But as Phyſicians 
are wont to mix their bitter Medicines with ſweet Sy- 
rups, and of that which is pleaſant, make a Vehicle 
for that which is wholſom : So ſhould Fathers remper 


How Parents muſt car- 


the keenneſs of their Reproofs with Lenity : Letting 
their Children take ſome Liberties they are inclined to, 


without reſtraint; and again, when it is fit, managing 
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them with a ſtreighter Bridle. But chiefly ould they 
bear their Errors without. Paſſion, if it may be; but 


if they chance to be heated more than ordinary, they 
ought not to ſuffer the Flame to burn long. For it 
is better that a Father's Anger be haſty, than laſting ; 
becauſe the heavineſs of his Wrath, joined with un- 
placablencſs, is no ſmall Argument of hatred towards 
the Child. It is good alſo, 
not to diſcover the notice they 
take of divers Faults, and to 
transfer that dimneſs of Sight, and heavineſs of Hea- 
ring, that is wont to accompany old Age, prudently 
to ſerve them in ſuch Caſes, ſo as not to hear ſome- 
times what they hear, nor ſee what they ſee of their 
Childrens Miſcarriages. We uſe to bear with ſome fail. 
ings in our Friends, and *tis no wonder if we do the 
like ro our Children; eſpecially when we ſometimes 
overlook the Intemperances of our very Servants, 
Thou haſt at times been too ſtraight-handed to thy 
Son, make him at other whiles a larger allowance : 
Thou haſt (it may be) been too angry, pardon him 
the next Fault to make him amends. He hath made 
uſe of a Servants Wit to circumvent thee in ſomething; 
refrain thy Anger; he hath made bold with a Yoke 
of Oxen out of the Paſture; he came home on a time, 
ſmelling of his yeſterdays Drink, rake no notice of it; 
and if of Oyntments too, ſay nothing. For by this 
means, the wild Colt “ ſometimes is made more tame, 
Befides, for thoſe who are Intemperate in their youth- 
ful Luſts, and will not be amended by Repraofs, it 1s 
good to provide Wives: For Marriage is the ſtrongeſt 
Bond to hamper wild Youth withal. Provided that 
the Wives we procure for them, be neither of too no- 


All Faults in children 
not to be taken notice of. 


_ 


6— 


I bave put in the Word ſometimes, becauſe I ſupps): 
th? Author did not mean it for a general Rule, ſeeing i 
doth moſt commonly fall out to the contrary. And this is one 
of the &yIpwmva, as be calls theſe Advices before, (i. ©.) 
only matters of ordinary Prudence in human Converſation, and 
thereſore in them, Parents are to govern themſelves by Fru- 
dence, as they ſee the temper of their Children requires. 
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ble a Birth, nor too great a Portion to ſuit their Cir- 
cumitances, For, 


*Tis wiſely ſaid, thoſe Weddings leaſt miſcarry, 


' Where tb' Parties firſt are mateb'd, before they marry. 


Whereas Men that marry Women very much ſuperi- 


| 
or to themſelyes, are not ſo truly Husbands to their 


Wives, as they are unawares made Slaves to their Por- 
tions, IT will only add a few ira more, and ſo put 
> an end to theſe Advices : The : 
Z chiefeſt thing that Fathers are 4 Fathers YG 
3 eir Children none 
to look to, is, that they them- ,  * E 
© ſelves become effectual Examples 8 — 
to their Children, * by doing all thoſe things which 
belong to them, and avoiding all vicious Practices, 
that in their Lives, as in a Glaſs, they may ſee enough 
to give them an averſation to all ill Words and Acti- 
ons. For thoſe that chide Children for ſuch Faults as 
they themſelves fall into, though they think not ſo, 
yer under their Childrens Names, accuſe themſelves. 
And if they be altogether vicious in their Lives, they 
Jooſe to themſelves the Freedom of reprchending their 
very Servants, and much more do they forfeit it to- 
Wards their Son: Yea, which is more than that, they 
make themſelves even Counſellors and Inſtructors to 
them in Wickedneſs. For where old Men are impu- 
gent, there of neceſſity muſt the young Men be fo too. 
Wherefore we are to apply our Minds to all ſuch Stu- 
ies, as may conduce to the well-breeding of our Chil- 
ren, Whereof, we may take Example even from a 
Woman, and a Woman too of a Nation, than'which, 
here is none more barbarous, that is, an Myrian. Her 
ame was Eurydice of Hierapolis, who to enable her 
ze better to teach her Children, when ſhe was her 
If in her declining Age, applyed her ſelf to the ſtu- 
of Learning: whoſe Love herein, how great it was 


„ 


— 


bm read the Greek CG wovoy 7& und dune)evrevs 
| At To mv|a « Id megT]ey) (i. ec.) not only by 
wr offending in any thing themſelyes, but alſo by 
Wing their own duty in all things, | 25 
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towards 
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towards her Children, appears evidently in this Epi © 


gram of hers, which ſhe dedicated to the Muſes, 


Eurydice tber S$ifter- Muſes praiſe 
Þ+ of ber true love, this Monument doth raiſe. 

Who ber grown Sons that ſhe might Scholars breed, 
(Then, well in Tears) ber ſelf firſt learn'd to read. 


And thus have I finiſhed the Precepts, which I de- 
ſigned to give concerning this Subject. Which that 
they ſhould all be followed by any one Reader, is ra- 
ther, I doubt, to be wiſhed, than hoped : And to fol- 
low the greater part of them, though it be not im- 


poſſible ro Human Nature, yet will need a concurrence 


of more than ordinary diligence joined with good For - 
Tune, | 


Concerning the Cure of ANGER. 
A DiALOGUE. 
Tranſlated from the Greek, by William 
—_ Dillingham, D. D. 
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— 


8 7114. Thoſe Painters (O Fund anus) do in my O- 


pinion, very wiſely, who never finiſh any piece at 

the firſt Sitting. but take a review of it at ſome conye- 
nient diſtance of time; becauſe the Eye, being relieved 
by a kind of vacation and truce of Seeing, and making 
frequent and freſh Judgments, is able to obſerve man) 
ſmall and critical Differences, which by continual poring, 
and overmuch familiarity with the Object, it could not 
have taken notice of Now becauſe it cannot be that: 
Man ſhould retreat and ſtand off from himſelf, and 
then, after ſome Interval, reſume and accoft himſl! 
+ So ] render the CLAUS modo} in Xylander's Eds 


tion 3 which in bis Varia Lectiones he tells us Vulcobiw 
reads CA uod] I amend them both by umge- 


again 


lam 
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again {which is one principal reaſon why 2 Man is leſs 
able to give an exact Judgment of himſelf, than he is 


** of other Men) the next and beſt courſe that a Man can 


take, who would make true Obfervations upon himſelf, 


vill be to inſpect his Friends after ſome time of abſence; 
and alſo to offer himſelf to their Tryal and Examina- 
tion, not only whether he be grown old on the ſud- 
= dain, ot whether the Habit of his Body be become bet« 
ter or worſe than it was before; but alſo that they may 
take notice of his Manner and Behaviour, whether in 
that time he hath made any advance in Goodneſs, or 
gained ground of his Vices. Wherefore being aſter two 
* Years abſence returned to Rome, and having ſince con- 
© verſed with thee here again for theſe five Months, I 
think it no great matter of wonder, that thoſe good 
qualities, which, by the advantage of a good natural 
: diſpoſition, you were formerly poſſeſſed of, have in 
this time received ſo conſiderable an addition and in- 
© creaſe; but truly, when I bchold how that vehement 
and fiery diſpoſition, which you had to Anger, is now, 


through the conduct of Reaſon, reduced to ſo great a 
: Temper, and ſo converſable a Meekneſs, my Mind 
: prompts me to ſay with Homer, I. x. v. 373. 


o wonder! kow much gentler is be grown ? 
: 


Vor hath this gentleneſs produced in thee any lazi- 


7 ncfs or irreſolution, but as Cultivation doth in the 
Earth, an evenneſs, and a profundity very effectual un- 
to fruitful action, inſtead of thy former vehemency 
and over-eagerneſs. And thereſore it is evident, that 
thy former pronitude to Anger, hath not been withe- 
Fred in thee by any decay of natural Fermentarion, 
2 hich a declination in Age might have effected, nor 
by a ſpontaneous Expiration of the heat it ſelf; but 
been cured by making uſe of ſome mollifying Precepts 
and Methods. 

And indeed (to tell you the truth) when I heard our 
Friend Eros ſay the ſame thing, I had a jealouſy that 


he did not report as the thing was, but that out of 


meer good Will, he teſtified thoſe things of you which 
Zovght to be found in every good and virtuous Man 


(although 
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(although you know he cannot be eaſily induced in ſa- 
vour of any to pronounce otherwiſe than what he jud- 
ges to be true) but now truly, as I do acquit him 
from having therein made any falfe report of thee, ſo 1 
defire thee, being now at leiſure from thy Journey, to 
declare unto us the Means and Medicine, by uſe where- 
of thou haſt brought thy Mind to be thus manageable 
and ingenious, thus gentle and obedient unto Reaſon. 
FUND ANUS, But i'th' mean while, (O moſt kind 
Sylla) you had beſt beware, leſt you alſo, through Af- 
fection and Friendſhip, prove to be overſeen in making 
an eſtimate of my Affairs. For Eros having himſelf 
alſo a Mind oft- times, unable to keep its ground, and 
to contain it ſelf within that Obedience which Homer 
makes mention of in praiſe of Ulyſſes, but ſubject to 
be exaſperated through an hatred. of Mens wickedneſs, 
may perhaps think I am grown more mild; juſt as in 
muſical pricking, when the Cliff is changed, that Note 
which before was the Baſe, becomes an higher Note in 
reſpect of others which are now below it. 
STLL 4. Neither of theſe are ſo (Fundanus) but 1 
pray you gratify us all in granting the Requeſt I made. 
FUND ANUS. This then (O ua) is one of thoſe 
excellent Rules given by Muſonius, which I bear in me- 
mory, That thoſe who would attain to a health of 
Mind, muſt be continually mend ing and reforming of 
their Lives: For 1 do not think that Reaſon cures as 
Hellebor? doth, by purging out its ſelf together with 
the Diſeaſe it cures; but by keeping. poſſeſſion of the 
Soul, and ſo governing and ordering its Judgments : 
For the power of Reaſon is not like to Drugs, but 
wholeſom Food. which, with the aſſiſtance of a good 


natural Diſpoſition, produceth an healthful Conſtitu- 


tion in as many as by frequent uſe it hath, as it were, 
become acquainted with. 

And as for thoſe good Exhortations and Admonirti- 
ons which are applyed to Paſſions, while they ſwell, 
and are in the height they work but ſlowly. and with 
ſmall ſucceſs; and differ in nothing from thoſe ſtrong 
Tmelling things, which indeed do ſerve to raiſe up thoſe 
that haye the Falling Sickneſs, upon their Legs again, 


after * 


WW 
1 


aſter they are fallen; but are not able to remove the 


oniti- 
ſwell, 
with 
ſtrong 
thoſe 


again, 


aſter 
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Diſeaſe: For whereas other Paſſions, even when they 
are in their ruff and acme, do in ſome ſort yield 


and admit Reaſon into the Soul, which comes to help it 
from without; Anger does not, as Melantbius ſpeaks, 


Diſplace the Mind, and then a# diſmal Things, 


> But abſolutely turns it out of Doors, and bolts the 
Door againſt it; and, like thoſe who burn their Hou- 
ſes and themſelves within them, it makes all things 
within full of Confuſion, Smoke and Noiſe : So that 
the Soul can neither ſee nor hear any thing that might 


relieve it. Wherefore ſooner will an empty Ship in a 


Storm at Sea, admit of a Governour from without, 


than a Man toſſed with Anger and Rage, liſten to the 


> Advice of another, unleſs he have his own Reaſon firſt 


prepared to entertain it, 


But as thoſe who expect to be beſieged, are wont 


to gather together, and lay in proviſions of ſuch things 
as they are like to ſtand in need of, not truſting to 
hopes of relief from without; ſo will it be our ſpecial 
concernment to fetch in from Philoſophy ſuch foreign 
Helps as it affords againſt Anger, and to ſtore them up 
in the Soul beforehand, ſeeing that it will not be fo 
eaſy a matter to provide our ſelyts when the time is 
come that we ſhould uſe them; for either the Soul can- 


not hear what is ſpoken without, by reaſon of the Tu- 


mult, unleſs it have its own Reaſon (like the Cryer in 
a Ship) ready to entertain and underſtand whatſoever 
Precept ſhall be given; or if it do chance to hear, yet 
will it be ready to deſpiſe what is patiently and mildly 
offered, and to be exaſperated further by what any ſhall 
with vehemency preſs upon it. For Wrath, being proud 


and ſelf conceited, and utterly averſe from compliance 


with others, like a fortifyed and guarded Tyranny, it 
| Ho have ſomething that is bred within it, and an in- 
mate to it, that muſt diflolve it. 

No the continuance and frequent fits of Anger, 


pProduce an evil habit in the Soul. called Wrathfulneſs, 


pr a Propenſity to be angry; which oft-rimes ends in 
Choler, bitterneſs and moroſity; when the Mind be- 
: comes 
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comes ulcerated, peeviſh and querulous, and like 2 


thin, weak plate of Iron, receives Impreffion, and is 
wounded by every the leaſt Occurrence: But when the 
Judgment doth preſently ſeize upon wrathful Ebulli- 
tions, and ſuppreſſes them; it doth not only work a 
Cure for the preſent, but renders the Soul firm, and 
not ſo liable to ſuch Impreſſions for the future. And 
truly, when I my ſelf had twice or thrice made a re- 
ſolute reſiſtance unto Anger, the like befel me that 
did the Thebans ; who having once foiled the Lacede- 
monians (that before that time had held rhemſelyes in- 
vincible) never after loſt ſo much as one Battel which 
they fought againft them. 

For I became fully aſſured in my Mind, that Anger 
might be overcome by the uſe of Reaſon, as perceiving 
that it might not only be quieted by the ſprinkling of 
cold Water (as Ariftotle relates) but alſo be extinguiſh- 
ed by putting one into a fright. Yea (and according to 
Homer) many Men have had their Anger melted and 
diſſipated by ſuddain ſurprize of Joy, So that I eame 
ro this firm Reſolution, that this Paſſion is not alto- 
gether incurable to ſuch as will but reſolutely ſer upon 
it; fince the Beginnings and Occafions of it are not 
always great, nor forcible, but a ſcoff, or a jeſt, or 
the laughing at one, or a nod only, or ſome other matter 
of no great Importance, hath put Men into Paſſion ; a 
Helena thus beſpeaking her Neice. 


o my Electra, now a Virgin State. 


Provoked her to make this nipping return: 


Thouꝰ rt wiſe too late, thou ſhould'ſt have kept at bome. 


And fo did Calliftbenes provoke Alexander, by ſaying 
(when the great Bowl was going round) O Alexander, 
IT will not drink ſo deep, as to make work for Eſculapius. 
As therefore it is an eaſy matter to ſtop the Fir! 
that is kindled only in Hares Wools, Candlewick, ot 
a little Chaff, but if it have once taken hold of matter 
that hath ſolidity and thickneſs, it ſoon inflames and 
conſumes 


Advanc'd, the bigheſt Timber of the Roof. 


In 
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* As Eſchylus (aid; fo he that obſerves Anger, while it 
2 is in its beginning, and ſees it by degrees ſmoaking and 
taking Fire from ſome Speech, or Chaff- like ſcurrility, 
hie needs take no great pains to extinguiſh ir, but of- 
tentimes puts an end to it only by filence or neglect. 
For as he that adds no Fewel to the Fire, hath alrea- 
dy as good as put it out; ſo he that doth not feed An- 
3 ger at the firſt, nor blow the Fire in himſelf, hath 
prevented and deſtroyed it. Wherefore Hieronymus, al- 
though he taught many other uſeful things, yet hath 
he given me no ſatisfaction in ſaying, that Anger is 
not perceptible in its Birth, by reaſon of its ſuddain- 
neſs, but only after its brought forth and exiſting; 
* for there is not any of all the other Paſhons, while it 
is gathering and ſtirring up, which hath its riſe and 
: increaſe ſo conſpicuous and obſervable ; which Homer 
* hath very prudently taught us, in making Achilles to 
be very ſuddainly ſurprized with Grief, as ſoon as ever 
2 heard the Word ſpoken ; when he ſaith | 


ſo ſaid) 
ln, P. v. 391. A ſable Cloud of Grief bim covey'd oer. 


But making Agamemnon grow angry ſlowly, and by 
many Words to be enflamed ; which if any one had 
prevented and forbidden, when they began, the Con- 
"teſt had never grown to that degree and greatneſs which 
it did. Wherefore Socrates, as oft as he perceived any 
ferceneſs of Spirit to riſe within towards any of his 
Friends; ſetting himſelf like a Promontory to break 
the Word, he would ſpeak with a lower Voice, bear a 
Fmiling Countenance, and look with a more gentle 
ye; thus, by bending to the other part, and mov- 
ing contrary to the Paſſion, he kept himſelf from fal- 
ling or being worſted, | 
For the firſt way (O Friend) to ſuppreſs Anger (as 
allo a Tyrant) is not to obey or yield to it, when it 
tommands us to ſpeak high, to look fiercely, and to 
peat our ſelves; but to be quiet, and not increaſe the 
Paſſion (as we do a Diſeaſe) by impatient toſſing and 
Frying out; for indeed thofe Love Frolicks, ſuch as 
Revelling, or drunken Viſits, finging and crowning the 
: Door 
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Door with Garlands, have a kind of Alleyiation and ; 


Eaſement in them, neither rude nor unpleaſing. 

Coming, I cry'd not who, nor whoſe, but Kid 

My Friend, if this be wrong, of right I miſi'd, 

And that Weeping aud Lamentation, which we uſe to 
indulge unto Mourners, doth doubtleſs carry forth 
much of the Grief together with the Tears : But An- 
ger (quite contrarily) is more inflamed by what the an- 
gry Perſons ſay or do, 

The beſt Courſe then is for a Man to compoſe him- 
ſelf, or elſe to run away and hide himſelf, and retreat 
into quietneſs, as into an Haven ( as Men are wont, 
when they perceive a fit of the Epilepſie coming up- 
on them) leſt we fall, or rather fall upon others; and 
truly we do moſt, and moſt frequently fall upon our 
Friends, For we neither loye all, nor envy all, nor 
fear all Meu, but there is nothing untouched, and un- 
ſer upon by Anger. We are angry with our Foes, and 
with our Friends; with our own Children, and our 
Parents ; nay, with the Gods above, and the very 
Beaſts below us, and Inſtruments that have no Life, az 
Thamyris Was 

His Horn, tho* bound with Gold, be brake in's Ire, 

He brake bis melodious and well rung Hire. | 
And Pandarus, wiſhing a Curſe upon himfelf if he did 
not burn his Bow, 

I. E. v. 216. Firſt broken by bis Hands ; 
But Xerxes dealt blows and marks of his Diſpleaſure to 
the Sea it ſelf, and ſent his Letters to the Mountain in 
the Stile enſuing. o thou wretched Athos, whoſe top nos 
reaches to the Skies, I charge thee, make not thy Stones to 
Big for my Works, and difficult to be wrought. If thou do, 
J will cut thee into pieces, and caſt thee into the Sea. 

For Anger hath many terrible Effects, and man) 


alſo that are ridiculous; and therefore of all Paſſions. 


this of Anger is moſt hated, and moſt contemned, and 
it is good to conſider both. | 
I therefore (whether rightly or no, I know not) be- 


gan this Cure with learning the nature of Anger, by 


beholding it in other Men, as the Laccdemonians learnt 


what Drunkenneſs was by ſeeing it in the Helots. And 
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the firſt place, as Hippocrates ſaid, That was rhe 
moſt dangerous Difeaſe, which made the fick Man's 
Countenance moſt unlike to what it was: So obſery- 
zung that Men tranſported with Anger do alfo exceed- 
ingly change their Viſage, Colour, Gate and Voice, 
I formed a kind of Image of that Paſſion to my ſelf, 
vithal conceiving great Indignation againſt my ſelf. 
If I ſhould at any time appear to my Friends, my 


* 'ife and Daughters, ſo terrible and diſcompoſed, not 
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pnly with ſo wild and ſtrange a Look, but alſo with 
Jo fierce and harſh a Voice, as I had met with ſome 
others of my Acquaintance, who by reaſon of Anger, 
were not able to obſerve, either good Manners or Coun- 
enance, or graceful Speech, or acceptable and becom- 
ing Converſation, 

+ Wherefore Caius Gracchus, the Rhetorician, being of a 
zugged Diſpoſition, and a paſtionate kind of Speaker, 
had a Pipe made for him, ſuch as Muficians uſed to 
yary their Voice higher or lower by degrees, and gent- 
I and with this Pipe, his Servant ſtanding behind him 
Fhile he pronounced, gave him a mild and-gentle 
Note, whereby he took him down from his loudneſs, 
nd took off the harſhneſs and angryneſs of his Voice, 
waging and charming the Anger of the Rhetorician- 


Ai their ſhrill wax-joyn'd Reed, who Herds do keep, 
* Sounds forth ſweet Meaſures, which invite to Sleep, 


For my own part, had I a careful and pleaſant Com- 
anion, that ſhould ſhew me my angry Face in a Glaſs, 
EF ſhould not at all take it ill; ſome are wont to have 
Looking-Glafs held to them while they waſh, tho? 
d little purpoſe; but to behold a Man's ſelf ſo unna- 
rally diſguiſed and diſordered, will conduce not a 
ttle to the Impeachment of Anger. For thoſe who 
flight in pleaſant Fables, tell us, that Minerva her ſelf 
aying on a Pipe, was ad moniſh'd by a Satyr; 
That Look becomes you not, lay down your Pipes, 
And tage your Arms, and ſet your Cheeks to rights. 
t would not regard it; yet when by chance ſhe be- 
Id the Mien of her Countenance in a River, ſhe mo- 
ed with Indignation, caſt her Pipes away; and 2 
er 
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her Art had the delight of Melody to comfort her 2. 
gainſt the Deformuty which it cauſed. And Marfyas, 2 
as it ſeems, did with a kind of Muzzle and Mouth. _* 
bands, by force reſtrain the roo forcible Eruption o 
his Breath, when he ſounded, and ſo corrected and 
concealed the Anamofie of his Countenance. 

With ſhining Gold be girt bis Temples rough, 

And bis wide Mouth with Thongs that ty'd behind. 
For Anger doth ſwell and puff up the Countenance ve- 
ry indecently, and ſends forth a yet more indecent and 
unpleaſant Voice. 


Moving the Heart: ſtrings, which ſhꝛuld be at reſt. 


When the Sea is toſſed and troubled with Wind: 
and caſts up. Moſs and Sea-weed, they ſay it is purged; 
but thoſe impure, bitter, and vain Words, which An- 
ger throws up, when the Soul is become a kind of Whir- 
pool, do defile the Speakers in the firſt place, and fi 
them with a diſhonour, arguing them to have alway 
ſuch things in them, and to be fall of them, only nov 
they are diſcovered to have them by their Anger. % 
that, as Plato ſaid, for ſo ſlight a matter as a Word. 
they undergo a moſt heavy Puniſhment, being ever a. 
ter accounted Enemies, evil Speakers, and of a malig 
nant Diſpoſition. 

While therefore I obſerve theſe things, I lay up h 
my Mind, and readily recount unto my ſelf, how goo. 
it is for one in a Feaver, but much more for one |! 
Anger to have his Tongue ſoft and fmooth. For | 
the Tongue in a Feaver be preternaturally affected, | 
is indeed an evil Symptom, but not a Cauſe; but! 
the Tongue of angry Men become rough and foul, ani 
fluxing it ſelf into abſurd Speeches, it produces conti: 
melious Injuries, which cauſe irreconcileable hatres 8 
and argues a poiſonous. malevolency, that lies feſtrin; 
within, For Wine does not make Men vent any thin{ 
ſo impure and odious as Anger doth; and beſides, ub 
proceeds from Wine, is uſually entertained with je- 
and Laughter, but that from Anger, is mix'd wit! Þ 
Gall and Bitterneſs; and he that is filent in his Cup 
is counted a Burthen and troubleſome to the * | 
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me y When Anger once is ſpread within thy Breaſt, 
jar Shut up thy Tongue, that vainly barking Beaſt. 
Nor doth the conftant Obſervation of Men in An- 
ger, miniſter theſe things only to our Conſideration, 
but alſo gives us to underſtand another natural pro- 
ce ve Perty of Anger, viz. How diſingenuous and unmanly 
tand Þ thing it is, and how far from true Wiſdom and 
| Greatneſs of Mind. Yet the Vulgar account the an- 
gry Man's Troubleſomneſs, to be his Activity, his loud 
Threats to argue Boldneſs, and his Refractorineſs, Con- 
Vinds, Fancy; as alſo, ſome do miſtake his Cruelty, for an 
rged; undertaking of great Matters, his Implacableneſs, for 
h An- 2 firmneſs of Reſolution, and his Morofity for an ha- 
Whir- Fred of that which is Evil; for in truth, both the 
nd fill Deeds and Motions, and the whole Mien of angry Men, 
alway o accuſe them of much Littleneſs and Infirmity, not 
ly nov Snly when they vex little Children, are angry and ſcold 
r. % Pith filly Women, and think Dogs, and Horſes, and 
Word, Aſſes, worthy of their Anger, and deſerving to be pu- 
ver af. Wiſhed (as Ctefipbon the Pancratias * who. vouchſafed to. 
malis "Wick the Aſs that had kicked him firſt) but even in 
Meir Tyrannical Slaughters; their low Spiritedneſs, 
; up 8 Which appears in their bitterneſs, and their ſuffering, 
w goo. Wen in their very Actions, are but like to the bitings 
one i! H Serpents, who when themſelves become burnt and 
For | full of pain, do violently thruſt the Venom that in- 
fed, | mes them, from themſelves, into them that hunt 
but! em. For as a great blow cauſes a great ſwelling in 
ul, ant e Fleſh, ſo in the ſofteſt Souls (which are moſt liable 
conti Impreſſions) the provocation given to them to hurt 
hatred rhers (like a ſtroke on the Soul) doth make it to ſwell 
feſtrin ith Anger, ſo much the more, by how much it is 
y thin; able to abide the ſmart, 
es, whi For this cauſe it is, that Women are more apt to 
ith Je: angry than Men are, and fick Perſons than the 
d wit! Walthful, and old Men, than thoſe who are in their 
ts Cu —_—_—_— — — —— — 
dmMmpanſ i. e. Vitor u all the Olympic Games. 
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hereas in Anger, there is not any thing more com- 
than Peace and Silence, as Sppbho ad viſeth, 


perfect 
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perfect Age and Strength, and Men in miſery, than | 


ſuch as proſper. For the Covetous Man is moſt prone 
to be angry with his Steward, the Glutton with his 


Cook, the jealous Man with his Wife, the Vain glo- 


rious Perſon with him that ſpeaks ill of him; but of 
all Men, there are none ſo exceedingly diſpoſed to be 
angry, as thoſe who are ambitious of Honour, and af- 
fect to carry on a Faction in a City, which (according 
to Pindar) is but a ſplendid Veration, In like manner, 
from the great Grief and Suffering of the Soul, thro' 
weakneſs eſpecially, there ariſeth Anger, which is not 
like the Nerves of the Soul (as one ſpake) bur like the 
ſtraining and convulfive Motions of it, when it does 
vehemently ſtir up it ſelf in its defires and endeavours 
of Revenge. | 

Indeed, evil Examples (whereof I have recounted 


ſome) do afford us no pleaſing Speculations, but yet 


neceflary : but now from thofe who have carried them. 
ſelves mildly and gently in their Anger, I ſhall preſent 
you with moſt excellent Sayings, and beautiful Con- 
templations, contemning fuch as ſay, ye bave wronged 
tbe Man indeed, and ſo let him bear it, and thus Stamp on bis 


Neck, Tread bim down in the Dirt; and ſuch like provo- 
king Speeches, whereby ſome do very unhandſomly 


tranſlate and remove Anger from the Women, to the 
Mens apartment. 
ſpects agrees with Juſtice, ſeems only to diſagree in re- 


fp:& of Mildneſs, as that which more properly belongs 


unto it. For it ſometimes befals even the worſer Men, 
to bear rule over thoſe who are better than themſel ves, 
but to erect a Trophy in the Soul againſt Anger (which 
Heraclitus ſaid, it was an hard thing to fight againſt, 
becauſe whatever that refolves to have, it buys at no 
leſs price than of the Soul it ſelf) is that which none 
but a great and victorious Puiſſance is able to atchieve, 
fince that alone can make decrecs and reſolves, where 


with, as with Nerves and Tendons, to bind and curd. 1 


the Paſſions. 

Wherefore I always ſtrive to collect and read, not 
only the Sayings and Deeds of Philoſophers, who (wiſe 
Men ſay) had no Gall in them; but eſpecially 3 of 

| ing 


For Fortitude, which in other re. 


—_—— — 
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Kings and Tyrants, of which ſort was that of Antigo- 
nus to his Souldiers, who as ſome were reviling him 

* near unto his Tent, ſuppoſing that he had not heard them, 


* ſtretching his Staff out of the Tent, ſaid, What will 
you not ſtand ſome where farther off, while you revile me ? 
And that of Arcadian the Argive, who was ever ſpeak- 
ing ill of Philip, exhorting one to flee, ; 
* Till be came there where none did Phili p bnow, 
And afterwards by ſome accident, appearing in Mas 
cedonia, Philip's Friends were of Opinion, that he ought 
not to be ſuffered, but be puniſhed : But Philip meer- 
ing with him, and ſpeaking courteouſly to him, and 
then ſending him Gifts (and particularly ſuch as were 
wont to be given to Strangers) he bad him to learn for 
the time to come, what to ſpeak of him to the Græci- 
ns; and when all teſtified that the Man was become a 
great Praiſer of Philip, even to admiration; you ſee 
aid he) I am @ better Phyſician than you. And when he 
5 been reproached at the olympic Solemnities; and 
ſome ſaid it was fit to make the Grecians to ſmart and 
Tue it, for reviling Philip, who had dealt well with 
them ; What then (ſaid he) will they do, if 1 make them 
ſmart ? Thoſe things alſo, which Pifftratus did to Tbra- 
Aulus, and Porſena to Mutius, were bravely done; and 
was that of Magas to Philemon, for having been by 
Him expoſed to laughter in a Comedy on the pub- 
lick Stage, in theſe Words, 


| Magas, the King bath ſent thee Letters; o! 
Unhappy Magas doth no Letters know, 


And having taken him, as he was by a Tempeſt caſt 
In ſhore at Paretoniunm, he commanded a Soldier with 
is naked Sword only to touch his Neck, and fo go 
irly away; and then having ſent to him a Ball and 
Fockals, as to a Child that Wanted Underſtanding, he 
uſmiſſed him, Ptolemy jeering a Grammarian for 

Ws want of Learning, ask'd him, who was the Father 
| Peleus;, I will anſwer you (quoth he) if you will 


* 
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tell me firſt, who was the Father of Lagus. This Jeet 4 
gave the King a rub for the obſcuriry of his Birth; 


whereat all were moved with Indignation, as a Thing 
not to be endured: But (faid Ptolemy) if it be not fit 
for a King to be jeered, then no more is it fit for him 
to jeer others. But Alexander was more ſevere than he 
in his Carriage towards Califthenes and clitus. Where- 


* * 


fore Porus, being taken captive by him, deſired him to 


uſe him like a King; and when Alexander asked him if 
he deſired no more, he anſwered, in ſaying, like a King, 
I have compriſed all things. And hence it is that they 


call the King of the Gods Meilicbius (mild and cour- Rt 


teous) and the Athenians, I think, call him Mai mates, 
but the Office of puniſhing they aſcribe to the Furics, 
and evil Geniz, never giving it the Epithet of Divine 
or Heavenly. As therefore one ſaid of Philip, when he 


rafed the City of olynthus, but be is not able to build | ö 


ſuch another city; ſo may it be ſaid to Anger, Thou 
canſt overthrow, and deſtroy, and cut down; but to 
reſtore, to ſpare, to ſave, and to bear with, is the 
work of Gentleneſs and Moderation; of a Camillus, a 
Metellut, an Ariſtides, and a Socrates ; but to ſtrike the 
King into one, and to bite, is the part of Piſmires and 
Flies. 


And truly, while I well conſider Revenge; I find | 
that the way which Anger takes for it, proves for the | 


moſt part ineffectual, as being ſpent in biting the Lips, 
gnaſhing the Teeth, vain Afﬀaults and Railings, full of 


filly Threats; and then. it acts like Children in a Race, | ti 


who, for want of governing themſelves, tumble down 
before they come to the Goal, towards which they 


make ridiculous haſte ; whence that Rbhodian ſaid not | 
amiſs ro the Servant of the Roman General, who ſpake | 


loudly and fiercely to him; 7 matter not much what thou 


ſayeſt, but what this your Maſter in ſilence thinks. And 8 


pbocles having armed Neoptolemus and Eurypylus, gave an 
high commendation of them when he ſaid, 


Each boldly charg'd, but ne er revild bis Foc. 


Some indeed of the Barbarians, do poyſon their Swords; 
but true Valour has no need of Choler, as bring dip! 


— 
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in | him, ; 


cer in reaſon ; but Anger and Fumes are weak aad eafily 


th; broken. Wherefore the Lacedemonzans are wont by the 
ing ſounding of Pipes to take off the edge of Anger from 
fit 


their Soldiers, when they fight ; and before they go te 
im | Battle, to Sacrifice to the Muſes, that they might have 
| he | the ſteady uſe of their Reaſon, and when they have put 
ere- | their Enemies to flight, they purſue them not, but 
1 to ſound a retreat to their mind; which like unto a ſhort 
n if Dagger, is eaſily to be managed and recovered, Bur 
ing, Anger makes ſlaughter of thouſands, before it can 
hey think it ſelf avenged, as it did of Cyrus and Pelopidas 
Dur- the Theban. | 
es, | Agatbocles, being reviled by ſome whom he beſieged, 
rics, bare it with mildneſs; and when one ſaid to him, o 
vine Potter, whence wilt thou have to pay thy Mercenary Soldiers? 
n he Che anſwered, with Laughter, from your City, if I can 
build tale it. And when ſome one from the Wall derided 
"hou | Antipbonus for his deformity, he anſwered, I bad thought 
it to bad been of an bandſome countenance ; and when he had 
the talen the City, he ſold thoſe for Slaves who had ſcoffed 
vs, a at him, proteſting, that it they reviled him ſo again, 
e the | The would call them to account before their Maſters. 
and | But I obſerve that Hunters and Orators, are wont to 
de much foiled by Anger. Ariftotle reports that the 
find Friends of Satyrus, when he was to plead a Cauſe, would 
r the | top his Ears with Wax, that ſo he might not confound 
Lips, | the Matter through Anger at the Revilings and Re- 
ull of | proaches of his Enemies. Do not we our ſelves often- 
Race, | times come ſhort of puniſhing an offending Servant, 
down | qwho runs away from us, being terrificd by our threat- 


— 


** n 


they ning words? That therefore which Nurſes ſay to little 
d not | Children, Do not cry, and thou ſhall haue it, may not unfitly 
ſpake | be applied to our mind when angry, be not haſty. nei- 


tt thou | ther ſpeak too loud, nor be too urgent, and ſo what you 
1d S (deſire, will be ſooner and better accompliſhed. For as a 
Fe an] Father, when he ſees his Son going about to cleave or cut 
ſomething with an Hatcher, takes himſelf the Hatchet, 
and doth it for him; ſo one taking the work of Revenge 
out of the hand of Anger, doth himſelf. without dan- 
yords; ger or hurt, yea, with profit alſo, inflict puniſhment 
g dip: | on him that deſerves it, and not on himſelf inſtead of 

in] him, as Anger oft-times doth, Now 


et 
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Now, whereas all Paſſions do ſtand in need of Diſci. 
pline (which by exercife may tame and ſubdue the un- 
reaſonableneſs and ſtubbornneſs of them) there is none, 
which we have more need to be exerciſed about, in 
reference to Servants, than that of Anger; for neither 
do we envy, nor fear them, nor have we any competi- | 
tion for honour with them; but we have frequent occa-. 
ſions of being angry with them; which cauſes many , 
offences and errors, by reaſon of that power which 
Maſters have; which being ſet (as it were) in a ſlippery 
place, and having none to withſtand it, doth eafily F 
ſupplant us: For it is impoſſible for one to keep from 
offending in matter of paſſion, a power which is ac- 
countable to none, unleſs he do inwardly reſtrain, and . 
gird up that great power with gentleneſs, and can flight . 
the often Speeches of his Wife and Friends, accuſing * 7 
him of remiſſneſs: And indeed I my ſelf have by no- 
thing more, than ſuch Speeches, been incenſed againſt my * 
Servants, as if they were ſpoiled for want of beating; 
and truly it was late before I came to underſtand: 5 
Fir, That it was better, that Servants ſhould be ſome- 
thing the worſe by indulgence, than that one ſhould 
diſtort himſelf through wrath and bitterneſs ſor the 
amendment of others; and then Secondly, obierving 
that many by this very impunity have been brought to 
be aſhamed to be Wicked, and have taken the rite and 
motive of their change to Virtue, more from being 
pardoned, than from being puniſhed ; and that they 
have obeyed ſome upon their nod only, peaceably, and 
more willingly than they have done others with all 
their beating and ſcourging, I became perſwaded of 7 
this, That Reaſon was fitter to govern with, than An- 
ger: For it is not as the Poet ſaid, | 


Where ever Fear is, there is Modefly. 


But on the contrary, it is in the modeſt, that that feat 
is bred, which produces Wiſdom and Reformation; ut 
whereas continual beating, and indeprecable, doth no: Wh 
make Men repent of doing evil, but only project hov aa 
to carry the matter ſo, as not to be diſcovered, when M 
they do it; and in the Third place, remembring —— ol. 
A ? 
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nd conſidering with my ſelf, that neither he who 
1 taught us the art of ſhooting, did forbid us ſhooting, 
put ſhooting amiſs, and that no more can it be any 
p inderance from puniſhing, to teach us how we may 
Ho it ſeaſonably and moderately, with Benefit and De- 
, Fency, 1 ftrive to put away Anger, eſpecially by not 
genying the puniſhed a Liberty to plead for themſelves, 
put granting them an hearing. For time gives a breath- 
I ng ſpace unto paſſion, and a delay, which mitigates 
Ind diſſolves it; and a man's Judgment in the mean 
hile finds out both a becoming manner, and a propor- 
—Fjonable meaſure of puniſhing : And moreover hereby, 

be that is puniſhed hath not any pretence left him to 
pbject againſt the correction given him, when he's pu- 
pied, not out of Anger, but being firſt himſelf con- 
*Finced of his fault, and (which would be a greater re- 
uſing ection) by this means the Servant ſhall not ſeem to 
calc more juſt things than his Maſter. | 
ſt my As therefore Phocion, after the death of Alexander, 
ting; p hinder the Atbenians from rifing too ſoon, or be- 
and: eving it too haſtily, ſaid, O Athenians, if he be dead 


ſome Þ day, he will be ſo to morrow, and 6n the next day 
hould ter that: In like manner do I judge one ought to 
r the ggeſt to himſelf, who through Anger is making haſte 
rVin, i puniſh, if it be true to day, that he hath thus 
gh o WMronged thee, it will be true to morrow, and on the 
e and rt day alſo. Nor will there any inconvenience follow, 
being hon tho deferring of his puniſhment for a while; but 
; they he be puniſht all in haſte, he will even after ſeem to 
£ and Ive been innocent; as it hath oftentimes fallen out 
ith al retofore. For which of us all is ſo cruel, as to tor- 
led Of "Ment or ſcourge a Servant, becauſe five or ten days be- 
n An- e, he burnt the Meat, or overturned the Table, or 


not ſoon enough what he was bidden ? And yet 


biy it is for ſuch things as theſe, while they are freſh 


newly done. that we are fo diſordered, becomin 


at fear el and implacable; for as bodies through a Miſt, 
ation; Mfrctions through anger, ſeem greater than they are. 
th not Mcrefore we ought ſpeedily to recal ſuch conſiderations 
ct hov hel: are ro our mind; and being unqueſtionably 
, when "WE of paſſion, if then to a pure and compoſed Reaſon, 
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the deed do appear to be wicked, we ought to 
animadvert, and not defer any longer, nor forbear to- 


-puniſh it, as thoſe do to eat their Food, who have loſt | 


50 


their appetite. 


Mariners, who in fair weather keep loitering within 
the Haven, and then, when the Wind blows ſtrong, 
put to Sea, though not without evident danger : $0 
we like iſe condemning the remiſſneſs and overcalmneſ; 
of our Reaſon in puniſhing, make haſte to do it, 
while our Anger is up, and puſhes us forward, like 4 
dangerous Wind. 


He that uſeth Food, doth it to gratifie his hunger, 


v hich is natural; but he that inflicts puniſhment Mould 
do it without either hungering or thirſting after it, 
not needing Anger, like Sawce, to quicken, or whe: 
him on to puniſh ; but when he is fartheſt off fron 
defiring it, bringing his Reaſon to do it as a thing 
moſt neceſſary. 

And though Ariftotle report that in his time Servant: 
in Tyrrhenia were wont to be Scourged, while the Mu— 
ſick played; yet they who puniſh others, ought not 
to be carried on with a deſire of puniſhing, as of a thing 
they delighted and took pleaſure in; nor to rejoyc: 
when they puniſh, and then repent of it when thy 
have done; whereof the firſt is ſavage ; the laſt wo 
maniſh ; but without either ſorrow or pleaſure, to it. 
flict juſt puniſhment, when Reaſon is free to judg: 
and ſo leave no pretence for Anger to intermeddlz 
But this perhaps may ſeem to be, not a cure of Ange 
but only a thruſting by, and avoiding of ſuch Miſcar 
riages as ſome Men fall into, when they are Angry; yt 
the ſwelling of the Spleen being aſſwaged abates th. 
Feaver, though it be but a ſymptom of it, as Heron 
mus tells us. But confidering well the original ni 
production of Anger it ſelf, I obſerved that diver 
Men fell into Anger for different cauſes 3; and yet ® 
of them, probably, out of an opinion of their bei 


deſpiſed and neglected ; and therefore he that wont + 


all 


For there is nothing to which we can 
more juſtly impute men's puniſhing others in their 
anger, than to their not puniſhing them, when their > 
anger is over, but growing remiſs, and doing like lazy | 
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aſſiſt thoſe who defire to avoid being angry, muſt per- 
ſwade them to think, that there was nothing of neg- 
lect or daring in the action, and to impure it rather 
to folly or neceffity, or diſorder of Mind, or the miſ- 

ad venture of thoſe that did it. Thus Sophocles in Antigone. 


O King, 


The beſt reſolved Mind, in miſery 
Can't keep it's ground, but ſufſers ecftaſy. 


And fo Agamemnon aſcribing the taking away of Bri- 
* feis unto Ate, adds, Hom, I. T 138. | 


5 Since T ſo fooliſh was as thee to wrong, 
Til pleaſe thee now, and give thee ſplendid gifts. 


For ſupplication is an act of one, who is far from 
2 contemning, and when he that hath done an injury 
appears ſubmiſs, he thereby removes all ſuſpicion of neg» 
lect, But he that is moved to Anger, muſt not expect 
or wait for ſuch a ſubmiſſion : But rather aſſume that 
| of Diogenes, to himſelf; who, when one ſaid to him, 
125 deride thee, o Diogenes; made anſwer, but I am not 
derided, and not think himſelf contemned but rather 
himſelf contemn that man that offends him, as one act- 
ing out of weakneſs or error, raſhneſs or carcleſneſfs, 
rudeneſs or dotage, or childiſhneſs. But we muſt bear 
zwith all thoſe of our own Family, and our Friends 
herein; for they do not contemn nor neglect us, as if 
ve were impotent or floathful, and ſo could not or 
v ould not puniſh an affront ; but by reaſon of our mo- 
Neration or good will towards them, ſome becauſe we 
Are gentle, others becauſe we are loving towards them. 
But now alas! Out of a ſurmiſe that we are contemned, 
Fe not only become exaſperated againft our Wives, 
Pur Servants and Friends; but we fall out alſo with 
Inn-keepers and Mariners, and Oftlers (and thoſe too 
ftentimes when they are in drink) and all out of a 
ſpicion that they deſpiſe us. Yea, we quarrel with 
ogs., becauſe they bark at us, and Aſſes if they chance 
ruck againft us; like him who was going to bear a 
F-:iverof Aﬀes, but when he cried out I am an 4ihenian, 
Ell to beating the Aſſe, ſaying, I hope thou art not 
"1 D 2 an 
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an Athenian too, and ſo accoſted him with many a Baſti- 
nado. And truly ſelf-love eſpecially, and moroſity, 
together with luxury and efeminacy, do breed in us 
long and frequent fits of Anger; which by little and 
little are gathered together into our Souls, like aſwarm 
of Bees and Waſps. 

Wherefore there is nothing more conducing to a gen- 
tle behaviour towards ones Wife and Family, and 
Friends, than the liking of a plain and fimple dier, 
for him that can content himſelf with ſuch as is ſet be- 
fore him, and ſtands not in need of many and ſuperflu- 
ous viands, like him in the Poet, 


N bo neither too much longs for Boyl'd nor Roaſt, 
But likes bis Meat, what way ſo ever dreſt. 


But he that never drinks unleſs he have Snow by him; 
nor can eat Bread if it be bought in the Market ; nor 
taſte Victuals out of a mean or Earthen Veſſel; nor 
ſleep on a Bed, unleſs it be ſwell'd and puffed up with 
Feathers like to the Sea, when it's heaved up from the 
bottom; but with Cudgels and Blows, with running, 
calling, and ſweating doth haſten his Servitors that 
wait at Table, with that hurry, as if they were ſent 
for Cataplaſms for ſome inflamed and painful Ulcer, he 
being flave to a weak, moroſe, and diſcontentful diet, 
doth (as it were by a continual Cough, or many buffet- 


tings) breed in himſelf, before he is aware, an ulcerous 


and defluxive diſpoſition unto Anger. And therefore 
the Body is to be brought by the uſe of a ſpare Dier, 
to content it ſelf with ordinary fare, and ſo be made 
ſufficient for it ſelf. For they who need but few things, 
are not liable to Anger by being diſappointed of many, 
and it is no hard matter, being firſt contented in point 
of Diet, to treat the Company in ſilence; and not by 
being angry at every thing, and of a faſtidious and 
querulous Appetite, to entertain themſelves and rheir 
Friends with the moſt unpleaſant diſh of all, which 1: 


Anger, and ſo 


* 


Than Supper noug bt can more unpleaſant be, 
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When the Servants are beaten, and the Wife railed 
at, becauſe ſome is burnt, or ſmoaked, or not ſalt e-. 
nough, or becauſe the Bread is too cold, Arcaſilaus en- 
tertaining his Friends and ſome Strangers alſo, at 4 
Feaſt; the Supper was ſet on the Board, but there wan- 
ted Bread, the Servants having (it ſeems) neglected to 
buy any. Now on ſuch an occaſion, which of us would 
not have rent the very Walls with out-cries? But he 
: ſmiling, ſaid only, what a fine thing it is to have a- 
Caterer that is a wiſe Man? Alſo Sogrates taking Eu- 
* thydemus from the Wreſtling-houſe home with him to 
Supper, his Wife Xantippe came to him in a pelting 
* chafe, reviling him, and in concluſion oyerthrew the 
| Whereupon Euthydemus aroſe up and went bis 
way, being very much troubled at what had happene 
But ſajd Socrates to him, did not an Hen at your Houle 
the other day come flying and do the like? and yet! 
For Friends are to be enter- 
tained with Complaitynce, Chearfulneſs and Familt- 
arity ; not by knitting Brows, nor by ſtriking Hor- 
rour and Trembling into thoſe that ſerve, 
We muſt alſo accuſtom our ſelves to the uſe of any 
Cups indifferently, and not to uſe. this, rather than 
rhat, as ſome are wont out of many, to ſingle ſome one 
little Cup (as they ſay Marius uſed to do) or elſe 4 
great one, and to drink out of none but that; and ſo 
it is with them, for Oyl-glaſſes and Bruſhes, affectin 
one above all the reſt, and when any one of theſe chance 
to be broken or loſt, then they take it hainouſly, and 
puniſh ſeverely thoſe that did it. And therefore he 
that is prone to be angry, ſhould refrain from ſuch 
things as are rare and curiouſly wrought, ſuch as Cups 
and Seals, and precious Stones: For ſuch things being 
loſt, do put a Man into diſorder, more than cheap and 
ordinary things are apt to do. Wherefore when Nero 
was making an eight ſquare Tent, a wonderful Specta+ 
cle for Coſt and Beauty: Thou haſt proved thy ſelf 
(ſaid Seneca to him) to be a poor Man; for if you 
chance to loſe this, you cannot tell where to get ſuch 
another; and indeed it ſo fell out, that the Ship ſink- 
ing, this Tent was loſt with it. But Nero remembring 
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the Words of Seneca, bare the loſs of it with greater 
moderation. 

But this facility in other matters, doth make a Man 
facile and gentle towards his Servants, and if towards 
Servants, then doubtleſs towards Friends and Subjects 
alſo, 

We ſee alſo that new-bought Servants enquire con- 
cerning him that bought them, not whether he be Su- 
perſtitious or Envious, but whether he be an angry 
Man or no: and that univerſally, neither Men can 1n- 
dure their Wives, though Chaſte; nor Women their 
Husbands, though kind, if they be angry withal; nor 
Friends the Converſation of one another; and ſo nei- 
ther Wedlock, nor Friendſhip, with Anger, are to be 
endured. But if Anger be away, even Drunkennefſs it 
ſelf is counted a light matter with them, and eafily 
diſpenſed with. For Bacchus his Cane is a ſufficient 
Chaſtiſer of a drunken Man; if the addition of An- 
ger do not make the Wine of Lyeus and cboreus (as 
Bacchus was called, from relaxing the Cares of the 
Mind, and diſpoſing Men to dancing) to become an 
omoſles or Menoles, cruel and furious, And madneſs ir 
ſelf. if it be alone, is cured by Hellebore; but if it b: 
found in complication with Anger, it furniſhes Matter 
for Tragedies aud diſmal Stories. 

Neither ought any, fo much as in their Playing and 

Jeſting, to give way to their Anger, for it turns good 


Will into hatred ; nor when they are diſputing, for it 


turns a defire of knowing Truth, into a love of Con- 


rention ; nor when they fit in Judgment, for it ad 
violence to Authority; nor when they are teaching, 


for it dulls the Learner, and breeds in him an hatred 


of all Learning; nor if they be in Proſperity, for it in- Þ 


creaſes Envy; nor if in Adverſity, for it makes them 
ro be unpitied, while they are moroſe, and fall foul on 
thoſe who commiſerate them, as Priamus did, Hiad. Q. 


. C's 339. 


Be gone, ye upbraiding Scoundrels, ha'n't y* at home 
Enough, that to belp bare my Grief ye come ? 


Where Þ | 


me 
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Whereas Compliance doth remedy ſome things, put: 
an Ornament upon others, and ſwceten others; bur it 


' wholly overcomes and aboliſhes all Anger and Moroſ- 


ty, by a gentle behaviour. As may be ſeen in that ex- 
cellent Example of Euch, who when his Brother, 
upon a falling out betwixt them, had ſaid, Let me 
Periſh if I be not avenged of you, replied, and let me periſh: 
if I do not perſwade you into a better Mind; and by fo 
ſaying, he ſtraitway diverted him from his purpole, 
and changed his Mind. And Pol-mon. being reviled by 
one that loved precious Stones well, and was even fick 
of the love of coſtly Signets, anſwered nothing, bur 
minded one of the Signets which the Man wore about 
him. and looked wiſtfully upon it, as defirous to diſcern 
its Worth and Excellency. Whereat the Man being 
pleaſed, ſaid, not ſo, O Polemon, but look upon it in 
the Sun-ſhine, and it will appear much better to you. 
And Arxiſtiptus, when there happened to be a falling 
out between him and Eſthines, and one ſaid to him, 
0 Ariſtippus, what is now become of the Friendſhip that was 
between you two? anſwered, it is afleep, but I will go and 


' awaken it; and then coming to Eſchines, he ſaid to him, 


bat? doſt thou tate me to be ſp uttcriy wretched and in- 
curable, as not to be worth thy Admonitton? No wonder 
(ſaid Eſchines) if thou by nature ſo excelling me in every: 
thing, didſt here alſo dijtern before me, what was right and 
fitting to be done. 


A Woman's, nay a little Child's ſoft hand, 
With gentle ftroa%ing eaſier do:b command, 
And make the Friſtling Boar to couch and fall, 
Than any bo;fterous Wreſtler of th:m all, 


; But we that can tame wild Beaſts, and make them gen- 


tle, carrying young Wolves, and the Whelps of Lyons 
in our Arms, do in a fit of Anger caſt our own Chil- 
dren, Friends and Companions out of our Embraces, 
letting looſe our wrath like a wild Beaſt, upon our Ser- 
vants and Fellow-Citizens, extenuating, yea honeſtin 

it by the ſpecious name of Zeal againſt Wickedneſs, 
wherein we do amiſs : but I ſuppoſe, when we call one 


of the other Paſſions, and Diſeaſes of the Soul Provi- 
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dence, another Liberality, another Piety, we cannot 
fo acquit and clear our ſelves of any of them. And 
truly as Zeno ſaid, that the Seed was a mixture, and 
drawn from all the Powers of the Soul: In like man- 
ner Anger ſeems to be a kind of univerſal Secd extra- 
cted from all the Paſſions; for it's taken from Grief, 
and Pleaſure, and Infolency, and then from Envy, it 
hath the evil property of rejoycing at other's Adver- 
fity, and is worſe than Murther it ſelf; for it doth 
not ſtrive to free it ſelf from ſuffering, but to bring 
miſchief to ir ſelf, if it may thereby but do another 
Man an an evil turn: And it hath the moſt odious 
kind of defire inbred in it, as being a deſire of griey- 
ing and hurting another, 

Wherefore when we go to the Houſes of Drunkards, 
we may hear the Minſtrels playing betimes in the 
Morning, and behold there (as one ſaid) the very dirt 
of Wine, and certain ſcattered fragments of Garlands, 
S:rvants drunk at the Door, and the marks and effects 
of angry and ſurly Men may be read in the Faces, 
Brands and Fetters of the Servants: But Lamentation 
is the only Muſician, that always, like a Screech Owl, 
alights and firs on the Roof of an angry Man, while 
within the Stewards are beaten, and the Maid-Servants 
tormented ; ſo that the Spectators in the midſt of their 
Mirth and Delight, cannot but pity thoſe ſad Effects 
of Anger, 

And truly even thoſe, who out of a real hatred ct 
Wickedneſs, do often happen to be ſurprized with An- 
ger, muſt abate the Exceſs and Vehemency of it, to- 
gecher with overmuch credulity about thoſe with whom 
they do Converſe; ſor of all other Cauſes, this doth 
woſt increaſe Anger, when one proves to be wicked, 
whom we took for a good Man; and when one who 
we thought had loved us, falls into ſome difference 
and chiding with us. 

As for my own Diſpoſition, thou knoweſt very well 
with how ſtrong Inclinations it is carried to ſhew kind- 
neſs to Men, and to confide in them; and therefore 
(like thoſe, who miſſing their ſtep, tread on the empty 
Air) when J do moſt of all truſt ro Mens love, and a. 
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it were, prop my ſelf up with it, I do then moſt of all 
miſcarry, and finding my ſelf diſappointed, am trou- 
bled at it: and truly I have not hitherto been able to 
free my ſelf from this great propenſity that is in me, 
and forwardneſs in my love, but againſt credulity, per- 
haps I can make uſe of Plato's caution for a Bridle : 
For he ſaid, he ſo commended Helicon the Mathemati- 
cian, as knowing him to be a Creature by nature very 


mutable, and that he had a jealouſy even of thoſe who 


had been well educated in the City; leſt, being Men, 
and the Off-ſpring of Men, they ſhould in ſomething 
or other diſcover the Infirmity of their Nature, Bur- 
when Sopbocles ſaid, that for the moſt part 


Thieves Pranks do but betray them to be Men, 
He ſeems to have been roo ſevere upon us, overmuch 
trampling on and diſparaging. us; and yet truly this 


moroſity in cenſuring, and over propenſity to accuſe us, 
doth ſerve to render us moderate in our Anger; for 


'that which is ſuddain and above our Expectation, doth 


caſt us into a kind of Ecſtaſy. But we ought (as Pane- 
tus ſomewhere ſaid) to imitate A4naragoras, and as he 
ſaid upon the Death of his Son, 7 hncw before that I had 
begctten but a mortal Man: So ſhould every one of us 
with like Words, entertain by way of Epipbonema, ſuch - 
Offences as ſtir up to Anger; I knew. that when 1 
bought my Servant, I did not buy a wiſe Man; I knew 
that I did not get a Friend that had no Paſſions; I 
knew that L had a Wife that was but a Woman, But 
if cyery one would always ſay that of Plato to himſelf, 
Bit am not I (perhaps) ſuch an one my ſelf? and turn 
bis Reaſon from abroad to look into himſelf. and put 
an awe upon his Keprehenſion of others; he would nor 
male fo much uſe of his hatred of Evil, in being angry 
Yith, or reproving other Men, when he ſees himielt to 
tand in need of ſuch Indulgence. But now every one 
of us, when he is angry and puniſhing, can bring the 
Words of Ariſtides and of Cato, do not Steal, do not Ly:, 
bud why are ye ſo Noatbful ? And (that which is moſt tru- 
ſhameful of all) we do in our Anger reprove others 
r being angry; and what was done amiſs through Au- 
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ger, we puniſh in our Paſſion, therein not acting like 
Phyſicians, who purge bittey Cholcy with @ bitter Pill, but 
more increaſing and exaſperating the Diſeaſe, which 
we pretend to Cure. 

While therefore I am thus reaſoning with my ſelf, I 
endeavour alfo to abate ſomething of my curioſity ; 
becauſe for any one over curiouſly ro enquire and pry 


into every thing, and to make a publick Buſineſs of | 


every Employment of à Servant, every Action of a 


Friend, every little Carriage of a Son, every W hiſpe- | 


ring of a Wife, it cauſes great, and long, and daily fits 
of Anger, whereof the Product and Iſſue is a peeviſh 
and moroſe Diſpoſition. Wherefore (according to Eu- 
ripides) God puts his Hands to things of greateſt mo- 
ment, but leaves leſſer Matters to be governed by For- 


tune. But truly I think a prudent Man ought not to 


permit any thing at all to truſt to Fortune, nor to neg- 
lect any thing, but to truſt and commit ſome things 
to his Wiſe, ſome things to his Servants, and ſome 
things to his Friends (as a Prince to certain Vice-gerents 
and Perſons accountable, and Ad miniſtrators) while 


—— 


himſelf is employing his Reaſon about ſuch Matters as | 


are moſt proper for him, and of greateſt Concernment, 

For as ſmall Letters hurt the Sight, ſo do ſmall Mat- 
ters him that is too much intent upon them; they vex 
and ſtir up Anger. which begets an evil habit in him, 
in reference to greater Affairs. But above all the reſt, 
I looked on that of Enpedocles as a divine thing, vi. 
To ſuſt or atflain from Evil, And I commended alſo 
thoſe Vows and Proſeſſions made in Prayers, as things 
neither indecent in themſelves, nor unbecoming the 


ſtudy of Wiſdom and Philoſophy, viz. For a whole | 


Years time to abſtain from Venery and Wine, ſerving 
God with Temperance all the while; or elſe again, for 
a certain time to abſtain from Lying, minding and 


watching over our ſelves (and that with all diligent en- 


deavours, at leaſt in our jeſting and merry Diſcourſe) 


that we ſpeak nothing but hat is true. Then I con- 
formed my Soul to theſe Vows (ſuppoſing it would be 
no leſs acceptable to God than theirs, who ſo voved) 
and ſet my ſelf firſt}, to obſerye a few Sacred Days allo, | 
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wherein T would abſtain from being angry, as it were 
from being drunk, or from drinking Wine (as dewoutly 
as if I were obſerving the Nepbalia or Meliſponda, wherein 
neither feaſting nor drinking of Wine was permitted) and 
then making trial of my ſelf by little and little for a 
Month or two, I by this means in tract of Time made 
ſome good progreſs and advance unto further patience in 
bearing Evils, diligently obferving and keeping my ſelf 


: courteous in Language and Behaviour, free from Anger, 


and pure from all wicked Words and abſurd Actions, 


: and from Paſſion, which for a little (and that no grate-- 


ful) pleaſure, brings forth great Perturbations and ſame- 
ful Repentance after it. Whence Experience, not with- 
out ſome divine Aſſiſtance hath, I ſuppoſe, made it evi- 
dent that that was a very true judgement and aſſertion, 


' vi%, That this courteous, gentle and benign Diſpoſition and 


B. taviour, is not ſi acceptable, ſo obliging, and fo deligbt- 


* ful to any of thoſe with whom they Converſe, as it is to thoſe 
' that bave it. 


* 


— 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Thomas 
Hoy, Fella of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 


Ome Plants there are, in their own Nature wild and 
barren, and hurt ful to Seed and Garden Sets, which 


a jet, among able Husband men, paſs for infallible Signs of 


: rich and promiſing Soil: In like manner, ſome Paſſions 


of the Mind not good in themſelves, yet ſerve as firſt 


: Shoors and Promiſes of a towardly Diſpoſition, 


Among 
theſe I rank Baſbſilneſs, the Subject of our preſent Dit- 
NV no i Sign indeed, but the Cauſe The Baſbful and 
ad Occation of a great deal of Harm. F 
For the Baſhful oftentimes run into — * —— 

the ſame Enormities as the moſt har- FAG 

den'd.and impudent, with this difference only, thar the 
former 
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former feel a regret for ſuch Miſcarriages, but the lat-. 
ter take a Pleaſure and Satisfaction therein. The Grace- 
lefs Perſon is without Senſe of Grief for the greateſt 
Baſeneſs, and the Baſhful is in Diſtreſs for the leaſt ap- 
pearance of it: For Baſhfulneſs is only Modeſty in the 


4 Exceſs; and may aptly enough be defined 
NT A Confuſion or DejeFedueſs of Sort, diſcove- 
red in ſuitable Characters on the Face. For 
as that Grief which caſts down the Eyes, is termed * De- 
jectedneſs, ſo that kind of Modeſty, which cannot look 
another in the Face, they call Baſhſulneſt. The Orator 
ſpeaking of a ſhameleſs Fellow, ſaid, He carried Harlots, 
not Virgins in bis Eyes: [playing with the Original Word 
x01, Which is uſed to ſignify a Virgin, or the Pupil of the 
Eye: ] yet on the other hand, the Mecyiſhly Baſhful 
betrays no leſs the Effeminacy and Impotency of his 
Mind in his Looks, palliating that Weakneſs, which ex- 
poſes him to the Mercy of Impudence, with the ſpect- 
ous Name of Modeſty. . Cato indeed was wont to ſay of 
young Perſons, he had a greater Opinion of ſuch as were 
ſubject to colour, than thoſe that look'd pale; teach- 
ing us thereby to look with greater Apprehenſions on 
the heinouſneſs of an Action, than the Reprimand which 
might happily. follow; and to be more afraid of the 
Suſpicion of doing an ill Thing, than the Danger of it. 
However, to be meek and Chichen-hearted, fo as not to 
be able to away with an ill. Loob, or hard Word from 
another, is equally to be avoided; becauſe many Men 
have been deterred from generous Undertakings, no 
leſs for fear of Calumny and Detraction, than the Dan- 
ger or Difficulty of ſuch attempts. Therefore Care is to 
be taken, not to baulk or depreſs the Weaknefs in one 
Caſe, nor to abet or countenance invincible Impudencs 
in the other, ſuch as is reported of Ana xarchus 
Whoſe Dog-lihke Carriage and Effrontery, 
De ſpifing Infamy, out- fac d Diſgrace. 
A convenient Mien between both is rather to be ende1- 
voured after, by repreſſing the over Impudent, and ani- 
mating the too meek Temper. 
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Of Baſhfulnefs. 
But this kind of Cure, as it is diffi- 
cult, ſo is the reſtraining ſuch Exceſſes | _ I this I- 
not without Danger; For as a Gar- edi 

diner in ſtubbing up ſome wild or n. 
uſeleſs Buſhes, makes at them carelefly with his Spade, 
or burns them off the Ground ; but in drefling a Vine, 
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or grafting an Apple, or pruning an Olive, carries his 


Hand with the greateſt warineſs and deliberation, that 


he may not unluckily injure the Tree: So a Philoſo- 


pher, in removing Envy, that uſeleſs and untractable 
Plant, or Covetouſneſs, or immoderate Love of Plea- 
ſure, may cut deep ſafely, and make a large Scar; but 


if he be to apply his Diſcourſe ro ſome more ſenſible 


or delicate Part, ſuch as the reſtraining excefs of Baſh- 


- fulneſs, it lies upon him to be very careful not to cut 


off, or eradicate Modeſty with the contrary Vice. For 
we muft not ſo far extirpate all Baſhſulneſs in Youth, 
as to leave them careleſs or impudent. But as thoſe that 
pull down private Houſes adjoyning to the Temples of 
the Gods, prop up ſuch parts as are contiguous to 
them; ſo in undermining Baſhfulneſs, due regard is to 
be had to adjacent Modeſty, Good Nature and Huma- 
nity. And yet theſe are the very Names wherewith 
ſuch an one is apt to flatter himſelf, and upon which 
he values himſelf mightily, that he is only good Naru- 
red, and Courteous, and Civil; not Obſtinate and In- 
exorable. The Stoicks therefore, in their Diſcourſes of 
Modeſty, diſtinguiſh all along betwixt that and Baſh- 


fulneſs, leaving not ſo much as * Ambiguity of Terms 


for a Pretence to the Vice. However, asking their good 
leave, we ſhall make bold to uſe ſuch Words indiffe⸗ 
rently in either Senſe; or rather following the Exam 
ple of Homer, whofe Authority we have for it, 


Much Harm oft-times to Modeſty befals, 
Much Good oft-times 


And it was not done amiſs of him to make mention of 
the hurtfulneſs of it firſt; becauſe Modeſty, till reduced 
to a juſt Meen, cannot be ſaid to be uſeful or good. 
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In the firſt place therefore, the modeſt (or baſhful 


Man muſt be perſwaded and ſatisfied, that that Di- 


Kemper of the Mind is prejudicial to him, and that no- 


thing which is ſo, can be eligible. And withal, he muſt 
be cautious how he ſuffers himſelf to be cajoll'd and led 


by the Noſe with the Titles of Courteous or ſociable, in | 


Exchange for thoſe of grave, great and juſt, Nor like 
Pegaſus in Euripides, 

Who when the Hero mounted on his Back, 
' Was ſeen to ſail beneath the noble Weight, Bellerophon, 


Muſt he ſcruple to appear hard or ungentle to ſuch as | 


make their Addreſſes to him. It is recorded of Bochoris 
King of Egypt, a Man of a very cruel Nature, That 
the Goddeſs is ſent a kind of a Serpent (called A/ps) 


which winding it ſelf about his Head, intercepted his 


Sight, and was a means to him of deter mining Cauſes 


according to Equity. But Baſhfulneſs happening upon | 
* remiſs and ſpiritleſs Tempers, ſuffers them not to ex- 
preſs their Diſlike of any thing, or to argue againſt it; | 


but perverts many times the Sentence of Arbitrators, 


and ſtops the Mouths of skilful Pleaders, forcing them 
in ſome things, to act and ſpeak much beſide their Incli- | 
nation, and contrary to their Conviction. And the le 

Senſe of Honour, or the worſe Principles any Man has | 
entertained, the greater aſcendant has he over the mo- 


deſt Man, whom he forcibly brings to his own Term: 
by ſtrength of Impudence. Upon this Account it 1, 
that Baſhfulneſs, a Place that lies low and acceſſible, can 


make no reſiſtance, and decline no Temptation, bur i: | 


expos'd to the meaneſt Actions and vileſt of Vices. But 
above all, this is the worſt Guardian of raw and un- 


experienced Youth : For, as Brutus ſaid, He ſvems to have | 
kad but an ill Education, that bas not learnt to deny ay | 


thing; and no better Overſeer is it of the Marriage-Bed, 
or the F Women's Apartment: For as the Lady in Ye 
cles accuſes the Spark that had debauched her, 


Thy Tongue, t by flattering Tongue too ſoon prevail'd, 
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So this Vice, happening upon 2a Diſpoſition inclinable- 


to Debauchery, prepares and opens the way, and leaves 


all things eafy and acceſſible to ſuch as are ready to pre- 
fer their wicked Deſigns. Preſents and Treats are ir- 


reſiſtable Baits for common mercenary Creatures; but 


; Importunity befriended with Baſhfulneſs on their fide, 


has ſometimes undone the modeſteſt Women. I omit 
* what Inconveniences this kind of Modeſty occaſions, 
* when it obliges Men to lend their Money to ſuch whoſe 
1 Credit is blown upon in the World; Or ro give Bail for 


thoſe they dare not truſt; we do this, tis true, with 


. an ill Will, and in our Heart reflect upon that old Say- 
5 ing, Be Bail, and pay for't, yet cannot make uſe of it 


in our Practice. 


Ho many this Fault has ru- Ihfaxces of fone that 
count. Creon in the Play, tells 2 1 3 "ves 
* Mcdea excellently well, OO POR 
s better now to brave thy direft Hate, 
: Than curſe a fooliſh Eafinefs too late. 
Fet afterwards being wrought upon to grant her but 
one day longer, ruined himſelf and Family by it. For 
the ſame reaſon ſome ſuſpecting Deſigns our againſt their 
* Life, have neglected to provide for their Safety. Thus 
Dio could not be ignorant of the Treachery of Callippus, 
yet thought it unfit to entertain ſuch Thoughts of his 
* pretended Friend and Gueſt, So again, Antipater, the 
Fon of Caſſander, having entertained Demetrius at Supper, 
and being engaged by him for the next Night, becauſe 
: he was unwilling to diſtruſt one who had truſted him, 
went, and had his Throat cut after Supper. Polyſper- 
chon had promiſed Caſſander, for an hundred Talents to 
murder Hercules, the Son of Alexander by Bafine ; upon 
this, he invites him to ſup, but the young Man having 
ſome Suſpicion of the thing, prerends himſelf indiſpo- 
ſed : Polyſperchon coming to him; ir, ſays he, above 
all things endeavour after your Father's Courtcous Ec haꝛ iouer, 
and obliging way to bis Friends, unleſs you would have us 
think, you look not upon us as ſuch! The young Man, our. 
of meer Modeſty was prevail'd upon to go, and was 
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ſtrangled as he ſat at Meat. It was not therefore (as 


ſome will have us believe) inſignificant or ridiculous, 
but on the contrary very wiſe Advice, which Heſfiod 


gives, 
Welcome a Friend, but never call ty Foe, 


Be not mealy-mouth'd in refuſing him that you are 
ſatisfy'd has a Picque againſt you; and let it be no In- 
ducement to truſt him, becauſe he had confided in you, 
For if you invite, you muſt expect to be invited again, 
and ſome time or other your Entertainment wall be 
repaid you, if Baſhfulneſs have once ſoftned, or turned 
the Edge of that Diffidence which ought to be your 
Guard, 

1 To the end thereſore that we may 
e eee et the better of this Imperfection, 
40 things... which is the Cauſe of ſo many Evil, 

we muſt make our firſt Attempts (as 
our Cuſtom is in other things) upon Matters of no 
great Difficulty : As, if one drink to you after you 
have taken what is ſufficient, be not ſo fooliſhly modeſt 
to do violence to your Nature, but rather venture tv 
paſs the Glaſs, Another, it may be, would tempr you 
to + Hazard; be not over-perſwaded into a Compl:- 
ance, ſor fear of being the Subject of their Drollery ; 
but reply with Xenophon heretofore, when Laſus, the 


Son of Hermiones, called him Coward, becauſe he re- | 


fuſed to play at Dice; Yes, ſaid he, 7 confeſs my ſelf be 
greateſt Coward in the World, for T dare not do an il thing, 


Again, you have light upon an impertinent Talker, 
that ſticks upon you like a Bur, to the Diſappointment | 
of your important Occafions; deal freely with him, | 


break off the Diſcourſe. and purſue your Buſineſs. Theſe 
kind of Repulſes, whereby our Reſolution and Afiu- 
rance is exerciſed in Matters of leſs moment, wall ac- 
cuſtom us to it by degrees in greater Occafions, And 
here it will be bur ſeaſonable to give you a Paſſage, #: 
it is recorded of Demoſthenes. 
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'* themſelves to engage in a War againſt Aterander, it 
happened that Philorenus, Alexander's Admiral, unex- 
pectedly arrived on their Coaſt, which putting the 


People into a ſuddain Conſternation ; Demoſtbenes cry'd 
out, How would tbey endure tke SUN, who are not able to 


| look againſt a CANDLE ? Or how would you comport 


your- ſelf in weightier Concerns, while your Prince or 
the People had an awe over yon, if you cannot refuſe 
a Glaſs of Wine, or turn off an impertinent F All Talk, 


but ſuffer the Eternal Trifler to be troubleſome to you, 


without telling him, Another time, govud Sir, at preſent 
am in haſte, Beſides all this, the Exercifing ſuch a 


' Reſolution is of great uſe in praiſing others. If one 


of my Friends Muſick play lewdly ; qr a Comedian 
he has hired at a great rate, Murder a piece of Mecnan- 
der in the Acting: I think it no Moroſeneſs or Ill- breed- 
ing, to fit filently all the while, without ſervilely joyn- 
ing in the common A pplauſes contrary to my Judgment. 
For if you ſcruple to deal openly with him in theſe 
Caſes, what would you do; ſhould he repeat to you 
an infipid Compoſition of his own, or ſubmit to your 
Reviſal a ridiculous Oration ? You would be ſo difin- 
genuouſly modeſt to give him Incouragement, and 
enter your ſelf into the Liſt of common Parafites and 
Flatterers! But how then can you direct him impar- 
tally in the greateſt Adminiſtrations of his Life, how 
be tree with him where he fails in any Duties of his 
T:/t or Marriage, or neglects the Offices incumbent ow 
bim, as a Member of the Community? I muſt confeſs, 

cannot by any means approve of the Reply Pericles 
made to one that tempted him to give falſe Evidence 
upon Oath, and his Anſwer was this, || That as far as 
we Altar, be was wholly at his Service; becauſe methinks 
he Complement cloſes too much with his Propoſal, 
and approaches too near conſenting to it: But he that 
tz arrived thus far, not to commend any thing againſt 
is Judgment, or applaud an ill Voice, or ſeem pleaſed 
Vith undecent Scurrilities ; ſuch an one will never 
ſulfer things to come to that Iſſue, that his Reſolution 
— 8 . 
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or Integrity ſhall be attempred, or any one ſhall dare 


to move the Queſtion to him; Swear on my fide, give 
falſe Evidence, or bring in an UNFUST VERDICT, | rung 
After the ſame manner we may learn eve 
How to deal 


. * 
; — 1 al. 
with thoſe that to refuſe ſuch as come to borrow conſi | ag 


Como to bor. derable Sums of us, if we have uſed to | ha 
* deny in theſe little Matters. Archelaus : Fop 

4 King of Macedon, as he fate at Supper, Y 
one of his Retinue, that had no Pretenſions to his Fa- | Sten 
your, begged of him a Golden Cup; but the King | in 
commanded a Waiter to give it immediately to Euripi- | to 
des: For you, Sir, ſaid he, are fit indeed to ash any thing, | : of ; 
but to receive nothing; and He [Euripides] deſerves to re- ; we 1 


ceive, though be takes not the Confidence to ast. Wiſely | offer 
reſerving his gracious Favour to the Diſpoſal of hy Tut 


own Judgment. and not ſuffering it to be wrought upon | choi 
by too much Modeſty. Yet we oftentimes, when the | as 
| Honeſty, Nearneſs and Neceſſities of our Friends and | Lau 
| Relations are not Motives ſufficient to prevail withus | in: 


to their Relief; can give profuſely to Impudence and | him 
Importunity, not out of any Willingneſs to beſtow * + Rel: 


our Money fo ill, but merely for want of Confidence | Jou 
and Reſolution to deny: This was the Caſe of Antigonus | ho 
the Elder; being wearied out with the Importunity | * Che 


of Bias, Give, ſaid he to his S-rvants, One Talent to | + obli 
Bias. becauſe it muſt fo H. Yet at other times he was as | bow 
expert at encountring ſach Addreſſes as any Prince, | 7 Moc 
and difmifled them with as remarkable Anſwers | J us, 
Thus a certain Cynic, one day begging of him 2 that 
Groat; he made anſwer : That is not for a Prince to gie; ! as 11 
and the poor Man replying, then byſtow a Talent; he | Bark 
reparteed brizkly, Nor that for à Cynic to receive, Di- bett 
genes went about begging to all the Statues in the 
C:ramicum, and his Anſwer to ſome that admired at his} to b 
Fancy in it, was, He was practiſing bow to bear a R- mal 
priſe. But indeed it chiefly lies upon us to exerciſe ont : inco 
ſelves in ſmaller Matters, to refuſe an unreafonable | tervi 
Requeſt ; that we may be able on greater Occaſions, to 3 Or 
— nn 
o Kaczpmuris „This was a Street in Athens where th 
Statues of famous Men were placed, 
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are be aſſiſting to ſuch as have real need, and deſerye not 2 
give Denial: For, as Demoſthenes rightly obſerves; He that 
| * runs out bis preſent Money in unneceſſary Expences, will 
arn | © never lay up for the future, though ke ſhould be furniſhed 


nſi- Again. And it amounts to our Diſgrace, if we want 
to u hat is neceflary or decent, and abound in Trifles and 

laus | ; K oF p = 

ver 4 et Baſhfulneſs is not only a | * 

— Steward of our Eſtate, but even The MY age: 

Ling in weightier Concerns, yet refuſes Je e e Sons 

rĩpi- : to hearken to the wholſome Advicſe 

bing, | of Right Reaſon: Thus in a dangerous fit of Sicknefs, 

> 9s | vue ſend not to the ableſt Phyſician, for fear of giving 


iſely © > offence to another of our Acquaintance. Or in taking 
F his * Tutors and Governours for our Children, we make 


upon choice of ſuch as obtrude themſelves upon us, not ſuch 
i the | as are better qualified for that Service. Or in our 
and © Law-Suits, we regard not to retain Counſel Learned 
thus | in the Law, becauſe we muſt gratifie one that calls 


and | | himſelf our Friend, or give opportunity to a young 
Now © » Relation to ſhew himſelf in the World. Nay, laſtly, 
Jence | you flall find ſome that bear the name of Phiſoſophers, 
onus Who call themſelves Epicureans or Stoics, not out of 
unity | Choice, or upon the lcaſt Conviction ; but meerly to 
nt to | oblige their Friends or Acquaintance, 


vas as 1 have taken Advantage of their aber to be 
rince, | * Modeſty. Since then the caſe is ſo with Remedies. 

ſwers, | us, we ought to prepare and exerciſe our ſelves in things 
im a | +» that we daily meet with, and of courſe ; not ſo much 


give; | 28 indulging that fooliſh Weakneſs in the Choice of a 
t; he | Barber or“ Painter; or lodging in a pavitry Inn, when 
Di- better Accommodation is to be had, to oblige the 
n the : Landlord, who has cringed to us: But if it be meerly 
at his do break our felves of ſuch Follics, in thoſe Caſes ſtill 
a RE © make uſe of the beſt, though the Difference be but 
ſe our | inconſiderable. As the Pythagorians were ſtrict in ob- 
nable | ſerving not to croſs their Right Knee with the Left: 
nz, to Or to uſe an Even Number for an Odd: but in all 
— ! other things lived like the rcſt of the World. We 
ere th] — 1 
4 * Some read vVrdęes, a Fuller, 
be; muſt 
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muſt obſerve alſo when we celebrate a Sacrifice, or keep 
a Wedding. or make a publick Entertainment, to deny 
our ſelves ſo far, as not to invite any that have been 
extreamly complaiſant to us, or that put themfelves upon 
us, before ſuch as are known for their good Humour, 
or whoſe Converſation is like to prove beneficial. For 
he that has accuſtomed himſelf thus far, will not only 
be proof againſt, bur ſhall not ſo much as be tempted 
in greater Inſtances. And thus much may ſuffice to 
have ſaid concerning exerciſing our ſelves. 

The Paſions lia- My firſt uſe of what has been 
Ble to thoſe Evils faid, is to obſerye that all Paſſions 
EAR , and Diſtempers of the Mind are 

9 N ſtill accompanied with thoſe very 
Evils, which by their Means we hope to avoid. Thus Di{- 
grace purſues Ambition; Pain and Ind iſpoſition, Sen- 
ſuality; Softneſs and Effeminacy are fretted with Trou- 
bles; Contentiouſneſs with Diſappointment and De- 
feats. But this is no where ſo conſpicuous, as in 
Baſhfulneſs, which endeavouring to avoid the Smoak, 
throws it ſelf into the Fire. Such Men wanting Con- 
fidence to withſtand thoſe that put them upon unjuſt 
Practices, oftentimes run themſelves into an unexpected 
Præmunire; and. for fear of a private Rebuke, incur 
more publick Diſgrace : Not having. the heart to deny 
a Friend that comes to borrow, in ſhort time are redu- 
ced to the ſame Extremity themſelves, and expoſed 
openly : Some again, giving Security for others, they are 
conſtrained afterwards to hide their Heads, or rub of 
and ſell the Town. Many have been ſo-unreaſonably week 
in this particular; as to accept of diſadvantagious Pro: 
poſals of Marriage, and upon ſecond thoughts, have 
been forced to bring themſelves off with am errant Lye, 
One made this Obſervation of the People of Ai. That 
they were all Slaves to one Man, meerly bezaufe they 
could not pronounce that Syllable, N» : but he ſpalc? 
only in railery. But now the baſhful Man, thongh he 
be not able to ſay one Word, let him but turn aſide, 
or look another way, as if he minded not, and he may 
decline many ungrateful and unreaſonable Offices. E 


ripides was wont to ſay, Silence was an Anſwer to 4 wiſe 
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” Man; but we ſeem to have greater occaſion for it in 
our Dealings with Fools and unreaſonable Perſons ; for 


Men of Breeding and Senſe will be ſatisfied with Rea- 
ſon and fair Words. Upon this account we ſhould be 


always provided with ſome notable Sayings, and choice 


Apothegms of famous and excellent Men; ſuch as that 
of Pbocion to Antipater : Tou are deceived, Sir, if you 
would have me your Friend, and expe T ſhould play the 
Flatterer, And that of his to the Athenians, when they 
called upon him to come in for his Share to defray the 
Expences of the * Wake; I am aſhamed (ſaid he, point- 
ing to Callicles his Creditor) to contribute towards your 
Follies, and bave not wherewithal to faitsfy bis juſt Fæpect᷑atiuns. 
For (as Thycydides ſays) 'tis an ill thing to be aſhamed 
of ones Poverty, but much worſe not to make uſe of 
lawful endeavours to avoid it. But he that is ſo ex- 


treamly good Natured, that he cannot anſwer one that 
comes to borrow, 


Faith, Sir, at preſent I am wondrous poor, 
But gives him a promiſe to be better provided; 


The Wretch bas made himſclf a dave to Shame, 
And drags a tireſom, though an unſeen Chain, 


Jierſeus being to accommodate a Friend with a Sum of 
Money, paid it publickly in the Market, and made the 


Conditions before a Banquire, remembring ,it may be, 


that of Heſiod; 


N 7 oa ion 
dem not tby Brother's Honeſty to doubt, W 5 uf Fame - 
Let ſmiling, call a Witneſs to bis Hand, * DM 


ping of our Money. 


But when the other asked him, And why theſe Niceties 


and Forms of Law among Friends * His Anſwer was, By 
«al means, that we may continue ſo. and I never trouble the 
Ag to recover it. For many out of Buyhfulneſs, not ta- 
King care to have good Security at firſt, have becn for- 


ed afrerwards to break with their Friends, and have 


gecourſe ro Law for their Money. Again, Plato wri- 
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ting by Helicon Cyzicenus to Dionyſus, takes occafion 
from the Honeſty and Moderation of the Bearer, to 
give him an advantagious Character: But withal, in the 
Poſtſcript tells him, Yet this I write of a Man, who, as 
ſuch, is by Nature ſubje# to change. Xe nocrates, though 
a Man of rigid Morals, was prevailed upon by this kind 
of Modeſty, to recommend to Polyſperchon, a Perſon, as 
it proved in the end, not ſo accompliſhed as he was re- 
puted. For when the Macedonian in Compliment bid 
him call for whatever he wanted; he preſently defired 
a Talent of Silver; Polyſperchon ordered it accordingly 
to be paid him, but diſpatch'd away Letters imme- 
diately to Xenocrates, willing him for the future to be 
better acquainted with thoſe he recommended. Now 
all this came to paſs through Xenocrates's Ignorance of 
his Man; but we oftentimes give Teſtimonials, and 
uander away our Money to advance ſuch, as we are 
very well ſatisfied have no Qualification or Deſert to 
recommend them, and this too with the Forfeiture of 
our Reputation, and without that Pleaſure Men have 
to pretend, that are profuſe upon Whores and Flat- 
terers; but all the while in an Agony, and ſtruggling 
with that Impudence which does Violence to our Rea- 
fon. Whereas, if at any time, that Verſe can never be 
more properly uſ*d : 
T know the drcadſiel Conſe quence, and fear, 
Than when ſuch Perſons are at a Man to Forſwear him- 
ſelf, or give a wrong Sentence, or Vote for an C 
Bill, or laſtly to be bound for one that will never be 
able to pay the Debt. | 
All Paſſons of the Mind have re- 
pentance ſtill purſuing them cloſe- 
4 3 8 ly; but it eee of Bcjh- 
N fulneſs in the very Act. For we 
give with regret, and we arc in Confuſion; while we 
bear falſe Witneſs: Our Reputation is queſtioned when 
we ingage for others; and when we fail, we are con- 
| demned by all Men. From this 
Imperſect ion alſo it proceeds, that 
many things are impoſed upon us, 


not in our power to perform, 3 
to 


Repentance preſ- 


Baſhfulneſs puts 
us upon improper 
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to recommend ſuch a Man to Court, or to carry up an 
Addreſs to the Prince; becauſe we dare not, or at leaſt, 
we will not confeſs, we are unknown to the Prince; or 
that another has more of his Ear. Thus Lyſander, be- 
ing in Diſgrace at Court, yet for his great Services, 
thought to preſerve ſomething of his former Eſteem 
with Agefilaus, made no Scruple to diſmiſs his Creatures, 
directing them to ſuch as were more powerful with the 
King. For it is no Diſgrace not to be able to do every 
thing; but to undertake, or pretend to what you are 


not made for, is not only ſhameful, but extreamly 
troubleſome and vexatious. 


But to proceed to another Head, we muſt perform 
all reaſonable and good Offices to thoſe that deſer ve 
them, without conſtraint. chearfully and readily, Bur 
where any thing prejudicial or unhandſame is required 
of us, we ought to remember the Story that is related 
of Zeno: Mecting a young Man of his Acquaintance 
that flunk away under a Wall, as if he would not be 
ſeen, and having learnt from him that he withdrew 
from a Friend that importuned him to perjure himſelf; 
What (replied he) you Novice! that difſplute Fellow was 
not afraid to attempt you in an unjuſt thing, and dare not 
you Hand him where you have Juſtice on your fide ? For 
he that firſt ſtarted that Doctrine, That Knavery was 
the bt defence againſt a Knave, was but an ill Teacher, 
adviſing us to commit Wickedneſs to ſecure our ſelves. 
But for ſuch as preſume upon our Modeſty, to keep 
them off with their own Weapons, and not gratify 
their unreaſonable Impudence with an eaſy Compliance, 
is but juſt and good. and the Duty of every honeſt Man. 
Neither is it an hard Matter to put off ſome mean and 
ordinary People, which will be apt to 8 

, - ome Men 
prove troubleſome to you in that Na- diſmiſſed with 
ture, Some ſhift them off with a Jeſt, bogs 
or a ſmart Repartee; as Th-ocritus being * 
ask'd in the Bagnio to lend his Napkins, by two Per- 
ſons, whereof one was a Stranger to him, and t'other 
a notorious Felon ; he made anſwer 3; You, Sir, I know 
net 
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not well enough, and you I know too well, And Lyſftmack:. 
the Prieſteſs of || Minerva Polias, in Athens, when the 
Muleteers, that brought the proviſion for the Feſtival. 
defired her to make them drink; No ſaid ſhe, for it 
grow into a Cuftom. So again, Antigonus, when a 
Captain's Son, a young fluttering Bully, but a great 
Coward, petitioned to ſucceed in his Father's place: 
Sir, ſaid he, it is my way to reward my Souldiers for their 
Valour, not their Parentage. But if he that is importu- 
nate with us prove a Man of great Honour or Intereſt 
(and ſuch Perſons are not eafily 
| anſwered with Excuſes, when the 
Sow to ze put come for our Vote in the dine, 
off. or judicial Caſes) at ſuch a time, 
perhaps it will be neither eaſie nor neceflary to behayc 
our ſelves to them, as Cato did towards Catulus, * Catu- 
g, a Perſon of the higheſt Rank among the Romans, 
and at that time Cenſor, waiting on Cato, then Treaſurer, 
on behalf of a Friend, when he had uſed a great 
deal of Importunity to no purpoſe, yet would not be 
denied ; Cato, who grew out of Paticnce, told him. 
It would he an unſeemly Sight to beve the Cenſor dragged 
hence by my Officers. Catulus at this went away out of 
Countenance, and very Angry. The Anſwers of Ag. 
filaus and Themiſtocles, have in them much more of 
Candor and Equity. Ageſilaus being perſwaded by his 
Father to give Sentence contrary to Law: , ſays he, 
7 have been always taught by you to he obſ-rvant of th- 
Laws. and I ſhall endeavour to ob:y you at this time, ty 
doing nothing contrary to them. And Themiſtocles, when 
Simonides tempted him to commit a piece of Injuſtice, 
+ You would be no. gond Poet, reply'd he, ſhould you eg 
the received Laws and Rules of Verſe , and ſhould I conj:": 
to do oth:rwiſe than what is Juft and Right, T ſhould make u 
better Magiſtrate, For it is not the Diſproportion between: 


Great Perſons 


the N:ch and the Body of a Viol, as Plato obſerves, that 


Cities make War upon one another, and Friends ar: 
ſer at variance to their utter Ruin and Deſtruction 3 but 


Ss called, becauſe ſhe was the Tutelar Deity aſibe City. 
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«the Violation of the Law of Nations, and the Breach of 
the Rights of Society. Yet there are a ſort of Men that 


can be very curious and critical in their Songs and 
it Verſes, and Letters, yet would perſwade others to 
a negle& that Juſtice and Honeſty which all Men are 
IT obliged to obſerve in their Truſt and Actions. 
* But theſe men are to be dealt with fie io 
aſter the following manner. An Ora- fvered 1 
1- ÞF: ror perha reſſes you to ſew him 7 f 2 hong 
e 7 Y ſeveral circum- 
ſt Favour in a Cauſe to be heard before Sava . 
| 1 a Janes in the 
yY | you; tell him you are ready to plea- \,,, |, 
„ FF ſure him, on condition he makes a So- 1 8285 
„ ſleciſn in the beginning of his Oration, or be guilty of 
„ ſome barbarous Expreflion in his Narration. Theſe 
Terms, for ſhame, he will not accept; for ſome we ſee 
po ſuperſtitiouſly accurate, as not to allow of two Vow- 
''z Þþ els meeting one another. Again, you are moved by a 
Ty ' Perſon of Quality to ſomething of ill Reputation, bid 
ac him come over the Market-place at full Noon dancing, 
be or making * Buffoon-lihe Grimaces ; if he refuſe, queſtion 
n, |: him once more, whether he think it a more heinous 
* | Offence to make a Soleciſm, or a Grimace, than to per- 
ol vert the Intention of a Law, or to perjure one's ſelf, 
or to ſhew Favour to an ill Man, before one of known 
ot. Integrity? Nicoftratus the Argive, when Arſch:idamus 
us promiſed him a vaſt Sum of Money, and his Choice 
ie, of the Spartan Ladies in Marriage, to deliver up the 
the Town Cromnum into his Hands, returned him this An- 
ty ſwer: He could no longer believe him 4:ſcended from Her- 
en Þ|* cules; becauſe be traverſid the World to deſtroy Wicked 
i Men, but Archidamus made it his bufineſs te debauch thoſe 
' Þ|* that were Good, In like manner, if one that ſtands 
I upon his Quality or Reputation, propoſes any thing 
we diſhonourable to us, we muſt tell him freely, he acts 
wh not as becomes a Perſon of his Character in the World, 
# hut then for thoſe that are Subject to any particular 
= Vice; you may enquire of the covetous Man, whether 
5 he would lend you a conſiderable Sum without any 
* other Security than your Word; deſire the proud Man 
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to give you the upper hand ; or the Ambitions, to quit 
his Pretenſions to ſome Honour that lies fair for him. 
For to deal plainly, it is a ſhameful Thing, that theſe 
Men ſhould ſhew ſo much Reſolution for, and be fo 
entirely devoted to their vicious Habits, as not to be 
in the leaſt moved or wrought upon to depart from 
them : while we, who profeſs our ſelves Lovers of 
Juſtice and Honeſty, have not ſo much command of 
our ſelves, as not to give up, and betray baſely the 
Cauſe of Virtue. 

They that would practice upon our Modeſty, if 
they do this out of defire of Glory or Power, why 
ſhould we contract Diſgrace or Infamy to our ſelves, 
to advance the Authority, or ſet off the Reputation 
of others? like thoſe who beſtow the Reward wrong- 
fully in Public Games, or betray their Truſt in Col- 
lecting the * Poll; they confer indeed Garlands and Ho- 
nours upon other Men, but at the ſame time, forfeit 
their own Reputation and good Word, But ſuppoſe it 
be Matter of Intereſt only that puts them upon it; 
why ſhould it not appear an unreaſonable piece of Ser- 
vice for us to forego our Reputation and Conſcience to 
no other purpoſe, than to ſatisfie another Man's Ava- 
rice, or make his Coffers the heavier? After all, thi 
L am afraid is the grand Motive with moſt Men in ſuch 
Caſes, That they are conſcious they are uſed to bt 
guilty, and ſuch things are not ſtrange to them; a 
Men that are to take too large a Glaſs, raiſe an hun- 
dred Scruples, and make as many Grimaces before the) 
drink, 

This Weakneſs of the Mind may be compared to 2 
Conſtitution of Body that can endure neither Heat 
nor Cold; for good natur'd Men are preſently mo 
lified and broken, by the Flatterics of ſuch as deſig" 
upon their Weakneſs ; and are concerned as ſoon, and 
in a bodily fear for the leaſt pretended diſcontent. W. 
ought therefore to prepare and fortifie our felvs 
againſt both Extreams, neither to be made a Prey te 
ſuch as pretend to affrighten, or to cajole us. Th 
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#ides is of Opinion, fince there is a neceſſary Connexi- 
on between Envy and great Undertakings, That he 
conſults beſt for his own Glory, who aims at the high- 
eſt pitch of Grandeur and Envy. But for us, who 
eſteem it leſs difficulty to avoid the Envy of all Men, 
than to eſcape the Cenſure of thoſe we live among; 
we ought to order Things fo, as rather to grapple 
with the unjuſt Hatred of evil Men, than to deſerye 
their juſt Accuſation, after — _ ſerved their baſe 
ends, We ought to go armed again | 
that Langioieg Praiſe ſuch A 3 1 2 * 
apt to fling upon us: Not ſuffering 4 eye 3 
our ſelves, like Swine, to be clawed avaſjed by Fla 
and tickled, till having got the Ad- J. 
vantage of us, they uſe us after their own Pleaſure, 
For they that reach out their Ears, or hearken to Flat- 
terers, differ very little from ſuch as ſtand fair and 
quiet to be tripped up, excepting that, though both 
fall, yet the former with the greater Diſgrace. Theſe 
put up the Affronts, and forbear the Correction of 
wicked Men, to get the Reputation of good natured 
or merciful; or elſe are drawn into Quarrels and Im- 
pertinent Diſputes at the Inſtance of Flatterers, who 
hold them in hand all the while for the only Men of 
Judgment, the only Men not to be caught with Hat- 
tery, and call them the Mouths and Voices of the Com- 
pany. Bion was wont to compare theſe Men to Pitch- 
ers, take them by the Ears, and you may move them 
as you pleaſe, Thus Alc xinus the Sophiſter, having re- 
ported many ſcandalous Things in the * Lyceum, of 
Stilpo the Megarenſian; one preſent informed him, that 
Stilpo always ſpake very honourably of him: y truly, 
ſays he, be is one of the moſt obliging and beſi of Men. But 
now Menedemus, when it was told him that Alerinus 
often praiſed him; That may be (he replied) but 7 als 
ways talk againſ} him, From whence we may infer, 
That he muſt be an ill Man himſelf, who could praiſe 
ſuch an one, and whom a good Man had reaſon to 
he Gallery wherein the Scholars of Ariſtotle us'd 
Diſpute walking, ſrem thence called Peripatetics, 
A 2 ſpeak 
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ſpeak ill of, So wary was he of being caught by ſuch 
Baits, agreeable to that Precept of Hercules of * Antift- 
benes, who cautioned his Scholars not to be thankful 
to ſuch as were uſed to praiſe them. Thereby mean- 
ing no more thanthat they ſhould be ſo far from being 
wheedled thereby, as not ſo much as to return theirFlac- 
teries again. That of PINDAR was very appoſite, and 
enough to be ſaid in ſuch a Caſe; when one told him, 
I cry you up among all MEN, and ſpeak to your Advantage 
on all occ ASIONS: And J, replied he, am always very 
thankful. in that T take Care you ſhall not tell a Lyc. 

I ſhall conclude with one general Rule, of Sovereign 
Uſe againſt all the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the Mind, 
but particularly beneficial to ſuch as labour under the 
preſent Diſtemper, Baſhſulneſs. And it is this; when- 
; ice. Ever they have given way to this 
nm Mivncss Weakneſs, that they ſtore up careful- 
ly ſuch Failings in their Memory, and taking therein 
deep and lively Impreſſions of what Remorſe and Diſ- 
quiet they occaſioned, beſtow much time in reflecting 
upon them, and keeping them freſh. For as Travellers 
that have got a dangerous Fall againſt ſuch a Stone, 
or Saylors Shipwrack'd upon a particular Promontory, 
keeping the Image of their Misfortune continually be- 
fore them, appear fearful and apprehenſive, not only 
at the ſame, but even the like, Dangers : So they that 
keep in mind the diſgraceful and prejudicial Effects of 
ſome particular Imperſection of this kind, will ſoon be 
enabled to reſtrain themſelves on the like, and will not 
eaſily ſlip again on any Occaſion. 
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* Antiſthenes in bis Tenth Tome, bas a Book c 
tutled Hercules, or de Prudentia, mentioned by Laertius 
in bis Liſe, 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr- 
Patrick of the Charter-Houſe, 


E N dcliberate and diſpute variouſly concerning 

Virtue, whether Prudence and Juſtice, and how 
to order ones Life aright, can be raughr. Are we 
then to admire the Works of Orators and Pilots, of 
ſuch as build Houſes and follow Husbandry, which are 
innumerable, and are good Men, only a Name, and to 
be diſcourſed of, juſt as we do of Centaurs, Giants, 
and the Cyclops? And as for any vertuous Action that 
is fincere and unblamable, and Manners that are with- 
out any touch and mixture of bad Pallions and Af- 
fections, that they are not to be found ? But if Na- 
ture of its own accord ſhould produce any thing good 
and excellent, ſo many Things of. a foreign Nature 
mix with it (juſt as wild and impure Productions with 
generous Fruit) that the good is ſcarce diſcernable. 
Men learn to Sing, Dance and Read, and the Skill of 
Husbandry and good Horſemanſhip ; they learn how 
to pur on their lower and their upper Garments : 
They have thoſe that reach them how to fill Wine, and 


to dreſs and cook their Meat; and none of theſe 


Things can be done as they ought, unleſs they be in- 
ſtructed how to do them: And will ye ſay, O fooliſh 


| Men ! that the Skill of ordering ones Life well (for the 


lake of which are all the reſt) is not to be taught, but 
to come of its own accord, without Reaſon and with- - 
out Art? Why do we, by aſſerting that Virtue is not 
to be taught, make it a Thing that does not at all 
Exiſt ? For if by its being learnt, it is produced, he 
that hinders its being learnt, deſtroys it. And now, 
as Plato ſays, we never heard, that becauſe the Foot 
lor Neck) of an Harp bore no duc Meaſure and Pro- 
portion to the Body of it, therefore one Brother made 
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War againſt another, nor that it put Friends at va- 
riance, nor that Cities hereupon were at ſuch Enmity, 
that they did to one another, and ſuffered one from 
another the extreameſt Injuries: Nor can any one tell 
us of a Sedition raiſed in a City, about the right ac- 
centing or pronouncing of a Word, as whether we are 
to read Telchinas [with the Accent upon the firſt or 
ſecond Syllable] nor that a Difference aroſe in a Fa- 
mily betwixt Man and Wife, about the Woof and the 
Warp in Cloath; yet none will go about to Weave in 
a Loom, or to handle a Book or a Harp. unleſs he 
has firſt been taught, though no great Harm would 
follow if he did, but only the fear of making himſelf 
ridiculous (for as Heraclitus ſays, it's a piece of Diſcre- 
tion to conceal ones Ignorance) and yet he preſames 
himſelf able to order a Family, a Wife, or a Com- 
monwealth, and to govern very well. Diogenes ſeeing 
a Youth devouring his Victuals too greedily, gave his 
Tutor a Box oth” Ear, and that deſervedly, as judging 
it the Fault of him that had not taught, not of him 
that had not learnt better Manners. And what? Js 
it neceſſary to begin to learn from a Boy, how to Ear 
and Drink handſomly in Company (as Ar:fophancs ex- 
preſſes it, 


Mt to dewour their Meat in baſte, nor giggle, 
Nor awkerdly their Feet acroſs to wriggle.) 


And yet think they are fit to enter into the Fellow- 
ſhip of a Family, City, married Eſtate, private Con- 
verſation, or publick Office, and to manage it with- 
out Blame, without any previous Inftruction concern- 
ing good Behaviour in Converſation. 

When one asked Ariftitpus this Queſtion, Whar are 
you every where? He laugh'd and ſaid, 7 throw dn 
tho Fare of the Water-man (whom I oft imploy) if I am 
every where, And why canſt not thou alſo anſwer, 
that the Salary given to Schoolmaſters is thrown away 
and loſt, if none are the better for their Diſcipline and 
Inſtruction. [ But the contrary is apparent ] For 48 
Nurſes ſhape and form the Body of a Child with their 
Hands, ſo theſe Maſters, when the Nurſes have m 

wit 
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with them, firſt receive them into their Charge, in 
order to the forming of their Manners, and directing 
their Steps into the firſt Tracks of Virtue: To which 
purpoſe, the Lacedemonian, that was asked what good 
he did to thoſe whom he inſtructed, anſwered well, 
I mabe Good and Honeſt Things pleaſant to Children, "Thoſe 
Maſters alſo teach them to bend down their Heads Cin 
Modeſty] as they go along, to touch Sawce [or Pickle) 
with one Finger only, but Fiſh, Bread and Fleſh with 
two ; thus to Scratch, and thus to Tuck up their Gar- 
ments. Now he that ſays, that the Art of Phyſick 
may be proper for a Tetter or a Whitlow, but not to 
be made uſe of for a Pleurifie, a Feaver, or a Phrenſy; 
what does he differ from him that ſhould ſay, that it 
is fit there ſhould be Schools, and Diſcourſes, and Pre- 
cepts to teach trifling and childiſh Things; but that 
all Skill in greater Matters, and more manly and per- 
ect, comes from Uſe without Art, and from accidental 
Opportunity? For as he that ſhould ſay to one that 
never learnt to Row, that he ought to manage an Oar, 
would be ridiculous ; ſo is he that gives leave for Men 
to be inſtructed in other Arts, but not in Virtues : He 
ſeems to be quite contrary to the Practice of the Se 
thians, who, as Herodotus tells us, put out their Ser- 
vants Eyes, to * «fit th-m in ordering their Milk * * bur 
he, putting in Reaſon as an Eye, to ſerve only inferior 
and miniſtring Arts, takes it away from Virtue, Cas 
altogether unſerviceableJ. But the General Tpkicrates, 
when callias the Son of Chabrias asked him, What art 
thou? Art thou an Archer or a Targeteer, a Trooper 
or a Foot Soldier? anſwered well, I am none of all 
theſe, but one that Commands them all. He there- 
fore would be ridiculous that Mould ſay, that the 
skill of ſhooting in a Bow, of handling Arms, of 
throwing with a Sling, and of good Horſemanſhip, 
might indeed be taught; but the skill of Commanding 
and Leading an Army, came, as it happen'd, one knew 
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* Thus 1 ſupply ſome Words t bat ſcem bere to be wanting, 
out of the 4th Book of Herodotus's Hiſtory, at the begin- 
ning of it, where this Thing is related at large. | 
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not how. And would not he be ſtill more ridiculous, 
who ſhall ſay, that Prudence only could not be taught, 
without which, all thoſe Arts are ufeleſs and unpro- 
fitable ? When ſhe is the Governeſs, ranking all Things 
in due Place and Order, every Thing is aſſign'd to be- 
come uſeful; for Inſtance, How ungraceful would a 
Feaſt be. though all concerned were skilful, and enough 
practiſed in Cookery, in dreſſing and ſerving up the 
Meat, and in. filling the Wine as they ought, if all 
Things were not well diſpoſed and ordered among 
thoſe that waited at the Table? * 
This Diſcourſe ſeems to be unfiniſhed, 


The ACCOUNT of the Laws and 


CusToms of the Lacedemnnans. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Mr. John 
Pulleyn, of Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge. 


T was a fingular Inſtance of the Wiſdom of this 
Nation, in that they took the greateſt Care they 
could. by an early ſober Education. to inſtil into 
their Touth the Principles of Virtue and good Man- 
ners, that ſo by a conflant Succeſſion of prudent and va- 
liant Men, they might the better provide for the Ho- 
nour and Security of their Stare, and lay in the Minds 
of every one, a ſolid and good Foundation of Lose 
and Friendſhip, of Prudence and Knowledge, of Tem- 
pzrance and Frugality, of Courage and Reſolution. 
And therefore their great Law-giver thought it neceflary 
for the Ends of Government to inſtitute ſeveral di- 
ſtint Socicties and Conventions of the People; amongſt 
which, was that of their ſolemn and publich Living toge- 
ther at one Table, where their Cuſtom was to admit 


their Youth into the Converſation of their wiſe and 
elderly 
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elderly Men, that ſo by daily Eating and Drinking 
with them, they might inſenſibly, as it were, be train- 
ed up to a right Knowledge of themſelves, to a juſt Sub- 
miſſion to their Superiors, and to the learning of what- 
ever might conduce to the Reputation of their Laws, and 
the Intereſt of their Country. For here they were 
taught all the wholſom Rules of Diſcipline; and daily 
inſtructed how to demean themſelves from the Example 
and Practice of their Great ones; and though they did 
not at this publick Meeting confine themſelyes to ſet 
and grave Diſcourſes concerning the Civil Government, but 
allowed themſelves a larger Freedom, by mingling ſome- 
times with their Politics, the eaſy and familiar Enter. 
tainments of Mirth and Satire; yet this was ever done 
with the greateſt Modeſty and Diſcretion, not ſo much 
to expoſe the Perſon of any one, as to reprove the Fault 
he had committed. Whatever was tranſacted at theſe 
ſtated and common Feaſts, was to be locked up in every 


ones Breaſt, with the greateſt Silence and Secrecy, inſo- 


much, as the Eldeſt amongſt them at theſe Aſſe mblies, 
pointing to the Door, acquainted him who entred the 
Room, that nothing of what was done or ſpoken there, 
was to be talked of afterwards, 

At all theſe Publick Meetings they uſed a great deal 
of Moderation, they being deſigned only for Schools of 
Temperance and Modeſty, not for Luxury and Tndecency 
their chief Diſh and only Delicacy, being a ſort of Po- 


| tage (called by them their Black Broth, and made of 


ſome little Pieces of Fl:h, with a ſmall quantity of 
Blood, Salt, and Vinegar) and this the more Ancient a- 
mong them generally preferred to any ſort of Meat 
whatſoever, as the more pleaſing Entertainment, and of 
a more ſubſtantial Nouriſhment, The younger ſort 
contented themſelves with Fleſh, and other ordinary 
Proviſions, without taſting of this Diſh, which was re- 
ſerved only for your old Men. It is reported of Diom- 
fus the Sicilian Tyrant, that having heard of the great 
Fame and Commendation of this Broch he hired a certain 
Cook of Lacedemon, who was throughly skilled in the 
Make and Compoſition of it, to furniſh his Table eve- 
ty day with ſo great and curious a Datnty ; and that he 
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might have it in the greateſt Perfection, enjoy hin 
to ſpare for no Coſt in the making it agreeable and 
pleaſant to his Palate; but it ſeems the End anſwered 
not the Pains he took in it; but after all his Care and 
Niceneſs, the King, as ſoon as he had taſted of it, found 
it both fulſom and nauſeous to his Stomach, and ſpit- 
ting it out with great Diſtaſte, as if He had taken 
down a Vomit, ſufficiently expreſſed his Diſapprobati- 
on of it. But the Cook not diſcouraged at this Diſlike 
of his Maſter, told the Tyrant, that he humbly con- 
ceived the Reaſon of this Diſagreeableneſs to him was 
not in the Fotage, but rather in himſelf, who had not 
prepared his Body for ſuch Food, according to the La- 
conic Mode and Cuſtom. For hard Labours, and long 
Exerciſes, and moderate Abſtinence (the beſt Prepara- 
tives to a good and healthy Appetite) and frequent Ba- 
things in the River Eurotas, were the only Neceſſaries 
for a right Reliſh and Underſtanding of the Excellen- 
cy of this Entertainment. 
*Tis true, their conſtant Diet was very mean and ſpa- 
ring; not what might pamper their Bodies, or make 
their Minds ſoft and delicate, but ſuch only as would 
barely ſerve to ſupply the common Neceſſities of Na- 
ture. This they accuſtomed themſelves to, that ſo they 
might become ſober and governable, active and bold in 
the Defence of their Country ; they accounting only 
fuch Men ſerviceable to the State, who could beſt en- 
dure the Extreams of Hunger and Cold, and with chear- 
fulneſs and vigor, run through the Fatigues of La- 
bour, and the Difficulties of Hardſhip. Thoſe who 
could Faſt longeſt after a ſlender Meal, and with the 
leaſt Proviſion ſatisfy their Appetites, were eſteemed the 
moſt Frugal and Temperate, and moſt Sprightly and 
Healthful, the moſt Comely and well Proportioned ; 
Nature, thro* ſuch a Temperance and Moderation of 
Diet, not ſuffering the Conſtitution to run out into 
an unweildy Bulk, or Greatneſs of Body (the uſual 
Conſequence of full Tables, and too much Eaſe) but 
rather rendring it thereby nervous and finewy, of a 
juſt and equal Growth, and conſolidating and knitting 
together all the ſeveral Parts and Members of it. 4 
ver) 
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very little Drink did ſerve their Turn, who never drank 
but when an extream Thirſt provoked them to it; for 
at all their common Entertainments they ſtudied the 
greateſt Meaſures of Sobriety, and took care they ſhould 
be deprived of all kinds of Compotations whatſoever; and 
at Night when they returned Home, they went chear- 
fully to their Sleep, without the aſſiſtance of any Light 
to direct them to their Lodging; that being prohibi- 
ted them as an indecent thing, the betrer to accuſtom 


them to Travel in the Dark, without any Senle of 


Fear, or Apprehenſions of Danger. 

They never applied their Minds to any kind of Lear- 
ning, further than what was neceſſary for uſe and ſer- 
vice; Nature indeed having made them more fit for the 
purpoſes of War, than for the Improvements of Know- 
ledge, And therefore for Speculative Sciences and Philo- 


ſophic Studies, they looked upon them as foreign to their 


Buſineſs, and unſerviceable to their Ends of Living, and 
for this reaſon they would not tolerate them amongſt 
them, nor ſuffer the  Proſeſhrs of them to live within 
their Government. They baniſhed them their Cities, 
as they did all ſorts of Strangers, eſteeming them as 
Things that did debaſe the true Worth and Excellency 
of Virtue, which they made to conſiſt only in Manly 
Actions, and generous Exerciſes, and not in vain Diſ- 
putations and empty Notions. So that the whole of 
what their Youth was inftructed in, was to learn Obe- 
dience to the Laws and Injunctions of their Governours, 
to endure with Patience the greateſt Labours; and 
where they could not conquer, to die valiantly in the 
Field. For this reaſon likewiſe it was, that all Mecha- 
nic Arts and Trades, all vain and inſignificant Imploy- 
ments, ſuch as regarded only Curioſity or Pleaſure, 
were ſtrictly prohibited them, as things that would 
make them degenerate into idlenefs and Covetouſneſs, 
would render them vain and effeminate, uſeleſs to them- 
ſelves, and unſerviceable to the State: And on this ac- 
count it was, that they would never ſuffer any Scenes or 
Interludes, whether of Comedy or Tragedy, to be ſet up 
among them, leſt there ſhould be any encouragement 
given to ſpeak, or act any thing that might ſavour of 

contempt, 
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contempt, or contumely againſt their Laws and Govern- 
ment, it being cuſtomary for the Stage to aſſume an 
indecent Liberty of taxing the one with Faults, and 
the other with Imperfections. | 

As to their Apparel, they were as thinly clad, as 
they were dieted, never exceeding one Garment, which 
they wore for the ſpace of a whole Year. And this they 
did, the better to inure them to hardſhip, and to bear 
up againſt all the Injuries of the Weather, that ſo the 
extremities of Heat and Cold, ſhould have no influence 
at all upon their Conſtitutions. They were as regard- 
leſs of their Selves, as they were negligent of their 
Cloaths, denying themſelves (unleſs it were at ſome 
ſtated time of the Year) the uſe of Ointments and Ba- 
things to keep them clean and ſweet, as too expenſive, 
and ſigns of a too ſoft and delicate temper of Body. 

Their Youth as they were inſtructed and eat in pub- 
lick together, ſo at Night they ſlept in diſtinct Compa- 
nies, in one common Chamber, and on no other Beds 
than what were made of Reeds, which they had gathe- 
red out of the River Eurotas, near the Banks of which 
they grew.. This was the only accommodation they 
had in the Summer, but in Winter they mingled with the 
Reeds a certain ſoft and downy Thiſtle, having much 
more of heat and warmth in it, than the other. 

It was freely allowed them to place an ardent Affecti- 
on, upon thoſe whoſe excellent Endowments recom- 
mended them to the love and confideration of any one; 
but then this was always done with the greateſt inno- 
cency and Modeſty, and every way becoming the ſtri- 
cteſt Rules and Meaſures of Virtue, it being accounted 
a baſe and diſhonourable Paſſion in any one to love the 
Body and not the Mind, as thoſe did, who in their 
young Men, preferred the Beauty of the one, before 

the Excellency of the other; chaſt Thoughts and mo- 
deſt Diſcourſes, were the uſual Entertainments of their 
Loves, and if any one was accuſed at any time, either 
of wanton Actions or impure Diſcourſe, it was eſteem- 
ed by all ſo infamous a Thing, that the ſtains it left 
upon his Reputation, could never be wiped out during 

his whole Life, . 
o 
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So ſtrict and ſevere was the Education of their Youth, 
that whenever they were met with in the Streets, by 
your grave and elderly Perſons, they underwent a cloſe 
Examination; it being their Cuſtom to enquire of them 
upon what Bufineſs, and whither they were going, and 
if they did not give them a direct and true Anſwer to 
the Queſtion demanded of them, but ſham'd them with 
ſome idle Story, or falſe pretence, they never eſcaped 
without a rigorous Cenſure and ſharp Correction. And 
this they did to prevent their Youth from ſtealing a- 
broad upon any idle or bad Deſign, that ſo thro* the un- 
eaſy Fears of meeting theſe grave Examiners, and the im- 
poſſibility of eſcaping Puniſhment upon their falſe Ac- 
count and Repreſentations of things, they might be 
kept within due compaſs, and do nothing that mighr 
entrench upon Truth, or offend againſt the Rules of 
Virtue. Nor was it expected only from their Superiors, 
to cenſure and admoniſh them upon any Miſcarriage or 
Indecency whatſoever, but it was ſtrictly required of 
them under a ſevere Penalty; for he who did not re- 
prove a Fault that was committed in his Preſence, and 
ſnewed not his juſt Reſentments of it by a Verbal Cor- 
rection, was adjudged equally culpable with the Guilty, 
and obnoxious to the ſame Puniſhment. For they 
could not imagine that Perſon had a ſerious Regard for 
the Honour of their Laws, and the Reputation of their 
Government, who could careleſly paſs by any Immora- 
lity, and patiently ſee the leaſt corruption of good Man- 
ners in their 7outh; by which means they took away all 
occafions of Fundus, Partiality, and Indulgence in the Aged, 
and all Preſumption, Irreverence and Diſobedience, and «ſpe= 
cially all Impatiency of Reproof in the younger ſort, For 
not to endure the Reprebenfion of their Superiors in ſuch 
Caſes, was highly diſgraceful to them, and ever inter- 
prered as an open renunciation of their Authority, and 
a down-right oppoſing of the Juſtice of their Proceed- 
ings, Beſides, when any was ſurprized in th? commiſ- 
hon of ſome notorious Offence, he was preſently ſen- 
tenced to walk round a certain Altar in the City, and 
publickly to ſhame himſelf by ſinging an ingenious Sa- 
tire 
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tire (compoſed by himſelf) upon the Crime and Folly 
he had been guilty of, that ſo the puniſhment might be 
inflicted by the ſame Hand which had contracted the 

Guilt, | 
Their Children were brought up in a trick Obedi- 
ence to their Parents, and taught from their Infancy to 
pay a profound Reverence to all their Dictates and Com- 
mands, and no leſs were they enjoyned to ſhew an aw- 
ful Regard and Obſervance to all their Superiors in Age 
and Authority: So as to riſe up before the boary Head; 
and to bonour the Face of the old Man, to give him the 
way when they mer him in the Streets, and to ſtand 
ſtill and remain filent till he was paſſed by; inſomuch 
as it was indulged them, as a peculiar Privilege due to 
their Age and Wiſdom, not only to have a paternal 
Authority over their own Children, Servants and Eſtates, 
but over their Neighbours too, as if they were a part 
of their own Family and Propriety ; that fo in general, 
there might be a mutual Care, and an united Intereſt, zea- 
louſly carried on betwixt them for the private Good 
of every one in particular, as well as for the publick Good 
of the communities they lived in. By this means they 
never wanted Faithful Counſellors to aſſiſt with good 
Advice in all their Concerns, nor hearty Friends to pro- 
ſecute each others Intereſt as it were their own: by this 
means they never wanted careful Tutors and Guardians 
for their Youth, who were always at hand to ad moniſh 
and inſtruct them in the ſolid Principles of Virtue. No 
one durſt ſhew himſelf refractory to their Inſtructions, 
nor at the leaſt murmur at their Reprehenfions, inſo- 
much, that whenever any of their Youth had been pu- 
niſhed by them, for ſome Ill that had been done, and 
a Complaint thereupon made by them to their Parents, 
of the ſeverity they had ſuffered, hoping for ſome little 
Relief from their Indulgence and Affection, it was ac- 
counted highly diſhonourable in them, not to add to 
their Puniſhment, by a freſh Correction for the Folly 
and Injuſtice of their Complaint. For by the common 
Intereſt of Diſcipline, and that great Care that every 
one were obliged to take in the Education of their 
Youth, they had a firm Truſt and Aſſurance in one 
another, 


ß / / 


the Performance of any thing that was in the leaſt un- 
neceſſary or unbecoming them. ; 


Though it might ſeem very ſtrange and unaccount- 


able in this wiſe Nation, that any thing which had the 
leaſt ſemblance of Baſeneſs or Diſhoneſty ſhould be 
univerſally approved, commended and encouraged by 
their Laws; yet ſo it was in the Caſe of Theft, whereby 
their young Children were allowed to Steal! certain 
Things, as particularly the Fruit of their orchards, or 


their Mes at their Feaſts; but then this was not done to 


encourage them to the Defires of Ayarice and Injuſtice, 
bur to ſharpen their Wits, and to make them Crafty 
and Subtle, and to train them up-in all ſorts of Wiles 
and Cunning, Watchfulneſs and Circumſpection, where- 
by they were rendred more apt to ſerve them in their 
Wars, which was upon the Matter the whole Profeſ- 
fion of this Commonwealth, and if at any time they 
were taken in the Act of Stealing, they were moſt 
certainly puniſhed with Rods, and the Penance of Faſt- 


ing; not becauſe they eſteem'd the Stealth Criminal, 


but becauſe they wanted Skill and Cunning in the Ma- 
nagement and Concealing of it. 

They ſpent a great part of their Studies in Poetry 
and Muſick, which raiſed their Minds above the ord» 
nary level, and by a kind of Artificial Enthufiaſm in- 
ſpired them with generous Heats and Reſolutions for 
Action. Their Compoſitions conſiſting only of very 
grave and moral Subjects, were eaſy and natural, in a 
plain Dreſs, and without any Paint or Ornament, con- 
taining nothing elſe but the juſt Commendations of 
thoſe great Perſonages, whoſe ſingular Wiſdom and 
Virtue had made their Lives famous and exemplary, 
and whoſe Courage in defence of their Country, had 
made their Deaths honourable and happy. Nor were 
the Valiant and Virtuous only the Subject of theſe 
Songs, but the better to make Men ſenſible of what 
Rewards and Honours are due to the Memory of ſuch, 
they made Invectives in them, upon thoſe who were 
fignally Vicious and Cowards, as Men who died with 
as much Contempt as they had lived with Infamy : 
They 
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another, that they never would enjoin their Children 
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They generally concluded their Poem with a ſolemn 
Profeſſion of what they would be, boaſting of their 
Progreſs in Virtue, agreeable to the Abilities of their 
Nature, and the Expectations of their Age. At all their 
publick Feſtivals theſe Songs were a great part of their 
Entertainment; where there were three Companies of 
Singers, repreſenting the three ſeveral Ages of Nature. 
The Old Men made up the firſt chorus, whoſe Buſi- 
neſs was to preſent what they they had been after this 


manner: 


That active Courage yout hful Blood Contains, 
Did once with equal Vigour warm our Veins, 


To which the Chorus, conſiſting of young Men only» 
thus anſwers; 


Valiant and Bold we are, let who will try: 
Who dare accept our Challenge, ſoon ſhall die. 


The third, which were of young Children, replied to 
them in this manner : 


Thoſe Seeds which Nature in our Breaſt did ſow, 
Sball ſoon to generous Fruits of Virtue grow: 
Then all thoſe valiant Deeds whieb you relate, 
We will excel, and ſcorn to imitate. 


They made uſe of a peculiar Meaſure in their Songs, 
when their Armies were in their March towards an E- 
nemy, which being ſung in a full Quire to their Flutes, 
ſeemed proper to excite in them a generous Courage 
and Contempt of Death. Lycurgus was the firſt who 
brought this Warlike Mufick into the Field, that ſo he 
might moderate and ſoften the Rage and Fury of their 
Minds in an Engagement, by ſolemn muſical Meaſures ; 
and that their Valour (which ſhould be no boiſterous 
and unruly Thing) might always be under the Go- 
vernment of their Reaſon, and not of Paſſion, To this 
end it was always their Cuſtom before the Fight to 
Sacrifice to the Muſes, that they might behave them- 
ſelves with as much good Conduct as with Courage, 
and do ſuch Actions as were worthy of Memory, and 


which might challenge the Applauſes and Commenda- 
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tions of every one: And indeed fo great an Eſteem 
and Veneration had they for the Gravity and Simpli- 
city of their ancient Mufick, that no one was allowed 
to recede in the leaſt from rhe eſtabliſhed Rules and 
Meaſures of it, inſomuch as the Ephor:, upon Complaint 
made to them, laid a ſevere mulct upon Terpander (a 
Muſician of great Note and Eminency for his incom- 
parable Skill and Excellency in playing upon the Harp, 
and who, as he had ever profeſſed a great Veneration 
for Antiquity, ſo ever teſtified by his Elogiums and 
Commendations. the Eſteem he always had of Vertuous 
and Heroick Actions) depriving him of .his Harp, 
and (as a peculiar Puniſhment) expoſing it to the Cen- 
ſure of the People, by fixing it upon a Nail, becauſe 
he had added one ſtring more to his Inſtrument, than 
was the uſual and ſtated Number, though done with 
no other Deſign and Advantage than to vary the Sound, 
and to make it more uſeful and pleaſant. That Muſick 
was ever accounted among them the beſt, which was 


| moſt grave, ſimple and natural: And for this Reaſon 
too, when Timotheus in their Carnean Feaſts. which were 


inſtituted in Honour of Apollo, contended for a Pre- 
ference in his Art, one of the Ephori took a Knife in 


his Hand, and cut the Strings of his Harp, for having 


exceeded the Number of Seven in it; ſo ſeverely tena- 
cious were they of their anctent Cuſtoms and Practices, 
that they would nor ſuffer the leaſt Innovation, though 
in Things that were indifferent, and of no great Im- 
portance, leaſt an Indulgence in one thing might have 
introduced another. till at length by gradual and in- 
ſenſible Alterations the whole Body of their Laws 
might be diſregarded and contemned, and ſo the main 


Pillar which did ſupport the Fabrick of their Goyern- 
ment, weaken'd and undermined. 


Lycurgus took away that Superſtition, which former- 
ly indeed had been the Practice among them, concern- 
ing their Sepulchres, and Funeral Solemnities, by per- 


mitting them to bury the Remains of their departed 


Friends within the City, that ſo they might the better 
ſecure them from the rude and barbarous Violence © 
an Enemy, and to erect their Monuments for them in 
ſeparared 
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ſeparated Places joining to their Temples, that having: 
their Graves and Tombs always before their Eyes, they 
might not only remember, but imitate the worthy 
Actions they had done; and ſo leſſen the Fears and 
Apprehenſions of Death, with the Conſideration of 
thoſe Honours they paid their Memories, when they 
put off their Mortalities. He took away thoſe Pollu- 
tions which they formerly looked upon as ariſing from 
their dead Bodies, and prohibited all coſtly and ſump— 
tuous Expences at their Funerals. it being very im- 
proper for thoſe who, while alive, generally abſtained 
from whatever was vain and curious. to be carried to 
the Grave with any Pomp and Magnificence ; and 
therefore without the uſe of Drugs and Ointments, 
without any rich Odours and Perfumes, without any 
Art or Cutioſity, ſave only the little Ornament of a 
red Veſtment, and a few Olive-leaves; they carried 
him to the Place of burying, where he was without 
any formal Sorrows and publick Lamentations, ho- 
nourably and ſecurely laid up in a decent and conve- 
nient Sepulchre; and here it was lawful for any one 
who would be at the Trouble, to erect a Monument for 
the Perſon deccaſed, but not to Engrave the leaſt In- 
ſcription on it; this being the peculiar Reward of ſuch 
only who had ſignalized themſelves in War, and died 
gallantly in Defence of their Country, 

It was not allowed any of them to Travel into Fo- 
reign Contries, leaſt their Converſation ſhould be 
tinctured with the Cuſtoms of thoſe Places, and they 
at. their Return introduce amongſt them new Modes, 
and incorrect ways of living, to the Corruption of good 
Manners, and the Prejudice of their own Laws and U- 
ſage ; for which Reaſon they expelled all Strangers from 
Sparta, leaſt they Mould infinuare their Vices and their Folly 
into the Aﬀections of the People, and leave in the 
Minds of their Citizens, the bad Principles of Softneſs 
and Luxury, Eaſe and Covetouſneſs. 

Nothing could ſooner forfeit the Right and Priviledge 
of a Citizen, than refuſing their Children that publick 
Education, which their Laws and Contry demanded 
of them. For as none of them were on any Account 
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exempt from Obedience to their Laws, ſo if any one 
out of an extraordinary Tenderneſs and Indulgence, 
would not ſuffer their Sons to be brought up according 


to their ſtrict Diſcipline and Inſtitutions, he was ſtraight- 


ways Hitfranchiſed; for they could not think that Per- 
ſon could ever prove ſerviceable to their Government, 
who had not been educated with the ſame Care and 
Severity with his Fellow- Subjects: And it was no leſs a 
Shame and Reproach to the Parents themſelves, who 
could be of ſuch mean and abject Spirits, as to prefer 
the Love of their CHILDREN to the Love of their 
COUNTRY, and the Satisfaction of a fond and im- 
prudent Paſhon, to the Honour and Security of their 
State: Nay further, as there was a Community of 
Children, ſo there was of their Goods and Eſtates, it 
being free for them in caſe of Neceſſity to make uſe of 
their Neighbour*s Servants, as if they were their own; 
and not only fo, but of their Horſes and Dogs too, 
unleſs the Owners ſtood in need of them themſelves, 
wheneyer they deſigned the Diverſion of Hunting, an 
Exerciſe peculiar to this Nation, and to which they 
were accuſtomed from their Youth : and if upon any 
extraordinary Occaſion any. one was preſſed with the 
want of what his Neighbour was poſſeſſed of, he went. 
freely to, and borrowed, as thongh he had been the 
right Proprietary of their Storc-houſes, and being ſup- 
plied anſwerably to his Neceſſities, he carefully ſealed 
them up again, and left them ſecure. 

In all their Warlike Expeditions they generally cloath- 
ed themſelves with a Garment of a Purple Colour, as 
beſt becoming the Profeſſion of Soldiers, and carrying 
in them a ſignification of that Blood they were reſolv'd 
to ſhed in the Service of their Country, It was of uſe 
likewiſe, not only to caſt a greater Terror into their 
Adverſaries, and to ſecure the Wounds they ſhould re- 
ceive from their Diſcovery ;- but likewiſe for diſtincti- 
on ſake, that in the Heat and Fury of the Battle, they 
might diſcriminate each other from the Enemy: They 
always fought with Conſideration and Cunning, Craft 
being many times of more Advantage to them than 
down-right Blows; for it is not the Multitude of Men, 

| nor 
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nor the ſtrongeſt Arm and the ſharpeſt Sword, that 
make Men Maſters of the Field, And whenever a 
Victory was gained through a well contrived Stratagem, 
and thereby with little Lofs of Men and Blood, they 
always Sacrificed an Ox to Mars ; but when the Succeſs 
was purely owing to their Valour and Proweſs, they 
only offered up a Cock to Him, it being in their Eſtima- 
tion more honourable for their Generals and Commanders 
to overcome their Enemies by Policy and Subtlety, than 
by meer Strength and Courage. 

One great part of their Religion lay in their ſolemn 
Prayers and Devotion, which they daily offered up to 
their Gods, heartily requeſting of them to enable them 
to bear all kinds of Injuries with a generous and un- 
ſMaken Mind, and to Reward them with Honour and 
Proſperity, according to their Performances of Piety 
and Virtue : Beſides, it was a great part of thar Ho- 
nour they paid their Gods (of whatever Sex they were) 
to adorn them with Military Weapons and Armour, 
partly out of Superſtition and an extraordinary Reve- 
rence they had for the Virtue of Fortitude, which they 
preferred to all others, and which they look'd upon as 
an immediate Gift of the Gods, as being the greateſt 
Lovers and Patrons of thoſe who were endued with 
it; and partly to encourage every one to addreſs their 
Devotions to them for it; inſomuch as Venus her ſelf, 
who in other Nations was generally repreſented Naked, 
had her Armour too. as well as her particular Altars 
and Worſhippers. 

Whenever they take any Buſineſs of Moment in 
Hand, they generally pray in a ſet Form of Words, for 
their Succeſs in it; it being no better in their Eſteem 
than Prophaneneſs and Irreverence to their Gods, to 
invoke them upon ſlight and trivial Emergencies. 

No diſcovery of what is bad and vicious comes with 
greater Evidence to the Spirits and Apprehenſions of 
Children, who are unable to bear the Force of Reaſon, 
than that which is offered ro them by way of Example; 
and therefore the Spartan Diſcipline did endeavour to 
preſerve their Muth (on whom Philoſophical Diſcourſes 
would have made but ſmall Impreſſion) from all kinds 
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of Intemperance and Exceſs of Wine, by preſenting 
before them, all the Indecencies of their drunken He- 
lots ; Perſons indeed who were their Slaves, and im- 
ployed nor only in all kinds of ſervile Offices, but eſpe- 
cially in Tilling of their Fields, and Manuring of their 
Grounds, which was let out to them at reaſonable 
Rares, they paying in every Year their Returns of Rent, 
according to what was anciently eſtabliſhed and or- 
dained amongſt them, at the firſt general Diviſion of 
their Lands: And if any did exat greater Payments 
from them, it was eſteemed an exzecrable Thing amongſt 
them, they being defirous that the Helots might reap 
Gain and Profit from their Labours, and thereupon be 
obliged faithfully ro ſerve their Maſters, as well as their 
own Intereſt, with greater Chearfulneſs and Induſtry : 
And therefore their Lords never required more of them 
than what bare Cuſtom and Centracts exacted of them. 

They adjudged it neceſſary for the Preſervation of 
that Gravity and Seriouſneſs of Manners, which was 
required of their Youth, for the Attaintments of Wiſ- 
dom and Virtue, never to admit of any light and 
wanton, any ludicrous or effeminate Poetry; which 
made them allow of no Poets among them ; but ſuch 
only, who for their Grave and Virtuous Compoſitions, 
were approved by the publick Magiſtrate; that being 
hereby under ſome Reſtraint, they might neither act 
or write any thing to the Prejudice of good Manners, 
or to the Diſhonour of their Laws and Government. 
And therefore it was, that when they heard of Ar- 
chilochus his Arrival at Sparta (though a Lacedæmonian, 
and of an excellent Wit) yet they preſently command- 
ed him to depart the City. having underſtood how 
that in a Poem of his, he had affirmed it was greater 
Wiſdom for a Man to throw his Arms away, and ſe- 
cure himſelf by flight, than to ſtand ro his own De- 
fence, with the hazard of his Life, or therein to die 
valiantly in the Field, His Words were after this 
manner, 


Let who will boaſt their co trage in the Field, 
find but little Safety ſrom my Shield, 
Natures, 


ö.... 
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Nature's, not Honours Laws we muſt obey 2 
This made me caft my uſeleſs Shicld away, 
And by a prudent Flight and Cunning fave 
A Life, which Valour could not, from the Grave, 
Abetter Buckley T can ſoon regain, 
But who can get another Life again? 


It was a received Opinion amongſt many Nation:, 
that ſome of their Gods were propitious only to their 
Men, and others only to their Women, which made 
them ſometimes prohibit the one, and ſometimes the 
other, from being preſent at their ſacred Rites and 
Solemnities : But the Lacedemonians took away this 
piece of Superſtition, by not excluding either Sex. from 
their Temples and Religious Services; but as they were 
always bred up to the ſame civil Exerciſes, ſo they were 
to the ſame common Performances of their Holy My- 
ſteries, ſo that by an early Knowledge of each other, 
there might be a real Love and Friendſhip eſtabliſhed 
berwixt them, which ever ſtood moſt firm upon the 
Baſis of Religion. 

Their virtuous Man, as he was to do no wrong, ſo 
likewiſe was he not to ſuffer any without a due Senſe 
and modeſt Reſentment of it; and therefore the Ephor: 
laid a Mul& upon Sirapides, becauſe he could ſo tamely 
receive the many Injuries and Affronts that were offered 
him, concluding that he who was ſo inſenſible of 
his own Intereſt, as not to ſtand up in a bold and 
honeſt Vindication of himſelf, from the Wrongs and 
Injuſtice that may be done to his good Name and Ho- 
nour, would, without all doubt, be as dull and liſt- 
leſs, when an opportunity ſhould invite him to it, in 
appearing for the Defence of the Fame and Reputation 
of his Country. 

Action and not Speaking was the Study and Com- 
mendation of a Spartan, and therefore polite Diſcourſes 
ard long Harangues were not with them the Character 
of a wiſe or learned Man, their Speech being always 
grave and ſententious, without any Ornament or te- 
dious Argumentation; accuſtoming themſelves to 
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in the fineſt Words, with as much Satire and Smartne% 
as poſſible; inſomuch as they had a Law among{them, 
for the Inſtruction of their Youth, by which they were 
enjoyned to practice a cloſe and compendious Stile in 
all their Orations ; which made them baniſh one Cephiſo- 
pbon a talkative Rbetorician, for boaſting publickly, that 
he could upon any Subject whatſoever, entertain his Au- 
ditory for a whole Day together; alledging this as a ſuf- 
ficient Reaſon for their Juſtification, that it was the 
part of a good Orator, to adjuſt his Diſcourſe accord- 
ing to the Weight and Dignity of the Matter he was 
to treat of. 

There was indeed a ſtrange and unnatural Cuſtom 
amongſt them, annually obſerved at the Celebration 
of the bloody Rites of Diana Orthia, where there was a 
certain number of Children, not only of the yulgar 
Sort, but of the Gentry and Nobility, who were whip- 
ped almoſt ro Death with Rods, before the Altar of 
the Goddeſs, their Parents and Relations ſtanding by ; 
and all the while exhorting them to Patience and Con- 
fancy in Suffering; which Ceremony, though it laſted 
for the ſpace of a whole Day, yet they underwent this 
barbarous Rite, with ſuch a prodigious Chearfulneſs 
and Reſolution of Mind, as never could be expected 
from the Softneſs and Tenderneſs of their Age: They 
did not fo much as expreſs one little Sigh or Groan du- 
ring the whole Solemnity, but out of a certain emu- 
lation and defire of Glory, there was a great Conten- 
tion among them, who Mould excel his Companions in 
the Conſtancy of enduring the length and Marpneſs of 
their Pains, and he who held out the longeſt, was ever 
the moſt eſteemed and valued Perſon amongſt them, 
and theGlory and Reputation wherewith they rewarded 
his Sufferings, rendred his after Life much more Emi- 
nent and Illuſtrious. 


They had a very flight Regard to Maritime Affairs, 


on the Account of an ancient Law amongſt them, where- 


by they were prohibited the applying of themſelves to 
the becoming of good ramen, or engaging themſelves 
in any Sca-fight ; though afterwards indeed, through 


the Neceſſity of Affairs, and the Security of their Coun- 
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try, they judged it convenient, when they were inva- 
ded by the Athenians and other Nations, to furniſh them- 
ſelves with a Navy; by which it was that Lyſander, 
who was then the General in that Expedition, obtained a 
great Victory over the Athenians, and thereby for a con- 
fiderable time, ſecured the Sovereignty of the Seas to 
themſelves : but finding afterwards this grievance ari- 
ſing from it, that there was a very ſenſible Corruption 
of good Manners, and decay of Diſcipline amongſt 
them, from the Converſation of their rude and de- 
bauched Mariners, they were obliged to lay this Pro- 
feſſion wholly aſide, and by a revival of this Law, en- 
deayour to retrieve their ancient Sobriety, and by tur- 
ning the Bent and Inclinations of the People into their 
old Channel again, to make them tractable and obedi- 
ent, modeſt and virtuous, though indeed they did not 
long hold to their Reſolution herein, no more than they 
were wont to do in other Matters of Moment, which 
could not but be variable, according to the Circumſtan- 
ces of Affairs, and the Neceſſities of their Government: 
For though great Riches and large Poſſeſſions, was a 
thing they hated to Death, it being a capital Crime and 
Puniſhment to have any Gold or Silver in their Houſes, 
to amaſs up together heaps of Money (which was gene- 
rally made with them of Iron or Leather) and for 
which Reaſon ſeveral had been put to Death, according 
to that Law which baniſhed Covetouſneſs out of the 
City, on the account of an Anſwer of their Oracle to 
Alcamenes and Theopompus, two of their Spartan Kings. 


That the Love of Money ſhou!d be the Ruin of Sparta. 


Vet notwithſtanding the ſevere Penalty annexed to 
the heaping up much Wealth, and the Example of thoſe 
who had ſuffered for it, Lyſander was highly honoured 
and rewarded for bringing in a great quantity of Gold 
and Silver to Lacedemon, after the Victory he had gain- 
ed over the Athenians, and the taking of the Ciry of 
Athens it ſelf ; wherein an ineſtimable Treaſure was 
found : So that what had been a capital Crime in others, 
was a meritorious Act in him. It is true indeed, that 


as long as the City of Sparta did adhere cloſely to the 
Obſervation 
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Obſervation of the Laws and Rules of Lycurgus, and 
keep their Oath Religiouſly to be true to their own Go- 
verninent, it out-ſtripped all the other Cities of Greece, 
for their Prudence and Valour, and for the ſpace of Five 
Hundred Years, became famous every where for the 
Excellency of their Laws, and the Wiſdom of their 
Policy: But when the Honour of theſe Laws began 
to leflen, and their Citizens grew Luxurious and Ex- 
orbitant, when Covetouſneſs and too much Liberty had 
ſoftned their Minds, and deſtroyed almoſt the whol- 
ſom Conſtitution of their State, their former Greatneis 
and Power began by little and little to decay and 
dwindle in the Eſtimation of Men; and as by reaſon of 
theſe Vices and ill Cuſtoms, they proved unſerviceable 
to themſelves, ſo likewiſe they beeame leſs formidable 
to others; inſomuch as their ſeveral Allies and Confe- 
derates, who had with them jointly carried on their 
common Good and Intereſt, were wholly alienated from 
them. Bur although their Affairs were in ſuch a lan- 
guiſhing Poſture, when Philip of Macedon, after his great 
Victory at Cheronea, was by the Grecians declared their 
General both by Land- and Sea, as likewiſe his Son 
Alexander after the Conqueſt of the Thtbans; yet the 
Laced emonians, though their Cities had no other Walls 
for their Security, but only their own Courage; tho? 
by Reaſon of their frequent Wars, they were reduced 
to low Meaſures and ſmall Numbers of Men; and 
thereby become ſo weak as to be an eaſy Prey to any 
powerful Enemy, yet retaining amongſt them ſome Re- 
Yerence for thoſe few Remains of Lycurgus his Inſtitu- 
tion and Government, they could not be brought to 
aſſiſt theſe two, or any other of their Macedonian Kings 
in their Wars and Expeditions; neither could they be 
prevailed with to aſſiſt at their common Aſſemblies and 
Conſults with them, nor pay any Tribute or Contri- 
dutions to them; but when all thoſe Laws and Cu- 
toms (which are the maia Pillars that ſupport a State) 
enacted by Lycurgus, and ſo highly approved of by the 
Government, were now univerſally deſpiſed and unob- 
ſerved, they immediately became a Prey to the Ambi- 
tion and Uſurpation, to the Cruelty and Tyranny of 
Vol. I. F their 
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their Fellow Citizens; and having no Regard at all to 
their ancient Virtues and Conftitution, they utterly 
loſt their ancient Glory and Reputation, and by de- F 
grees, as well as weaker Nations, did in a very little 1 
time every where degenerate into Poverty, Contemft 
and Servitude; being at preſent ſubject to the Romans, 4 
as well as all the other Cities of Greece. 4 


Concerning Mus1CKk. f 


The Perſons in the Colloquy are Oneſi- 
crates, Soterichus, and Lylias. 


57 ranſlated from the Greek, by 
J. Philips, Gent. 


— 


| HE Wife of Phocion the Juſt, was always wont to 
maintain that her chiefeſt Glory conſiſted in the 
Warlike Atchievements of her Husband. For my part, 
I am of Opinion, that all my Glory, not only that pe- 
culiar to my ſelf, but alſo what is common to all my 
familiar Friends and Relations, flows from the Care 
and Diligence of my Maſter that taught me Learning. 
For the moſt renowned Performances of great Comman- 
ders, tend only to the Preſervation of ſome few pri- 
vate Souldiers, or the Safety of a ſingle City or Nation, 
but neither make the Souldiers, nor the Citizens, nor 
the People any thing the better: But true Learning, be- 
ing the Eſſence and Body of Felicity, and the Source 
of Prudence, we find to be profitable and beneficial, 
-- not only to one Houſe, or City, or Nation, bur to al! 
the Race of Men. Therefore by how much the more 
the Benefit and Advantage of Learning tranſcends the 
Profits of Military Performances, by ſo much the more 
is it to be remembred and mentioned, as moſt worthy 
your Study and Eſteem. For this reaſon, upon the ſe- 
cond Day of the Saturnalian Feſtival, the famous 0n«ſ- 


crates invited certain Perſons, the beſt skill'd in Muſick, 
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ro a Banquet by Name Soterichus of Alexandria, and 


Lyfias, one of thoſe to whom he gave a yearly Penſion. 
After all had done, and the Table cleared, To dive. ſaid 
he, moſt worthy Friends, into the Nature and Reaſon of Hu- 
man Voice, is not an Argument proper for this merry Mecting, 
as being a Subject that requires a more ſobey Scrutiny : But 
becauſe our chie ſeſt Grammarians define the Voice to be, A 
Percuſſion of the Air made ſenfible to the Ear; and for 
that we were yeſterday diſcourſing of Grammar, which 
is an Art, that compoſing and forming both Voice and 


Speech of various Letters, ſtores em up in the Memory, 


as in a certain Magazine: Let ws conſider which is tbe 
next Science to this, which may be ſaid to relate to the Voice, 
In my Opinion, it muſt be Muſick. For it is one of 
the chiefeſt and moſt religious Duties belonging to Man, 
to celebrate the Praiſe of the Gods, who gave to him 
alone, the moſt excelling Advantage of Articulate Dii- 
courſe, as Homer has obſerved in the following Verſes, 


With Sacred Hymns and Songs that ſweetly pleaſe 
The Grecian Touth, all Day the Gods appeaſe ; 
Their lofty Pæans bright Apollo bears, 

And Hill the charming Sounds delight bis Ears. 


Now then, you that are of the grand Mufical Chorns, 
tell your Friends, who was the firſt that brought Mu- 
fick into uſe? What Time has added for the Advan- 
tage of the Science; Who have been the moſt famous 
of its Profeſſors ? And laſtly, for what, and how far, 
it may be beneficial to Mankind ? 

This the Scholar propounded; to which Lyfas ma- 
king reply, Noble 0neficrates, ſaid he, you deſire the So- 
lution of a hard Queſtion, that has been by many al- 
ready propoſed : For of the Platonicks the moſt, of the 
Peripatetic Philoſophers, the beſt have made it their Bu- 
ſineſs to compile ſeveral Treatiſes concerning the Anci- 
ent Muſick, and the Reaſons why it came to loſe its 
priſtine Perfection. Nay, the very Grammarians and 
Muſicians themſelves, who arrived to the height of Edu- 
cation, have expended much Time and Study upon the 
fame Subject, whence has ariſen great Variety of difſ- 
cording Opinions among the ſeveral Writers. Heracli- 
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des in his Compendium of Muſick, aſſerts, That Am- 
| phion, the Son of Jupiter and Anticpe, was the firſt that 
invented playing on the Harp and Lyric Poeſie, being 
frſt inſtructed by his Father; which is confirmed by 
a ſmall Manuſcript, preſerved in the City of Sichone, 
wherein is ſet down a Catalogue of the Prieſts, Poets, 
and Muſicians of Argos. In the ſame Age we read that 
Linus the Eubxan compoſed ſeveral Elegies; that Antbes 
of Antbedon in Beotia, was the firſt Author of Hymns, 
and Fierius of Pieria, the firſt that wrote in the Praiſe 
of the Muſes. Philammon alſo, the Delpbian, ſet forth 


in Verſe, a Poem in Honour of the Nativity of Latona & 


Diana and Apollo, and was the firſt that inſtituted Dan- 
cing about the Temple of Delpbos. Thamyris of Thra- 
cian Extraction, had the beſt Voice, and the neareſt 
manner of Singing of any of his Time; ſo that the 
Poets feign'd him to be a Contender with the Muſes. He 
is ſaid to have in a Poem deſcribed the Titans War 
againſt the Gods. There was alſo Demodocus the Cer- 
cyrean, who is ſaid to have wrote the Deſtruction of 
Troy, and the Nuptials of Vulcan and Venus; and then 
Phemius of Tthaca compos'd a Poem, entituled, The Rc- 
turn of thoſe who came back with Agamemnon, from that 
famous Siege. Not that any of theſe Stories before ci- 
ted, were compiled in Verſe alone, and never ſet to Mu- 
ſick; but as formerly Stechorus, and other ancient Ly- 
ric Poets, they who made the Words, ſet them alto to 
| Muſical Notes. The ſame Heraclides writes, that 7e/- 
pander, the firſt that inſtitured the Lyric Laws, which 
appointed as well the Meeter and Feet of the Verſe, as 
the Muſical Meaſure, Length or Quicknets of the Notes, 
and Number of Parts, according to every one of thoſe 
determined Rules, ſet both his own and Homer's Words, 
and then ſang them at the publick Tryals of Skill. He 
was alſo the firſt that gave Names to theſe Lyric Laws, 
and to the ſeveral Parts of the Conſort, In imitation 
of Terpander; clonas, an Elegiac and Epic Poet, regula- 
ted the Wind-mufick, conſtituting Rules to govern 1ts 
Tuning and Melody: As alſo the Time and Manner of 
Singing to it. And Polymneſtes, the Colopbonian, uſed 
the ſame Meaſure in his Compoſitions, Now the * 
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and Meaſures appointed by theſe Perſons, Noble ong- 
crates, were in reference to ſuch Songs as uſed to be: 
ſung to the Flures or Pipes, and were diſtinguiſhed by 
theſe Names, Apothetus, Elegiac, Comarchins, Scbenion, 
Kepion, Deius and Trimeles, or of three Parte, 

[SJ That theſe Terms of Art had refe- 
rence to the Air and Meaſure of thoſe 
Songs which in thoſe Ages were ſung to 
the Flutes and Pipes then in ule, is lictle to be queſtt- 
oned; and that they had alſo relation to the Dances at 
the ſame time, uſed to the ſame Meaſures. 1s as little 
to be queſtioned. The Apothetus ſeems to be explain'd 
by that which follows both the one and the other; be- 
ing the graver ſort of Muſick, made uſe of upon ſo- 
lemn Occaſions. The Comarckian ſeems to be that 
ſort of Dancing and Singing, by Ath-nerus called by 
the Name of Comos, which was only in uſe at Feſtivals 
and Tovial Revels. The Scbointon was another ſort of 
Dance mentioned by Atheneus, deriving its Appellation 
from the Motion and Nimbleneſs of the Dancers, 
bowing and bending their Bodies like a Bulruſh, Cepion 
may be ſuppoſed to be ſome hrill ſort of Muſick, ap- 
propriated to Bucolics, and the Mirth of Shepherds; 
from K, a Garden, or other delightful MadyPlaces ; 
unleſs it mould He otherwiſe derived from Roto; and 
then we find a ſort of Dance called Polycopoas, that imi- 
rated the Geſtures of ſuch as bewailed themtelves, and 
were full of Sorrow; or rather it was a fort of Mea- 
ſure ſo called from cin. a Echolar of Tugend, 
Deius may be thought to ſignify ſome fort of Muſictc 
that ſtruck Terror into the Enemy, and encouraged 
thoſe that uſed it. And thus the lee aro 
ſaid to make uſe of Flutes, to cxcice cheir V alone be. 
fore they engag'd in Battle, Trimeles explains ir (elf, 

To theſe, ſucceeding Ages added another ſort, which 
were called Polymnaſtia., 

But the Rules of Meaſure and Time ſet down for 
thoſe that play'd and ſung to the Harp, being the In- 
vention of Terpander, were much more ancient than the 
former: To which he alſo gave the ſeyeral Appella- 


F--3 tions 


§. The Ex- 
planation, 
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tions of Brotian, oliau, Trochæan; The Acute or 
_ Sbrill ſounding Cepion, Terpandrian and Tretravedian or 
Compoſition of four Parts. 

For Terpander made Lyric Proems to his Epic Verſes. 
Befides that Timotheus teſtifies, how that the Lyric 
Rules were anciently appropriated to Epic Verſes. 
Which Timotheus intermixing the ancient Rules with 
Heroic Verſes, firſt brought in uſe the Dythyrambick 
Meaſure (adapted for the Songs that. were Sung. in Praiſe 
of Bacchus, ſuitable to the violent Motion of the Bo- 
dy, and the requifite Fury of the Compoſition) that 
he might not ſeem to make too ſudden 'an Innovation 
upon the ancient Muſick. But as for Terpander, he 
ſeems to have been the moſt excellent Compoſer to 
the Harp of his Age, for he is recorded. to have 
been four Times a Victor at the Pythian Games: And 
certainly he was one of the moſt ancient Muſicians 
in the World; for Glaucus of Latium aſſerts him in 
his Treatiſe of the ancient Poets and Muſicians, to 
have liy'd before Stefichborus, affirming him to be 
the ſecond next to thoſe that firſt invented ind 
Mufich, | 

Alexander in his Collections of Pbrygia, ſays, That 
Olympus was the firſt that brought into Greece the man- 
ner of touching the Strings with a Quill; the deans 
the firſt that played with their Fingers; and Hyagnis 
the firſt that ſang to the Pipe; after him his Son 
Marſyas, then Olympus. That Terfander imitated Homer 
in his Verſes; and Orpheus in his Mufical Compoſitions ; 
but that 0-pheres never imitated any one, in regard that 
in his Time there were none but ſuch as compoſed to the 
Pipe, which was a manner quite diflering from that of 
Qrpberus. clonas, a Compoſer of Wind Muſick Mcaſures, 
and ſomew hat later than Terpander, as the Arcadiars 


— 
— „— —„V  . — — 


* Which as Zarlin relates, was a Sign that the Ancient 
Souldiers gaw with tbeir Voices, and the Sound of Trum- 
pets. Era la Trochea, /ays he, un ſegno cho davano 
gli Antichi ſoldati col canto e' ſuona de la Tromba. 
The Trochæan Mcaſure ſeems to be the Time of our Country 
Dances, one ſhort down, and one ſhorter up. 


affirm, 
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affirm, was born in Tegea, (a City of Arcadia) or as 
the Brotians alledge, at Thebes, After Terpander and 
Clonas, flouriſhed Archilochus z yer there are ſome Wri- 
| ters who affirm, that Ardalus the Tro-Zenian taught the 
; 

manner of compoſing to Wind-Muſick before Clonas, 
| There was alſo the Poet Polymnefies, the Son of Meles 
the Colophonian, who invented the Pulymncſtian Meaſures, 


4 They farther write, that Clonas limited the Apothbetss 
1 and Schoenton to their diſtinct Rules. Of Polymneftos, 
| mention is made by Pindayr and Almas, both Lyric 


a Poets, but of ſeveral of thoſe Rules, ſaid to be inſti- 
; tuted by Terpander, they make Phy/ammon the ancient 
| | D:ipbian Author. Now the Mulick appropriated to 
| the Harp, ſuch as it was in the Time of Terpander, 


| ; continued the ſame, till Pbrynis grew into Eſteem. 
| ; For it was not the ancient Cuſtom to make uſe ot 
5 Harps ſo ſorm'd and faſhion'd as now, nor to inter- 
| j mix the Moods and Meaſures of Time, in regard they 
i obſerv'd the ſame Caſt peculiar ro the feveral 
. \toods, which were known by their feveral Names; 
1 they being therefore called Rules and Limitations, be- 

5 cauſe it was law ful to alter the Form of Time and 
+ 1 Meaſure appointed to every one in particular. Ak 
= ; length, falling from their Devotion to che Gods. they 
1 F began to fing the Verſes of Homer and other Poets. 
» {1 This is manifeſt by the Proems of Terpander, Then 
— for the Form of the Harp ir was ſuch as Kepizn, one of 
1 T:rpander's Scholars firſt cauſed to be made, and it was |: 
; * called the Aſtian Harp, becauſe the Lesian Harpers bor- # 
_ 3 dering upon Aſia always made uſe of it. This ſort of * 
5 Harp Pericleitus a Lesbian, was one of che laſt that uy 
of us'd, when he won the Prize from his Antagoniſt, at 7 
5 ö one of the Spartan Feſtivals, call'd * Carneia ; but he q 
5 1 being dead, that Succeſſion of skilful Muſicians, which 3 
M had fo long continued among the Lesbians, expired. "if 
* 4 Some there are who erroneouſly believe that HipponaF#es 
0 9 was contemporary with Terpander, when it is plain that 
5 Hiponactes lived after Pericleitus, 
ba. | * _ 2 my 
try A Feaſt in Imitation of Martial Encamping, not much 

wnlihe the Feaſt of Tabcrnacles among the Jews, Caſaub. 

m, upon Athenæus. F 4 Having 
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Having thus diſcourſed of the ſeveral ſorts of the 
ancient muſical Meaſures and Compoſitions, appro- 
priated as well to the String'd as Wind Inſtruments 
both together, we will now ſpeak ſomething in parti- 
cular, concerning the Rules peculiar to the Wind In- 
ſtruments. Firſt they ſay, that olympus a Phrygian 
Player upon the Flute, invented a certain Meaſure in 
Honour of Apollo, which he call'd * Potycepbalus, or 
of many Heads. This Olympus, they ſay, was deſcended 
from the firſt Olympus, the Son of Marſyas, who in- 
vented ſeveral Forms of Compoſition in Honour of the 
Gods; who being a Boy beloved of Marſyas, and by 
him taught ro play upon the Flute, firſt brought into 
Greece the Laws of Harmony. Others aſcribe the Poly- 
Ceghalus to Crates, the Scholar of Olympus though Pra- 
finus will have Olympus the younger, to be the Author of 
it. The + Harmatian Mood is alſo ſaid to be invented 
by olympus the Scholar of Mar/yqs. This Marſyas was 
by ſome ſaid to be called Maſs; which others deny, 
not allowing him any other Name bur that of Mar/yas 
the Son of agnes, that firſt invented the Art of Play- 
1 % pon the Pip? But that Olympus was the Author 


of the Henan Mood, is plainly to be ſeen in Ga 


cus's Treatiſe of the ancient Poets, and that Stefichorus 
the Hinm.rcan, imitated neither Orpk:us or Terpandey, nor 
Antiloclus, nor Thalcs, but olympus, and that he made 
uſe of the Harmatian Mood, and the Da#y! Dance (de- 
ſcribed by Hefyckizs) which ſome rather apply to the 


U 0:thian Mood, while others aver it to have been 
U 
tne 


— — 


2 


1 Pindarus mentions this to he a Pipe indonted ly Minerva, 
with its peculiar Meaſures, called Nomos pollon Kephalon, 
quia multiplex. ſays tho Comment, & quaſi diverſorum cor. 
porum Tibiis eſt ſonus. Pythior. Ode 12. p. 432, 483. 

+ This ſcems to be Lacurule of Zarlin, wherewith was 
compoſed and ſung the Story of Hector's being dragged with a 
Chariot about the Walls of Troy. 

ii This Mood conſtſted of ſwift and loud Notes, and was 
uſd to inſſame the Courage of Souldiers going ts Battle, 


m.ntioned by Homer in bis ſeventh Book of Iliads, and de- 
ſerib a 
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the Invention of the My ans: For that ſome of the 
ancient Pipers were Myfians, There was alſo another 
Mood in uſe among the Ancients, called Eradias, which 
Hipponax the Mimnermian always delighted in: For for- 
merly, they that played upon the Flute, ſang alſo Ele- 
gies at the ſame time ſet to Notes. Which the De- 
{cription of the Panathenians concerning the Muſical 
Combat makes manifeſt. Among the reſt, Sacadas of 
Argos ſet ſeveral Odes and Elegies in Muſick, he himſelf 
being alſo a' good Poet, and thrice a Victor at the 
Pythian Games. Of him Pindar makes mention; for 
Polymneſtes and Sacadas having to thoſe before invented, 
added three other Limitations or Keys, the Dorian, 
Phrygian, and Lydian, it is ſaid, that Sacadas compoſed 
a Stroph in every one of thoſe Keys, and then taught 
the chorus's to ſing, the firſt after the Dorian manner, 
the ſecond according to the Phrygran, and the third 
after the Lydian manner; and this was called the three- 
fold manner, by reaſon of the ſhifting ot the Moods ; 
although in the Sicyonian Catalogue of the Poets, clonas 
is ſaid to be the Inventor of the threefold Mixture of 
Compoſition, But, in Truth, Mufick received its firſt 
Laws and Limitations of Moods and Keys from Tey- 
pandey at Sparta, Of the ſecond Conſtitution, Thales 
the Gortinean, XKenadamus the Cytherian, Xenocritus the 
Logrian, and Polymn;ſftes the Colophmian, were deſervediy 
acknowledged to be the Authors: For theſe having in- 
troduced the * Gymnopedius into Lacedemon, ſettled their 
F-cimens among the Arcadians, and their Edumata, fo 
call'd, in Argos, Now the Scholars of Thales, X:noda- 
nuts, and Xenocritus were Poets that addicted themſelves 
airogether tor making of Hymns : The Followers of Po- 
'\ynncſtes were all for the Ortbian or Military Strain, and 
the Admirers of Sacadus ſtudied” nothing but Elegres, . 
ſcribed by Euſtathius. This Mood Arion manic uſe of when be 
ung kimſe lf into the Sea, as Gellius writes. and the Time was 
Two down, and Four up. Moibenius upon Ariftides, 

* Chorus's of Toutbs that Nanced nahed, the we to the 
Right, the other to the Leſt-hand, ufing Military Geſtures 
ard Poſt ures ; Sing ing at the ſame time ile $01.g8 of Alomon 


and Thales. F 5 Others 
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Others, and among the reſt Pratinas, affirm. Xenodumut 
to have bean: a Maker of Songs for Dances, and not of 
Hymns; and he cites a Tune of Xenodamus, which plain- 
Ix appears to: have been compoſed for a Dance. Now 
that a Hymn differs from a Song made for a Dance, 
is, manifeſt from the Poems of Pindar, who. made both, 
and Polymnaſtes compoſed the Wind-Muſick ; but in 
the Orthian Mood he made uſe of his Lyric Vein, as 
the Students in Harmony declare. But in this we can- 
not be poſitive, becauſe we have nothing of certainty 
concerning it from Antiquity; and whether Thales of 
Crate- were a Compoſer of Hymns, is much doubted ; 
for Glaucus aſſerting Fhales to be born after Archilochus, 
ſays, that he imitated the Odes of Archilochus, only he 
made them longer, and adapted his Words to the Ma- 
ronian and Cretan Time, which neither Archilocbus, nor 
Orpheus, nor Terpandey ever did, only Thales learnt this 
ſort of Caſt from olympus's Play, and became a good 
Poet beſides. As for Fenocyites the Locrian, it is much 
queſtioned whether he were a Maker of Hymns or no, 
as being one that always took Heroical Actions for the 
Subject of his Verſes, for which Reaſon ſome there 
were who. called his Arguments Dithyrambic ;, and then 
Glaucus aſſerts Thales to have preceded him in time. 
Olympus, by the Report of Ariftozenus, is ſuppoſed 
by the Muſicians to have been. the Inventor of the En- 
harmonic Species of Muſick ; for before him there was 
no other than the Diatonic and Cromatic, And it is 
thought that the Invention of the Enbarmonic Species 
was thus brought to paſs; for that olympus before alto- 
gether compoſing and playing in the Diatonic Specics, 
and having frequent Occaſion to ſhift into Elami, in the 
Tenor ſometimes falling from B fabimi, ſharp in the 
"Tenor, ſometimes from Alamire above that, and skip- 
ping the firſt G ſol re ut, he found the ſweetneſs of thoſe 


Changes, and admiring a Con junction or Scheme ſo 
agrecable to Proportion, made this new Specics in the | 
Doric Mood, which cannot be applied to Things proper | 


to the Diatonic, nor to Things proper to the chromatic. 
So that the firſt Foundations of Enkarmonic Muſick, 
which he laid, were theſe, That in Enbarmouics, the firſt 
Sponde 
pon 
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Sponde was ſo plac'd, where none of the Diviſions 
ſmew*d their own proper Nature, unleſs any one ſhould 

take the more intenſe Tone of the Note held out to be 

* Diatonic, which he that maintain'd would maintain a 
> Falſhood and a Repugnancy to true Singing. Falſe, 


1 ' becauſe it would be leſs by a Dis or Sharp than the 
, Tone next the leading Note. Abſard to be ſung ; for 
6 - thar if the proper Nature of the more intenſe holding 
5 the Note ſhould be placed in the Strength of. Tone, it 
y > would then come to paſs, that two Fones would follow 
F in order, the one compounded, the other uncompound- 
3 ed: For the thick Enbarmonic now uſed in the middle 
5, Parts, does not ſeem to be the Invention of the fore- 
he mentioned Author. Bur this is more eaſily underſtood 
* by hearing any one of the ancient Muſicians play : For 
or then you ſhall find the Semitone in the middle Parts to 
his be uncompounded, 
od. | Theſe were the beginnings of Fnharmonic Muſick, 
oh - | afterwards the Semitone was alſo divided, as well in the 
no, I'brygian as Lydian Moods, But Olympus having a deſire 
the | to advance Muſick, reſolved to produce ſomething never 
nere known or heard of before, that he might gain to 
hen | himſelf the Honour of being the moſt Excellent, not 
| only in the Grecian, but in all other Muſick. 
ofed | Ler us now proceed to Meaſure and Time; for as 
E | there were ſeven Varieties of Time and Meaſure, ſo 
was there was of thoſe that were rhe firſt Inventors of each. 
1 | And here Teypander, among all thoſe Novelties with 
pecics | which he adorn'd Muſick, introduc'd rhoſe grave and 
alto- decent Motions that gave it much Lite. After him, be- 
pecics, de in the Terpandrian which he did not relinquiſh, Fo- 
na the k 'ymcſtes brought in uſe another of his own, retaining 
n the] however the former Decorum, as did alſo Thales and 
1 skip- gagadat, who, though happy alſo in their Inventions, 
© thoſe yet kept within the Bounds of Decency. Other Inno- 
-me 10 vations were alſo made by Athmas and St:ficborus, who 
in the nevertheleſs receded not from the ancient Forms. But 
proper Croxus, Timotbeus and Philorenus, and thoſe other Poets MW 
romatic. | of the ſame Age, growing more arrogant and ſtudious 
Muſick, ot Novelty, affected thoſe other Manners now call 4 
ne firſt | *flantropic and Thematic ; For then the ftmall Chorus's, 
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the Plainneſs and Majeſty of Muſick was looked upon 
as ancient and out of date. 

And now having diſcourſed to the beſt of my Abili- 
ty, of the ancient Muſick, and the firſt Inventors of it, 
and how ſucceeding Ages brought it to more and more- 
Perfection, I ſhall make an end, and give way to my 
Friend Soterichus, not only greatly skill'd in Muſick, but 
in all the reſt of the Sciences. For we have always ra- 
ther laboured the Practical than Contemplative Part. 
Which when Lyfas had ſaid, he forbare ſpeaking any 
farther ; but then Sotericbus thus began. 

Moſt Noble oneſicrates, ſaid he, ſince you have en- 
gag'd us to ſpeak our Knowledge concerning the moſt 
venerable Excellencies of Muſick, and moſt pleaſing to 
the Gods, I cannot but approve the Learning of our 
Maſter Lyſias, and his great Memory in reciting all the 
Inventers of the ancient Muſick, and of thoſe who have 

wrote concerning it, But I muſt needs ſay, that he 
has given us this Account, only truſting to the Authors 
which he has read, We on the other fide have not 
heard of any Man that was the Inventer of the Bene- 
fits of Muſick, but only God Apollo, adorn'd with all 
manner of Virtue. The Fiute was neither the Inven- 
210n of Mayſyas, nor Olympus, nor Hyagnis, Nor was the 
Harp Apollo's Invention only, but as a God, he was the 
Inventer both of the Flute and Harp, that is, of all 
Vocal and Inſtrumental Muſic. This is manifeſt from 
the Dances and Sacrifices which were ſolemnized to 
Apollo, as Alecus and others in their Hymns relate. His 
Statue alſo placed in the Temple of Delos holds in his 
Kight-hand a Bow, at his Left, the Graces ſtand with 
every one a Muſical Inftrument in their Hands; one 
carrying a Harp, another a Flute, another with a Shep- 
herd's Pipe ſet to her Lips. And that this is no Con- 
ceit of mine, appears from this, that Articles and Ie, 
have teſtified the ſame in their Commentarics upon 
theſe things. And the Statue is reported to be ſo An- 
cient, that the Arrificers were ſaid to have lived in the 
time of Hercules, The Youth allo that carries the Tu- 
vic Laurel into Pelpbos, is accompanied by one playing 
upon the Flute. And the ſacred Preſents of the Hypcr- 
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Boreans were ſent of old to Delos, attended with Flutes, 
Pipes and Harps. Some have thought that the God 
himſelf play'd upon the Flute, as the beſt of Lyrics, 
Alkman relates. Corinna alſo aſſerts, that Apollo was 
by Minerva taught to Pipe. Venerable is therefore Mu- 
fick altogether, as being the Invention of the Gods, 
The Ancients made uſe of it for its Worth, as they did 
all other beneficial Sciences : But our Men of Art con- 
temning its ancient Majeſty, inſtead of that Manly, 
Grave, Heaven-born Muſick, ſo acceptable to the Gods, 
have brought into the Theatres a ſort of effeminate Mu- 
fical Tatling, meer Sound without Subſtance : Which. 
Plato utterly rejects in his Third Book of his Common- 
wealth ; refuſing the Lydian Harmony as only fit for 
Lamentations; the firſt Inſtitution of which, he there- 
fore ſays was very doleſul. And Ariftozenus in his Firft 
Book of Muſick, tells us, how that olympus ſang an Elegy 
upon the Death of 7ythorn in the Lydian Mood, though 
ſome will have Menalippides to be the Author of that 
Song. Pindarus aſſerts, that the Lydian Harmony was 
firſt uſed in the Epithalamiums upon the Nuptials of 
obe. Others affirm, that Tor:cbus was the firſt that 
made uſe of that ſort of Harmony; among the reſt, Di- 
onyſius the Tambic Writer. The max'd Lydian moves the 
Affections, and is fit for Tragedies. This Mood, as Ari- 
ſtoxenus alledges, was invented by Sappho, from whom the 
Tragedians learnt it, and join'd it with the Doric; in 
regard the one becomes a majeſtick lofty Stile, the other 
mollifies and ſtirs to Pity ; both which are the Proper- 
ties of Tragedy; tho' the Hiſtory of Muſick made Py- 
thocleides, the Flute-player, to be the Author of it; and 
Lyfis reports, that Laniprocles the Atbenian, finding that 
the Conjunction of the two Moods, was not where almoſt 
all others thought it had been, but toward the Treble, 
made ſuch a Scheme, as is now from Alamre in the 
Tenor to Are in the Baſe. But for the ſofter Iydian, 
being contrary to the mix'd Lydian, and like the Jonian,, 
they ſay it was invented by Damon the Atbenian: Bur 
as for thoſe forts of Harmony, the one being ſad and 
doleful. the other looſe and effeminate, Plato deſerved- 
ly rejected them, and made choice of the Dorian, as 


more 
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more proper for Sober and Warlike Men. Not being 
ignorant however, as Ariſtoxenus diſcourſes in his Se- 
cond Book of Muſick, that there might be ſomething 
advantageous in the reſt to a circumſpect and wary 
Common-wealth: For Plato attributed much to the 
Art of Muſick, as being the Hearer of Draco the Athe- 
nian; and Metellus the Agrigentine; but conſidering, as 
we have intimated before, that there was much more 
Majeſty in. the Dorian Mood, it was that he preferred. 
He knew moreover that Alcmas, Pindar, Simonides and 
Bacchylides had compoſed ſeveral Parthenia in the Doric 
Mood; and that ſeyeral Proſodies (or Supplications to 
the Gods) ſeveral Hymns and Tragical Lamentations, 
and now and then Love Verſes were compoſed to the 
ſame Melody : But he contented himſelf with ſuch Songs 
as were made in Honour of Mars or Minerva, or elſe 
to be ſung at the ſolemn Offerings, called Spondia: For 
theſe he thought ſufficient to fortify and raiſe the Mind 
of a ſober Perſon; not at all ignorant in the mean 
time of the Lydian and Jonian, of which he knew the 
Tragedians made uſe, and that all the Ancients, well 
underſtanding all the forts of Moods, had not refuſed 
ſome of the beſt. For it was not their Unskilfulneſs 
that confined them to ſuch narrow Inſtruments and ſo 
few Strings; nor was it out of Ignorance, That 0lym- 
pus and Terpander, and thoſe that came after them, would 
not admit of larger Inſtruments and more Variety of 
Strings; which is manifeſt from the Poems of 0lympus 
and Terpander, and all thoſe that were their Imita- 
tors : For being plain, and without any more than 
three Strings, they differed fo far from thoſe that were 
more numerouſly ſtrung ; inſomuch that none could imi- 
tate olympus's Play; and they were all inferiour to him 
when they betook themſelves to their Po!ychbords, Then 
again, that the Ancients were not ſo ignorant as to ab- 
Rain from the third String, their uſe of it in Play makes 
apparent: For had they not known the uſe of it, they 
would never have ſtruck it in ſonnance to Elami; but 
the Elegancy and Gravity that attended the Pawan Mca- 
ſure, by omitting the third String, this induced them 
ro transfer the Muſick into V fa ut, with a flat TR 
The 
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The ſame Reaſon may ſerve for G ſol re ut in the Coun- 
ter Tenor, for this in Play they ſtruck a Concord to 
Cc fol ſu ut, but à Diſcord to Alamire, and F fa ut be- 
low, ſo that according to the Nature of the Compoſi- 
tion, it did not ſeems proper to the flow Spondaic Mo- 


tion of the Song (that ſeemed to conſiſt all of Semibrie fs 


and long Notes.) Thus the Ancients all made uſe of Ela, 
for in Play they ſtruck it with D la fol ve, B fa bemi 
ſharp in. the Tenor, and G ſol ye ut in the Tenor, but 
in Singing, thoſe Touches were no way allowable, as 
being ungrateful to the Ear, and ſhaming the Perſor- 
mer. As certain it is that the Phrygians were not igno- 
rant of olympus nor his Followers; for they made uſe of 
his manner of Play and Compoftion, not only in Pul- 
ſation, but in the meaſure of his Verſes in their Hymns 
to the Mother of the Gods, and ſeveral other Pbrygian 
Songs. Nor is it leſs apparent, that they ever abſtain'd 
for want of skill, in reference to the Hypate or Are Note, 
from that Tetrac bord (from Are to D ſol re) in the Dorian 


Mood; but in other Moods they knowingly made uſe, 


of it, well underſtanding that ſuch a Fourth from a 
ſharp to a ſharp was not Natural, and therefore remo- 
ved it from the Dorian Mood to preſerve its elegant Gra- 
Vity, Which was alſo obſerv'd by the Fragedians, But for 
the Chromatic Species, even to this day, the Tragedians 
never us'd it; which was done by thoſe that play'd up- 
on the Harp, by many Ages ancienter than the 7raged:- 
aus. Now that Chromatic was ancienter than Enbarmonic 
is plain; for we muſt neceflarily account it of greater 
Antiquity, according to the Cuſtom and Uſe of Men 
themſelves ; otherwiſe it cannot be ſaid that any of the 
Differences and Diſtinctions were ancienter the one than 
the other. Therefore, if any one Mould alledge that 
Eſcbylus or Phrynichus abſtain'd from the Chromatic out of 
Ignorance, would he not be thought to maintain a very 
great Abſurdity ? for ſuch a one may aver, That Pan- 
crates lay under the ſame Blindneſs, who avoided it in 
moſt, but made uſe of it in ſome things; therefore he 
forbore not out of Ignorance but Judgment, imitating 
Pindar and Simonides, and that which is at preſent called 
the ancient Manner. The ſame may be ſaid of Tyricus 
of 
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of Mantinea, Andreas the Corinthian, Thraſyllus the PBlia- 
fian, and ſeveral others, who, as we well know, abſtain'd 
from the Chromatic and Polychords, which occafion'd ſhift- 
ing of Moods, change of Meaſure and Time, and va- 
riation of Feet and Verſes, not for want of Knowledge, 
but out of judgment. 
an Enemy to the Pipe made of Reed, called Syrinz, 
that he would not ſuffer the Inſtrument- maker to join 
it to the * Elia, or Pipe made of Wood ( generally of 
the Lote-Tree ) or Horn (like our Cornets) and for that rea- 
ſon chiefly, forbore to go to the Pythian Games. In 
mort, if a Man ſhall be thought to be ignorant of that 
which he makes no uſe of, there would be found a great 
Number of ignorant Perſons in this Age: For we ſee 
that the Admirers of the Dorian Compoſition make no 
uſe of the Antiginedian: The Followers of the Antigine- 
dian reject the Dorian, And other Muſicians refute to 
imitate Timotbeus, being almoſt all bewitch'd with the 
Trifles and idle Poems of Polyeides. On the other fide, 
if we dive into the Buſineſs of Variety, and compare 
Antiquity with the preſent Times, we ſhall find there 
was great Variety then, and that frequently made uſc 
of : For then the variation of Feet and Time was more 
highly eſteemed, and the Change of their manner of 
Play more frequent. We are now Lovers of Learning, 
they were then Lovers of Time and Meaſure. Plain it 
is therefore, that the Ancients did not refrain from bro- 
ken Meaſures out of Ignorance, but out of Judgment, 
and yet what wonder is this? When there are ſo many 
other things neceſſary ro Human Life, which are not 
unknown, though not made uſe of by thoſe who have 
no Occation to uſe them : Bur they ate refuſed, and 
the uſe of them altogether neglected, as not being found 
proper in many Deſigns of Compoſition. But that Faro, 
neither for want of Skill or Ignorance, blam'd all the 
other Moods. and Caſts of Compoſition, is io far de- 
monſtrable, that from thence it appears he was the ber- 
ter Muſician, For in his Difcourſe concerning the Pro- 


creation of the Soul, inſerted into Timeus, he has made 
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* of the ſeveral forts of Pipes, ſte Athenæus, p. 176. I. 4. 
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known his great Knowledge in all the Sciences, and of 
Muſick, among the reſt, in this manner. After this, 
ſaith he, he filled up the double and treble Intervals, 
raking Parts from thence, and adding them to the midſt 
between them, ſo that there was in every Interval two 
Mediums, This Proem was the Effect of his Experi- 
ence in Muſick, as we ſhall preſently make our. The 
Mediums from whence every Medium is taken, are three, 
Arithmerical, Geometrical, Enharmonical. Of theſe the 
firſt exceeds, or is exceeded in Number, the ſecond in 
Proportion. the third neither in Number nor Proporti- 
on : Flato therefore defirous to ſhew the Animal Har- 
mony of the four Elements, and Harmonically alſo to 
explain the Reaſon of that mutual Concord among di- 
cording and jarring Principles, undertakes to make our 
two Animal Aſcdiums in every Interval. according to Har- 
monical Proportion. Thus in a Muſical Octave, there 
happen to be two middle Diſtances. whoſe Proportion 
we ſhall explain. As for the Octaves. they keep a dou- 
ble Proportion between their two Extreams; for Exam- 
ple, let the double Arithmetical Proportion be 6 and 
12, and let this be between * D ol re and D la ſil re: 6 
therefore and 12 being the two Extreams. D fol re con- 
tains the Number 6, and D | ze 12: To theſe are 
to be added the Numbers falling between. whoſe Extrcams 
hold the Proportion. the one of a &ſquiterce, exceeding 
the next to it one, and one third part, and the other 
of a S:ſquialter, or one and a half. Theſe are the Num- 
bers 8 and 9, for as 8 contains , and one third of 6, 
ſo 9 contains 4 and half 6. Thus you have one Extream, 
The other 1s 12. containing 9, and a third part of 9, 
ard $ and half 8; theſe then being the Numbers be- 
tween & and 12. and the Interval of the Octave con- 
ſiſting of a Diataſſ.rm and Diapente, it is plain that the 
Number 8 belongs to G fo! re ut, and the Number 9 to 
Alamire ; which being ſo, it follows that D re is to 
6 ire ut, as Alamire to D la fb re; for as it is a fourth 
from D fol re to & ſol re ut, ſo it is from Alamire to D la 
ſel re; but from D ſol re to D la ol re an OFave, The 
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Here I follow the larger Scheme of Gaudentius, who 
beſt explams the ur Ancient Tetrachords. ſame 
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ſame Proportion will be alſo ſound in the Numbers: 


For as 615to 8, ſo is 9 to 12, 6 being a Seſquiterce to 8, 
as 12 to 9, and 9 a Seſquialter to 6, as 12 to 8, What 


has been ſaid may ſuffice ro ſhew how far Plato was 


learned in the Liberal Sciences. Now. that there is ſome- 
_ of Majeſty, ſomething of great and Divine in 
Muſick, Axiſtotle, who was Plato's Scholar, thus labours 
to convince the World. Harmony, ſaith he, deſcended 
from Heaven, and is of a Divine, Noble and Angelic Nature ; 
but being foretold as to its Efficacy, it has two Mediums, tbe 
one Aritbmetical, the other Enharmonical. As for its Mem- 
bers, its Dimenſions, and its Exceſſes of Intervals, they are 
beſt di ſcover'd by Number and Equality of Meaſure, the hole 
Art being contained in two Tetrachoydons, Theſe are his 
Words, the Body of it, he ſaith, conſiſts of diſcording 
Parts, yet concord ing one with another, whoſe Med/ums 
nevertheleſs agree according to Arithmetical Proportion: 
For the upper part of the String being ſcrew'd down 
in a due Proportion, produces a perfect Diapaſn, Thus, 
as we ſaid before, D la ſol re conſiſting of 12 Unites, 
and D ſol re of fix, D la %% re accords with D fol re, ac- 
cording to the Ser Proportion of 5 Unites, whilll 
G ſol re ut bears the Proportion of 8 Unites, So that 
the chieſeſt Intervals through the whole Scale are the 
Diateſſaron (which is the £/quiterce Proportion) the Pia 
pente (which is the Seſquialter Proportion) and the Dla— 


paſon (which is the Duple Proportion) ſaving all this | 


while to the ſeſquioctave his Daz : which, according t 

Tonick Proportion, exceeds 8, and is Iefs than 9 by a 
Point, With the ſame Incqualities of Exceſs or Dimi- 
nution, all the Extreams are differenced one from ano- 
ther, and the Mediums from the Mediums, either accord- 
ing to the Quantity of the Numbers, or the Meaſure 
of Geometry, which Ariſlotle thus explains, obſerving 


that D la fol re exceeds G ſo! re ut bfFthird part, and 


that Alamire exceeds D fol re as much: So that the 
Exceſſes and Diminutions ſeem to be relative, while 
ſome Extreams exceed in proportion, others are exceed- 
ed ; the Extream of G ſol re ut, and Alamire excced- 
ing, and being exceeded by. a, Seſquiterce, and a Sſqut- 
alter. Now theſe Exceſſes are Harmonical ; but the 

diſtances 
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diſtances of. D la ſol re and G fol re ut are governed 
by Arithmetical Proportions, as alſo the Diſtances be- 
tween Alamire and D fol re: For G re ut is diſtant 
from Alamire in a Seſquioctaye Proportion: D la ſol re 
from D ſol re in a Duple Proportion: Alamire from D 
fol re in a Seſquialter ; G ſol re ut in a Sſquiterce Propor- 
tion from D fol re, And thus it is plain from the Au- 
thority of Arxiſtotle, that Muſick is meaſured by Num- 
ber and Diſtance: Though according to natural Philo- 
ſophy, he makes it alſo to conſiſt in general of Infinite 
and Finite, and of Even and Odd. All together it is 
ven, as conſiſting of four Terms; Even, Odd, Even 
and Odd, So O la ſol re is even, as conſiſting of 12 
Unites. Alamire odd in proportion to 9; G ſol re ut 
even in proportion to 8, and D ſol re even and odd in 
proportion to 6, Whence it comes to paſs, that Muſick 
agreeing with her Parts in Diſtance and Proportion, 
the whole accords with the whole, and the Parts agree 
one with another. 

But now as for the Senſes that operate harmonioully, 
in the Body, they alſo being of celeſtial and heavenly 
Extraction, by the Divine Aſſiſtance and Permiſſion, 
ennoble Mankind with thoſe high Advantages of Sight 
and Hearing; and they, the two Superior, by impart- 
ing Voice and Light, with thoſe others, their Atten- 
dants, acting in their ſeveral Offices, manifeſtly de- 
clare, that . A themſelves conſiſt of Harmony. For 
though the Attendants ſeem inferior, yet they yield not 
to the other two. In regard that for neceſſary Cauſes 
being preſent with God in Human Bodies, they alio 
claim a vigorous and moſt incomparable Excellency. 
Manifeſt from hence therefore it is, why the ancient 
Greeks, probably more than others, were ſo careful to 
teach their Children Mufick : For they deem'd it re- 
quiſite by the Afliſtance of Muſick, to form and com- 
poſe the Minds of Youth to what was decent, ſober 
and virtuous ; believing the Uſe of Muſick beneficially 
efficacious to incite to all ſerious Actions, eſpecially. to 
the adventuring upon warlike Dangers; to which pur- 
poſe they made uſe of Pipes or Flutes, when they ad- 
vanc'd in Battle Array againſt their Enemies. Like the 
Lace dæ- 
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Lacedemmians, who upon the ſame Occaſion cauſed 
the * Caftorean Tunes and Meaſures to be plaid before 
their Battalions, Others inflam'd their Courage with 
Harps, playing the ſame ſort of Harmony when they 
went to look Danger in the Face, as the Cretians did for 
a long time, Thus the Trumpet is uſed among us for 
the ſame purpoſe, having ſucceeded the Pipe as an In- 

rument more Sonorous. The Argives made uſe of 
Fifes at their Wreſtling Matches, call'd Scbenia; which 
ſort of Sport was firſt inflituted in Honour of Danaus, 
but afterwards conſecrated to Jupiter Schenius, or Jupiter 
the Mighty; and now at this Day it is the Cuſtom to 
make uſe of Fſes at the Games called Pentathla, which 
conſiſted of Cuffing, Running. Dancing, Hurling the 
Ball, and Wreſtling ; but without Skill of Compoſi- 
tion, not according to the Cuſtom of the Ancients ; 
like that Muſick, which Hierar ſet on purpoſe for his 
Game, which was called Endrome, or the Race Muſick, 
which. though it were ſorry Stuff, and without Rule, 
ſeem'd well enough in that Place, But among the An- 
cients, Muſick in Theatres was never known ; for they 
imploy'd their whole Skill in the Worſhip of the Gods, 
and the Education of Youth; at what time there be- 
ing no Theatres erected, Muſick was yet confin'd with- 
in the Walls of their Temples, as being that with which 
they Worſhipped the Supreme Deity, and ſang the 
Praiſes and Encomiums of Virtuous Men, and then in- 
deed the Words Theatre and Theorein, to behold, might 
well challenge their Derivation from Theos God, as now 
it ſeems to do, though more unworthily. But in our 
Age is ſuch another Face of new Inventions, that 
there is not the leaſt Remembrance or Care of the Uſe 
of Muſick, which related to Education; for all our 


A fort of loud Muſick. to which was added a Military 
Dance, flow in Motion, not to diſorder their Ranks : This 
fort of Military Dance was called alſo Embaterion, or the 
Chafing Dance, and Enoplion, or the Armed Dance. Pin- 
darus tells us, that the Caſtorean Harmony was made choice 
of to entertain Hiero ; and that the Muſicians at the ſame 
time, made uſe of Eolian Harps, Pyth. Od. 2. 


Muſici- 
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Muſicians make it their Buſineſs to court the Theatre 
Muſes, and ſtudy nothing but Compoſitions for the 
Stage. But ſome will ſay, muſt we have always old 
faſhion'd Muſick ? Is there no room for new Invention? 
Yes, ſay I, let them invent, but let their Inventions be 
grave and decent, The Ancients themſelves were ſtill 
adding and inventing ; and therefore they who have 
written the Hiſtory of Muſick's Progreſs, attribute to 
Terpander the Addition of G ſol re ut in the Counter 
Tenor to the Doric Mood, which before was nor in uſe, 
Even the whole Myzolidian Mood 1s a new Invention ; 
Such were alſo the ortbian manner, and the Trochean, 
not much differing from it, called the Signal-giver, be- 
cauſe it ſounded the Signal of Battle. And, if we be- 
lieve Pindar, Terpander was the Inventer of the ,* Scbo- 
lion Songs, Arc bilochus alſo invented the Trimeter Deſcant, 
and the Time of differing long and ſhort Notes, and 
how to vary and beat the Time in Pulſation. He is 
alſo preſum'd to be the Author of Epodes, Tetrameters, 
the Procritic and . Froſodiac Time, and the Augmentation 
of the Firſt. Some make him Author alſo of the Ele- 
giac Meaſure, as likewiſe of the holding out the Ianb c- 
to the + Pon Epibatus , with the prolonging the Heroic 
to the Proſodiac and || Cretic ; But for the /ambich Time, 
both in Playing and Singing, Arckilockus is firſt ſaid to 
have taught it, from whom the Tragediaus learut it; 
and from them Crczus took it, and made uſe of it in 
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TFheſe Songs were ſung at their Publich Feſtivals, 
where they drank, bard, repea:ing often the Word Kottabi, 
from the Game Kottabus, much us'd at thoſe Erinking Bout, 
by throwing th: Tumblers they Drank in about the Table like ſo 
many Dice, and taking thetr Chance from that part of the Cup 
that lay uppsrm "ſt 

be Projodiac Time was of three ſorts, cither conſiſting of 
three Feet, thus, vv | v- | -v, or of four jv l- Il voor of 
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his Dithyrambics. Of the Hypolydian Mood they make 
Polymneſtes the Inventor, and the firſt that taught the 
manner of Singing ſoft and loud, in imitation of which, 
-we uſe the Italian Adagio and Allegro. To the ſame 
olympus, to whom they alſo aſcribe the firſt Invention 
of Grecian and well regulated Muſick, they attribute 
likewiſe the finding out the Enharmonic Muſick. the Pro- 
ſodiac Meaſure, to which he compoſed his Hymn to 
Mars; and the Chorian Meaſure in the Hymns to the 


up down up down 2 
Mother of the Gods (marked thus Au y or thusy y | 2 
Some report him to be the Author alſo of the Bac- þ 
chian Time (which was of two ſorts, Bacchius ab Iam- 
bo, y - | - v, or Bacchius a Trochæo -yvqy = 
And theſe, as it is clearly manifeſt, were the Mea- 
ſures of the ancient Muſick : But Laſus of Hermione 
tranſlating the Meaſures to his Dithyrambic Com po- 
fitions, and making uſe of an Inſtrument with many 
Holes, through the Addition of ſeyeral Notes and halt 
Notes, made an abſolute Innovation upon the ancient 
Muſick, In like manner Menalippides the Lyric Poet, 0 
Philo renus and Timotheus all forſook the ancient Mu- CO 
fick. For he, until the time of Terpander the Antiſſean, 
uſing only a Harp with ſeven Strings, afterwards added 
a great Number, and gave his Compoſitions a larger 
Extent ; and the Wind-mufick exchanged its ancient 
Plainneſs for a more copious Variety. For in ancient 
Times, when Poetry had the Precedency, the Wind- 
muſick received Salaries from the Poets to aſſiſt thoſe 
who taught the Actors; till Menalippides the Dithyram- 


tic came into requeſt, Afterwards that Cuſtom grew Ar 
out of Date; inſomuch that Pbercerates the Comedian, an 
brings in Muſick in Woman's Habit with her Face fic 


bruis'd and batter'd, and then introduces Juſlice, ask- 
ing the Reaſon, to which Poefie thus replies: 


*Tis mine to ſpeak, tby part to bear, 
And therefore lend a willing Ear; 
Much have I ſuffer'd, long o praſt 
By Menalippides, that Beaſt ; 
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He hal'd me from Parnaſſus Springs, 
And plagu'd me with a dozen Strings ; 
His Rage bowe'r ſuffic'd not yet, 
To make my Miſeries compleat. 
Cineſias, that curſed Attic, 
A meer Foctical Pragmatic, 
Such boyrid Strophs in mangl'd Verſe, 
Made th' un harmonious Stage rebearſe, 
That J, tormented with the Pains 
Of cruel Dithyrambic Strains, : 
Diſtorted lay, that you would ſwear, 
The Right fide now the Left fide were; 
Nor did my Miſcries end here: 
For Phrynes, with bis Whirlwind Brains, : 
Wringing and racking all my Veins, 
Ruin'd me quite while fine ſmall Wires, 
With Harmonies twice fix be tires: 
Tet might not be ſo much be blam'd, 
From all bis Errors ſoon reclain”d : 
But then Timotheus with bis Frechs, 
Furrow'd my Face, and ploug h'd my Cheeks. 
Juſtice, Say which of them ſo Vile could be ? 
Poeſie. Mileſian Pyrrhias, that was be, 
Whoſe Fury tortured me much more 
Than all that I bave nam'd before, 
Where eber I walk the Streets alone, 
If met by bim, tbe angry Clown, 
With bis twelve Cats-guts ſtrongly bound, 
There left me helpleſs on the Ground, 


Ariſtotbanes the Comick Poet, making mention of 
Ariſtoxenus, complains of his introducing Lyric Verſes 


among the Circular chorus's, where he brings in Mu- 
ſick thus ſpeaking : 
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Cyclus Epicus was the whole Body of Mythology, out 
of which the ancient Poets took the Arguments of their Tra- 
gedies, for which reaſon the chorus s of thoſe Tragedics were 
called Chori Epicyclii. 


He 
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He fill'd me with bis Meaſures nothing airy, 
Wicked Hyberbol eons, and Nigrari; 

And to upbold the Follies of bis Play, 
Like a lank Radiſh bow'd me every way. 


Other Comedians have fince ſet forth the Abſurdity 
of thoſe who have been ſlicers and manglers of Mulick, 

Now that the right moulding or ruin of ingenious 
Manners and civil Conduct, lies in a well grounded 
Muſical Education, Ariſtoxenus has made apparent. For 
of thoſe that were contemporary with him, he gives 
an account of Telaſias the Theban, who being a Youth, 
was bred up in the nobleſt Excellencies of Muſick, and 
moreover, ſtudied the Works of the moſt famous Ly- 
rics, Findar, Dionyſius the Thcban, Lomprus, Pratinas, 
and all the reſt who were accounted moſt eminenr, 
that he played alſo to perfection upon the Flute, and 
was not a little induſtrious to furniſh himſelf with all 
thoſe other Accompliſhments of Learning : bur being 
paſt the Prime of his Age, he was ſo bewitched with 
the Theatres new Fangles, and Innovations of multi- 
plied Notes, that deſpiſing thoſe Noble Precepts, and 
that ſolid Practice to which he had been educated, he 
berook himſelf to Philoxenus and Timotheus, and among 
thoſe delighted chiefly in ſuch as were moſt depraved 
with diverfity of Notes, and baneful Innovation. And 
yet when he made it his Buſineſs to make Verſes, and 
labour both ways, as well in that of Findar as that of 
Ph:loxenus, he could have no ſucceſs in the latter: And 
the Reaſon proceeded from the Truth and Exactneſs 
of his firſt Education. Therefore if it be the Aim of 
any Perſon. to practice Muſick with Skill and Judgment, 
It him imitate the ancient manner, let him alſo adorn 
it with thoſe other Sciences, and make Philoſophy his 
Tutor; which is ſufficient to judge what is in Muſick 
decent and uſeful, For Mufich being generally divided 
into three Parts, Diatonic, chromatic and Enharmon:c, 
it behoves an underſtanding Artiſt to know which of 
theſe three Kinds are moſt proper for ſuch and ſuch 
Meaſures and Subjecis of Poetry, and to be capable of 


the true meaning of the Senſe of what he goes about 
to 
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to ſet. Firſt therefore we are to confider, that all 
Muſecal Learning is an Application to an Art, which 
does not teach the Reaſon of her Precepts, at one and 
the ſame time, nor altogether. 

Moreover we are to underſtand that to ſuch an Edu- 
cation, there is not requifite an Enumeratiof? of its 
ſeveral Diviſions, but every one learns by chance what 
either the Maſter or Scholar, according to the Autho- 
rity of the one, and the Liberty of the other, has 
moſt affection for, But the more prudent ſort rejected 
this chance-medly way of Learning; as the Lacede- 
monians of old, the Mantineans and Pallenians ; who 
making choice either of one ſingle Method, or elſe but 
very few, uſed only that ſort of Mufich, which they 
deem'd moſt proper to regulate the Inclinations of 
Youths, This will be apparent, if any one ſhall exa- 
mine every oneof the Parts, and ſee what is the Sub- 
ject of their ſeveral Contemplations. For Mufich takes 
cognizance of the Aptitude of the Voice of Intervals, 
Syſtems or Scales, Notes, Tones and ſyſtematical Tranſ- 
mutation in reference to the Moods. Farther than 
this it goes not. And therefore it would be in vain to 
enquire of Muſick, whether the Poet have choſen a pro- 
per Subject, or have made a right choice of the Dorian 
in the beginning; of the mixed Lydian and Dorian at 
theend, or the Hypopbrygian and Phrygian in the middle. 
For the Induſtry of Harmony reaches not to theſe, as 
being defective in many other Things; as not under- 
ſanding the Force and Extent of elegant Aptneſs and 
proper Concinnity. Neither did ever the Chromatic or 
Enbarmonic Species arrive to that force of Aptitude, to 
diſcover the Nature and Genius of the Poem; for that 
is the work of the Poet. It is as plain, that the ſound 
of the compound Interval or Syſtem, is different from 
the ſound of the Deſcanr ſung in the ſame Sytem, 
Which however does not belong to the Conſideration of 
Harmonical Studies. There is the ſame to be ſaid con- 
terning Meaſures : For no Meaſure can claim to it ſelf 
the force of perfect Aptitude : For we call a thing apr 
ad proper, when we confider the Nature of it. The 
Reaſon of this we ſay, is either a certain plain and 
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122 of Muſick. 
mix'd Compoſure, or both; like the Enharmonic 
Species of olympus, by him ſet in the Phrygian Mood, and 
mixed with the Meaſure call'd the Pon Epibatos, which 
render'd the beginning of the Key naturally elegant, 
in thoſe Songs that were ſung to Minerva, For having 
made choice of his Key and Meaſure, he only chang'd 
the Pæon Epibatos for the Trochie, which produc'd the 
Enharmonic Species; however the Enharmonic Species 
and Pbrygian Tone remaining, together with the whole 
Syſtem of the Di/diapaſon, greatly alter'd the Elegancy 
of the Cuſtom. For that which was called Harmony 
in the Song to Minerva, was quite another thing from 
the common Experiment, He then that has both 
Judgment as well as Skill, is to be accounted the moſt 
accurate Muſician, For he that underſtands the Dorian 
Mood, not being able withal to diſcern by his Judg- 
ment what is proper to it, and when it is fit to be 
made uſe of, ſhall never know what he does; nay he 
mall quite miſtake the Nature and Cuſtom of the 
Key; and indeed it is much queſtioned among the 
Dorians themſelves, whether the Enharmonic Compoſers 
be competent Judges of the Dorian Songs ? The ſame is 
to be ſaid concerning the Knowledge of Meaſure. For 
he that underſtands a Fœon, may not underſtand the 
proper uſe of it, though he know the Meaſure of which 
it conſiſts. Becauſe it is much doubted among thoſe, 
that make uſe of Peonic Meaſures, whether the bare 
Knowledge make a Man capable to determine concerning 
the proper uſe of thoſe Mcaſures? Or, as others ſay, 
whether it aſpire to preſume ſo far. Therefore it 
behoves that Perſon to have two ſorts of Knowledge, 
who will undertake to judge of what is proper and 
what improper. Firſt, af the Cuſtom and Manner of 
Elegancy, for which ſuch a Compoſition was intended ; 
and next of thoſe Things, of which the Compoſition 
conſiſts, And thus, that neither the bare Knowledge of 
Harmony, nor Numbers, nor of any other things, 
that fingly by themſelves are but a part of the whole 
body of Mufick, are ſufficient to judge and determine 
either of the one or the other, what has been already 
laid may ſuffice to prove. ba 
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Of Muſick. T23 
No then, there being three Spectes, into which all 
Harmonical Compoſure is divided, equal in the quan- 
tity of Syſtems or Intervals and force of Notes and Te- 
trachords, we find that the Ancients never diſputed 
about any more than one; in regard they never trou- 
bled themſelves with the Chromatic, nor Diatonic, but 
only differ'd about the Enbarnonic; and there neither 
no farther than about the great Interval, call'd the 
Diapaſon, The Chromatic indeed cauſed ſome little va- 
riance, but they all agreed that it was one entire ſort 
of Harmony. Therefore he muſt never think to be a 
true Artiſt, in the Underſtanding and Practice of Mu- 
fick, who adyances no farther than the ſingle Know- 
ledge of this or that Particular; but it behoves him to 
trace through all the particular Members of it, and ſo 
to be Maſter of the whole Body, when he underſtands 
how to mix and jeyn all the divided Members toge- 
ther. For he is but a ſlender Mufician, who is confin'd 
to any one certain manner; wherefore, in ſhort, it is 
requiſite that the Senſe and Underſtanding concur in 
judging the Parts of Mufich ; and neither to be too 
haſty, like the Raſh and Inconſiderate; nor too flow, 
like thoſe who are Dull and Heavy; though it may 
happen ſometimes through the Inequality of Nature, 
that the ſame Senſes may be roo flow and too quick ar 
the ſame time. Which things are to be avoided by a 
Senſe and Judgment, that would run an equal Courſe. 
For there are three Things at leaſt, that at the ſame 


Inſtant ſtrike the Ear; the Note, the Time, and the 


Word or Syllable. By the Note we judge of the Har- 
mony, by the Time of the Meaſure, and by the Word, 
of the Matter or Subject of the Song. Which as they 
proceed forth altogether, it is requiſite the Senſe ſhould 
give them Entrance at the ſame moment. For this is 
certain, where the Senſe is not able to ſeparate every 
one of theſe, and conſider the Effects of each apart, 
there it can never apprehend what is well or what is 
amiſs in any. Firſt therefore, let us Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Coherence. For it's neceflary, that Coherence 


accompany the diſcerning Faculty. For Judgment of 
good or bad is not to be made from Notes diſ- 
G 2 
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Joyned, 'broken time, aud ſhatter'd Words, but from 
Coherence. Which is a certain Commixture of Parts, 
-which in uſe cannot be ſaid to be compounded, Thus 
much as to the attaining to underſtand the Mufich, 

- We are next to confider, whether the Maſters of 
* Mufick are ſufficiently capable of being Judges of it? 
Now I aver the Negative. For it is impoſlible to be a 
perfect Muſician, and a good Judge of Muc, by the 
knowledge of thoſe Things that ſeem to be but parts of 
the whole Body, as by the Excellency of a Hand upon 
the Inſtrument, or finging readily at firſt fight, or ex- 
quiſiteneſs of the Ear, which extends to the under- 
ſanding of Harmony and Time; neither does the 
knowledge of Time and Harmony, Pulſation or Elo- 
cution, or whatever elſe falls under the ſame Conſide- 
ration, perfect their Judgment. Now for the Reaſons 
why a Muſician cannot gain a perfect Judgment from 
any of theſe, we muſt endeayour to make them clear. 

Firſt then it muſt be granted, that of Things about 
which Judgment is to be made, ſome are perfect, others 
amperfect, 

Thoſe Things which are perfect, are the Compoſitions 
in general, whether Sung or Play'd; and the Expreſſion 
of thoſe, whether upon the Inſtruments, or by the 
Voice, with the reſt of the ſame Nature. 

The imperfect are the Things to theſe appertaining, 
and for whoſe ſake they are made uſe of, Such are 
the parts of Elocution and Poetry it ſelf, For a Man 
that hears a Conſort of Voices or Inſtruments, may 
queſtion whether they Sing or Play in Tune, and whe- 
ther the Language be near or no. Bur every one of 
theſe are only Parts of Inſtrumental and Vocal Expre/- 
fon, not the end it ſelf, but for the ſake of the end. 
For by theſe, and things of the ſame Nature, ſhall the 
Elegancy of Elocution be judged, whether it be proper 
to the Poem, which the Performer undertakes to Sing. 
The ſame is to be ſaid of the ſeveral Paſſions cxpreſ.4 
in the Poetry ; which care to expreſs the Paſſions the 
Ancients chiefly ſtudying, they preferred Gravity and 
Plainneſs, before difficult Superfluity. Therefore the 


Argives are ſaid to have puniſhed deviation from the 
| ancient 
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ancient Muſick, and to have impoſed a Fine upon ſuch: . 


as firſt adventured to play with more than ſeven 
Strings, and to introduce the Myzolyd:an Mood, Py- 


tbagoras, that grave Philoſopher, rejected the judging. 


of Mufich by the Senſes; affirming that the Virtue of 
Mufick was then grown to decay. And therefore he 
did not judge of Mufich by the Ear. but by the har mo- 
nical Proportion, and thought it ſufficient to fix the 
Knowledge of Muſick, within the Compaſs of the Pia- 
paſo. Bur our Muficians now a-days have ſo utterly 
exploded the moſt noble of all the Moods, which the 
Ancients ſo admired for its Majeſty, that hardly any 
among them make the leaſt account of Enharmonic 
Diſtances, And ſo negligent and lazy are they grown, 
as to believe the Enbarmonic Dieſis to be ſo contemptible, 
as not to fall under the Apprehenſion of Senſe, and 
therefore exterminate it out of their Compoſitions; 
deeming thoſe to be Triflers that have any Eſteem for 
it, or make uſe of the Mood it ſelf. For Proof of which, 
they think they bring a moſt powerful Argument, 
which rather appears to be the dulneſs of their own 
Senſes ; as if whatever fled their Apprehenſions, 
were to be rejected as uſeleſs and * no val, 
And then again, they urge that the quantity of the 
Concord cannot be perceived, like that of the Semi- 
tone, Tone, and other diſtances; not underſtandin g 
that at the ſame time they throw out the Third, Fif:b 
and Sevenths of which the one conſiſts of three, the 
other of five, and the laſt of ſeven Dies. And thus 
whatever abounds in the, Intervals, by an unequal 
Number they caſt away as inſignificant, and not per- 
coptible by the help of another Concord; which not- 
withſtanding are often meaſured by the ſmalleſt Dicks, 
Whence it would neceſſarily follow, that no Diefs 
mould be of uſe in a Diateſſaron, but that which is 
to be meaſured by all equal Intervals; as in the Syntanic, 
Diatonic, and Tonizan Chromatic, But theſe Opinions are 
nat only contrary to Appearance, but repugnant. one to 
another, For that they themſelves chiefly make uſe of 
thoſe Diviſions of Tetrachords, in which the overplus 
of the Interyals are unequal. To which purpoſe they 
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always ſharpen their c fa ug and F fa ut's ; and many 
times they take away an interceptible part of an Inter- 
val from ſome of the ſtanding Sounds, which otherwife 
always make whole Tones either leſſer or greater. They 
alſo ſoften their G fol re ut and G fol faut, and applaud 
the uſe of ſuch Diapaſons, in which many of the Inter- 
vals are unequal, not only of the ſtand ing but moyeable 
Tones, as it is plain to thoſe that rightly underſtand 
theſe things. 

Now for the Ad vantages that accrue to Men from 
the uſe of Mufick, the Famous Hemer has taught it us; 
introducing Achilles in the height of his Fury toward 
Agamemnon, appeaſed by the Mufick, which he learnx 
from Chiron, a Perſon of great Wiſdom. For thus ſays he, 

They found bim pleas d, and all bis Rage allay'd, 

While on bis tuneful Harp be ſweetly play'd : 

of Silver wrought by ſome Dedalian Hand, 

Were both the Bows, to which the Strings were ſtrain'd, 

This Harp among the Spoils the Soldiers found, 

When be Eetion levePd with tbe Ground : 

And this was bis Delight, when all alone, 

To fing of Heroes and their bigh Renown, 

Learn, iays Homer, from hence the true uſe of Muftch, 
For it became Achilles the Son of Pelcus the Juſt, ro 
Sing the famous Acts and Atchievements of great and 
valiant Men. He alſo teaches the Time moſt proper 
when to make uſe of it, by finding out a profitable 
and pl-afing Paſtime. for the leaſure Hours of ſo Re- 
nowned a Perſon. For Achilles being both Valiant aud 
Active, by reaſon he had taken a diſguſt againſt A4ga- 
memnon , withdrew from the War. Hojner therefore 
thought he could not do berter, than by the laudable 
Incitements of Muſich and Portry, to inflame the Heros 
Courage for thoſe Atchievements, which he after wards 
performed. And'this he did, calling to Mind the great 
Actions of former Ages. Such was then the ancient 
Muſich, and ſuch the Advantages that made it profita- 
ble, To which end and purpoſe we rcad that Hercules, 
Achilles, and many others, made uſe of it; whoſe Ma- 
fter, wiſeſt Chiron, is recorded to have taught not only 


Mufich, but Morality and Phyfick, In brief therefore, no 
rational 
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Of Muſick. 
rational Perſon will blame the Sciences themſelves, if 
any one make uſe of them amiſs, but ad judge ſuch @- 
Failing to be the Error of thoſe that abuſe them. So 
that whoever 0 be, that ſhall give his Mind to the 


Study of Muſich in his Youth, if he meet with a mu- 
ſical Education, proper for the forming and regulating 
his Inclinations, he will be ſure to applaud and embrace 
that which is noble and generous, and to rebuke and 
blame the contrary, as well in other things, as in what 
belongs to Mufick; and by that means become clear from 
all reproachful Actions; for that now having reapt the 
nobleſt Fruit of Mufich, he may be of great uſe, not 
only to himſelf, but to the Common-wealth ; while 
Muſich teaches him to abſtain from every thing unde- 
cent both in Word and Deed, and to obſerve decorum, 
Temperance, and Regularity. Now that thoſe Cities 
which were governed by the deſt Laws, took care al- 
ways of a generous Education in Mufich. many Teſti- 
monies may be produced. But for us it ſhall ſuffice, 
to have inſtanced Terpander, who appeaſed a Sedition 
among the Lacedemonians z and Thales the Cretan, of 
whom Pratinas writes, that being ſent for by the Lace- 
demonians by advice of the Oracle, he freed the Out; 


ALT - 


from a raging Peſtilence. Homer tells, that the Grecian: 


ſtopt the Fury of another noiſom Peſtilence, by the. 


Power and Charms of the ſame Noble Science. 


With ſacred Hymns and Songs that ſweetly pleaſe, 
The Grecian Youth all day the Gods appeaſe, 
Their lofty Paxans bright Apollo bears, 

And flill the charming Sounds delight his Exys, 


Theſe Verſes, moſt excellent Maſter, I thought requi- 


ſite to bring at the concluſion of my muſical Diſcourſe; 
which were by you cited before, to ſew the force of 


Harmony. For indeed the chieſeſt and ſublimeſt end 
of Muſick, is the graceful return of our thanks to the 
Gods: And in the next place, to purifie and bring our 
Minds to a ſober and harmonious Temper, Thus, ſaid 
Soterichus, moſt excellent Maſter, I have given you a 
Circular Diſcourſe of Muſick. Nor was Sotericbus a 
little admir'd for what he had ſpoken; as one that both 
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128 Of Muſick. 
by his Countenance and Speech, had ſhewn his Zeal and 
Affection for that noble Science. Aſter all, ſaid 0nefi- 
crates, I muſt needs applaud this in both of you, that 
you have both kept within your own Spheres, and ob- 
ſerved your proper Limits. For Lyfias, not inſiſting 
any farther, undertook only to ſhew us what was necet- 
ſary to the making a good hand, as being an excellent 
Performer himſelf, But Soterichus has feaſted us with 
a Diſcovery of the Benefit, the Theory, the force and 
right end of Muſick, And this I believe them to have 


done freely and willingly. For I cannot think them 


guilty of ſo much Baſhſulneſs, that they Mould be 
aſham'd to bring Mufich into Banquets, Where cer— 
tainly, if any where, it cannot but be very uſefu]. 
Which Homer alſo confirms to be true. 


At Feaſts t bey Dance and Sing, 5 Songs and Balls 
Are the chief Grace of Princely HFſtivals. 


Not that I would have any one believe from theſe 
Words, that Homer thought Mufick only uſeful for 
Pleaſure and Delight; there being a profounder Mean- 
ing concealed in the Verſe, For he brought in A, 
to be preſent at the Banquets and Revels of the An- 
cients, as believing it then to be of greateſt Uſe and 
Adyantage to repel and mitigate the inflaming power 
of the Wine. To which our Ariſtoxenus agrees, who 
alledges that Muſick was introduced at Banquets for 
this Reaſon; that as Wine intemperately drank, weak- 
ens both the Body and Mind; ſo Muſick by its har- 
monious Order and Symmetry, aſlwages and reduces 
them to their former Conſtitution, And therefore it 
was that Homer accuſtomed the Ancients to make uſe of 
Muſick at their ſolemn Feſtivals. 

But for all this, my moſt honoured Fricnds, methinks 
you have forgot the chiefeſt thing of all, and that which 
renders Muſick moſt Majeſtick. For Pythagoras, Archytas, 
Plato, and many others of the ancient Philoſophers were 
of Opinion, that there could be no Motion of the 
World, nor Rowling of the Spheres, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of Muſick, fince the Supream Deity created all 


things harmonzouſly, But jr would be unſeaſonable 
now 
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| now to enter upon ſuch a Diſcourſe; eſpecially at this 
time, when it would be abſurd for Muſick to tranſgreſs 
her higheſt and moſt muſical Office, which is to give 
the Laws and Limits of Time and Meaſure to all Things, 
* Therefore after he had ſung a chearful Hymn, and of- 
> fer'd to Saturn and the reſt of the Gods, his Off-ſpring, 
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2s alſo to the Muſes, he diſmiſt the Company, 
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Tranſlated from the Greek, by Mr. Mor- 
gan, of St. John's College in Oxford. 


LUTARCH wiſheth all Health to his Paccius ; J 
lately received Lerters from you, wherein you 
make it your Requeſt, that I would write ſomething to 
you concerning the Tranquillity of the Mind; and of 
thoſe things in Timeus which require a more perſpicu- 
ous Interpretation; at the ſame time a very urgent Oc- 
caſion call'd upon our common Friend and Companion 
Erotes, to Sail directly to Rome ; that which quickned 
him to a greater Expedition, was a Diſpatch he recei- 
ved from Fuudanus, that beſt of Men, who as his Cu- 
ſtom is, always enjoins the making haſte; therefore 
wanting full leaſure to conſummate thoſe things juſtly 
which I defign'd, and being on the otherſide unwilling 
to ſend one from me to your dear ſelf empty handed. I 
have tranſcribed my Common-place Book, and haſtily 
put together thoſe Collections, which I had by me, con- 
cerning this Subject; for I thought you a Man that did 
not look after Flouriſhes of Stile, and the affected Ele- 
gance of Language, but only required what was inſtru- 
civein its Nature, and uſeful to Us in the Conduct of our 
Lives: And I congratulate that bravery of Temper in 
you, that though you are admitted into the Confidence 
of Princes, and have obtain'd as great a Vogue of Elo- 


quence at the Bar, that no Man hath exceeded you, 


that you have not like Merops, the Tragedian, ſuffer'd 
your ſelf to be puffed up with the Applauſe of the Mul- 
titude, and tranſported beyond thoſe bounds which 
are preſcribed to our Paſſions; but you call ro Mind 
that which you have ſo often heard, that the rich Slip- 
per will not cure the Gout, a Diamod Ring the looſ- 
neſs of the Fleſh about the Roots of the Nails, nor an 
Imperial Diadem eaſe the Head-ach. For what ad van- 
tage is there in Honour, Riches, or an Intereſt at 2 
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Of the Tranquillity of the Mind. 131 
which are Expedients to remove all perturbations of 
Mind, and procure an equal Tenor” of Life, if we did 
not uſe them with decency, when they were preſept 
to our Enjoyment, and were not afflicted at their loſs? 
And what is this but the Province of Reaſon, when the | 
ſenſual part of us grows turbulent, and makes Excur- [\ 
fions, to check its Sallies, and bring it again within the 
Limits it hath tranſgreſs'd? That it may not be car- 
ried away, and ſo perverted with the gay appearances 
| of things: For as Xenophon gives advice, we ought to 

ö remember the Gods, and pay them particular Devoti- 

* ons, when our Affairs are proſperous, that ſo when an 

. Exigent preſſeth us, we may more confidently invoke 

them, now we haye conciliated their Fayour, and made 

them our Friends; ſo thoſe Arguments which have any 

Efficacy againſt the Troubles of the Mind, wiſe Men 

always ruminate upon them before their Calamities 

happen, that ſo the Remedies being long prepar'd, they 

| ; may acquire Energy, and work with a more powerful 

Operation, For as angry Dogs are exaſperated by every 

ones ratirg them, and are only flattered to be quiet by 

his Voice to which they are accuſtomed ; ſo "ris not 

eaſy to pacify the brutiſh Aﬀections of the Soul, but 

by familiar Reaſons, and which are ufed to be admi- 

niſtred in ſuch inward Diſtempers. Belides, he that at- 

firm'd, that whoſoever would enjoy Tranquillity of 

Mind, muſt diſengage himſelf from all private, and 

not inyolve himſelf in any publick Concerns, hath ex- 

poſed a thing to be purchaſed of great Value, but we 

muſt buy it of Idleneſs, as if he ſhould preſcribe this 
to every Man that was ill. 
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Do not uneaſy on thy ſick Bed lie, 
Be ftill, and ſceł no other Remedy. 


For to be unemploy'd is but a very Recipe to ſtupify 
our Senſes, and to have no other Phyſician but Sloth ; 
then ſoft Converſation, and a neglect of our Country 
could only remove what was grievous to us; it is like- 
wiſe a falſe poſition that thoſe only live contentedly 
who have the leaſt to do; for then by this Rule, Wo- 
men ſhould be of more ſedate Diſpotitions than 5 

no 
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who only fit at home, and mind their domeſtick A& 
fairs, who have that delicacy, as Heſiod expreſſeth it, 
that 


The Virgins tender Limbs are kept from cold, 

Not the leaſt Wind to touch them was ſo bold, 

But we ſee the contrary, that immoderate Grieß 
little piques among themſelyes, jealouſy, which even 
makes them Sick, leaſt they ſhould be ſupplanted in their 
Humours, by a Rival; Superſtitious Fears, Ambition, 
and all vain Opinions, flow as it were with a Torrent 
into the Apartments of the Females: And Laertes, tho? 
he lived Twenty Years in the Fields ſecluded from the 
World, 


Only a Tontbleſs Hag did make his Bed, 
Drew him his Drink, and did his Table ſpread, 


Though he forſook his Houſe and Country, and fled 
from a Kingdom, yet ſloth and ſadneſs ſtill kept him 
Company: There are ſome to whom Idleneſs hath been 
an Afflction, as for Inſtance, 


Divine Achilles ſat upon the Share, 

And in loud Accents did bimſelf deplore ; 

All things about bim into Rage did turn, 

Wub pent up Indignation he did burn; 

His old Companions he did forſake, 

And Arms, though twas bis Province, wquld not take, 
Deſire of fighting did bis Soul perple x, 

Ad Schemes of War bis buſy Thoughts did vex. 
whilſt lazy, be perform'd no gallant Ad, 

A perſonated Part did only a. 


And he himſelf complains of it, being mighrily da 
ſturbed, after this manner: 


An uſcteſs Burthen by the Ships T fit 5 
For any great Exploits I am not fit. 


Hence *tis that Epicurus adviſeth thoſe who af; pire to 
Glory, not to ſtagnate in their Ambition, hut be in 
perpetual Motion, and ſo obey the Dictates of their 


Genius in managing the Common wealth; becauſe they 
are 
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are more tormented, and ſuffer greater Damages by 
Idleneſs, than if they were diſappointed of that they 
were in the eager purſuit of. But the Philoſopher is 
abſurd in this, that he doth not excite Men who have 
Abilities, to qualify themſelves for Charges in the Go- 
vernment, but only thoſe who are of a reſtleſs and 
unquiet Diſpoſition: For the Tranquillity and Pertur- 
bation of the Mind are not to be meaſured by the 
fewneſs or multitude of our Actions, but their Beauty 
or Turpitude : For the omiſſion of what is good is no 
leſs troubleſome than the Commiſſion of Evil. As for 
thoſe who think there is one poſitive State of Life, 
which is always ſerene ; ſome fancying it to be of the 
Husbandmen ; others of thoſe which are unmarried ; 


and ſome of Kings, Menander clearly ſhews them their 
Error in theſe Verſes : 


FT thought thoſe Men (my Phania) always beſt, 
Who take no Money up at Intereſt ; 

Who difingaged from Buſineſs ſpend the Day, 
And in Complaints don't figh the Night away, 
Who troulled, lamentable Groans don't fetch, 
Thus breatbing out, Ab! miſcrable Wretch ! 
Thoſe whom deſpairing Thoughts don't waking keep, 
But, without ſtartings, ſweetly take tbeir Sleep. 


He goes on and obſerves to us, that the ſame Lot of 
Misfortune falls to the Rich as well as the Poor, 


Theſe Neighbours flendey Confines to divide, 
Sorrow and buman Life were ill ally'd : 
T's the luxurious Liver doth info, 

And robs the Man of Honour of bis Rot: 
In ſtricter Ties doth with the Poor engage, 
With him grows old to a decrepit Age. 


But as timorous and raw Sailors, when they grow fick 
with the working of the Waves, and motion of the 
Ship, think they ſhall overcome their Pukings, if they 
go into the Long-boat, but there being equally our 
of order, come into the Veſſel again, and are therefore 
never the better, becauſe they carry their Nauſeouſnefs 
and Fear along with them: So the ſeveral Changes © 50 | 
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Life do only ſhift, and not wholly extirpate the Cauſes 
of our Trouble, and theſe are only our want of Ex- 
perience, the Weakneſs of our Judgment, and a cer- 
tain Importance of Mind, which hinder us from ma- 
king a right uſe of what we enjoy. The Rich Man is 
ſubject to this Uneaſineſs of Humour as well as the 
Poor ; the Batchelor as well as the Men in Wedlock : 
This makes the Pleader withdraw from the Bar, and 
then his Retirement is altogether as irkſome : And this 
infuſeth a Deſire into others to be bred up at Court, and 
when they come there, they preſently grow weary of 
the Life. 


Poor Men when Sick, do pecviſply complain, 
Tbe Senſe of Want doth aggravate their Fain, 


For then the Wife grows officious in her Attendance ; 
the Phyſician himſelf is a Diſeaſe, and the Bed is not 
made eaſie enough to his Mind; even his Friend im- 
portunes him with his Viſits. 


He doth moleſt bim when be firſt doth come, 
And when be goes away, be's troubl: ſome 


As Jon exprefleth it. Bat when the Heat of the Diſ- 
eaſe is over, and the Body reſtored to its firſt Craſis, 
then Health returns and brings with it all thoſe plea- 
ſant Images which Sickneſs chaſed away; ſo that he 
that yeſterday refuſed Eggs and Whitemeat, and the 
fineſt Manchets, will now ſnap at a piece of Houſhold 
Bread and an Olive; with a few Water Creſles is a de- 
I:ctous Morſel to him, and he feeds upon it with a 
chearful Hunger : So Reaſon makes all ſorts of Lite 
eaſie, and every Change pleaſant. Alexander wept when he 
heard from Anararchus that there was an infinite Num- 
ber of Worlds, and his Friends asking him if any Acci- 
dent had befallen him, he returns this Anſwer; Do not 
you think it, ſaith he, a Matter worthy of my Lamenta- 
tion, that when there is ſuch a vaſt multitude of them, 
I haye not yet conquered one ? But Crates only 
with his Scrip and tatter'd Cloak, laugh'd out his 
Life jocoſely, as if he had been always at a Wedding, 
The great Power and Command of Agamemnon gave him 
an equal Diſturbance, Loog 
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Look wpon Agamemnon, Atreus“ Son, 

What mighty Loads of Trouble be bath on; 
He is diſtracted with perpetual care: 

Jove that inflits it, gives him Strength to bear, 


Dingenes when he was expos'd to Sale in the Market, 
and being commanded to ſtand up, he not only refus'd 
to do it, but ridiculed him that was thus imperious 
over him, with this piece of Railery; What if thou 
mouldſt ſell a Fiſh whoſe Stupidity could not obey 
thee ? Socrates was a Philoſopher in the Priſon, and 
diſcourſed with his Friends, though he was fetter'd. 
But Phaeton when he climb'd up into Heaven, thought 
himſelf unhappy there, becauſe no Body would give 
him his Father's Chariot, and the Horſes of the 
Sun. 

As therefore the Shoe turns about with the Foot, 
and doth not deviate from its Motion; ſo according 
as the Aﬀections of the Mind are, they render the 
Life conformable to themſelves : For 'tis not Cuſtom, 
as one obſerved, which makes even the beſt Life plea- 
ſant to thoſe who chuſe it, but it muſt be Prudence in 
Conjunction with it, which not only malces it the beſt 
for its kind, but ſweeteſt in its Enjoyment. The Foun- 
tain therefore of Tranquillity being in our ſelves, let us 
cleanſe it from all Impurity, and make its Streams lim- 
pid, that all external Accidents, by being made fami- 
liar, may be no longer grievous to us, but that we 
may play with them when they are tame. 


Let not theſe Things thy leaſt Concern engage; 

For though thou frett't, they will not mind thy Rage. 
Him only Good and Happy we may call, 

Who rightly uſeth what doth him heal. 


For Plato compared our Life to a Game at Dice, 
where we ought to throw for what is moſt commodi- 
ous for us, but to be content with our Caſts, let them 
be never ſo unfortunate ; we cannot make what Chances 
we pleaſe turn up, if we play fair; this lies out of 
our Power; that which is within it, is to accept pati- 
ently what Fortune ſhall allot us, and ſo to adjuſt 
Things 


rn 
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Things in their proper Places, that what is our own, 
may be diſpoſed of to the beſt Advantage; and what 
hath happened againſt our Will, may offend us as little 
as tis poſſible : otherwiſe the Men who live without 
Meaſures, and with no Prudence, like thoſe whoſe 
Conſtitution is ſo fickly and infirm, that they are 
equally impatient both of Heats and Colds, Proſperity 


exalts them above, and Adverfity dejects them beneath 


their Temper ; indeed each Fortune diſturbs them, or 
rather they raiſe up Storms to themſelves in either, and, 
as they manage it, are querulous under good Circum- 
ſtances. Theodorus, who was called the Atheiſt, for de- 
nying the Exiſtence of the Gods, was uſed to ſay, that 
he reached out his Inſtructions with the Right, and his 
Auditors received them with their Left Hands: So 
Men of no Education, when Fortune would even be 
complaiſant to them, yet they are ſo aukward in their 
Obſervance, that they take her Addrefles on the wrong 
fide. On the contrary, Men that are wiſe, as the Bees 
draw Honey from the Thyme, which is a moſt unſa- 
vory and dry Herb, ſo they extract ſomething that is 
convenient and uſeful even from the moſt bitter At- 
flictions. Thus therefore let us learn and have incul- 
cated upon us, that juſt as he, who throwing a Stone 
at a Dog, ſtruck his Step-mother, and then declared 
that he was not out of his Caft, for even his Miſtake 
hit right: So for. thoſe things which Fortune obtrudes 
upon us, contrary to our Deſires, let us alter their 
Nature, by putting a different Conſtruction npon them. 

Diogenes was driven into Baniſhment, but it was no 
diſadvantage to him ; for of an Exile, he became a 
Philoſopher. Zeno of cittium when he heard that the 
only Ship he had left was ſunk by an unmerciful Tem- 
peſt, with all the rich Cargo that was in her, he brake 
out into this Exclamation ; Fortune I applaud thy 
Contrivance, who by this mcans haſt reduced me to a 
Thread-bare Cloak, and ta walk in the Piazza of the 
Stoaichs, What hinders then, but that theſe Examples 
ſhould be the Patterns of our Imitation? Thou ſtood'ſt 
Candidate for a Place in the Government, and waſt 


baulk'd in thy Hopes: Confider that thou wilt live " 
eaſe 
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eaſe in thy own Country, following thy own Affairs 


Thou waſt ambitious to be the Confident of ſome 
great Perſon, and ſufferedſt a Repulſe ; thou wilt gain 


thus much by it, that thou wilt be free from Danger, 


and diſembarraſs'd from Buſineſs. Again, haſt thou 
managed any Affairs full of Intricacy and Trouble? Hot 
Water doth not ſo much cheriſh the ſoft Members of 
the Body, as Findar expreſſeth it, as Honour jom'd with 
Power ſweetens all our Toils, and makes what was tor- 
menting, diveſt it ſelf of its Properties, and become 
agreeable. Haſt thou met with any unfortunate Suc- 
ceſs? Hath Calumny bit, or Envy hiſs'd at thee ? 
There is yet a proſperous Gale which firs fair to con- 
vey thee te the Ports of the Muſes, and land thee at 
the Academy. This Plato did, after he made Ship- 
wrack of the Friendſhip of Diogenes, And indeed it 
highly conduceth to the Tranquillity of the Mind, to 
look back upon illuſtrious Men, and ſee with what 
Temper they have born their Calamities; as for In- 
ſtance: Doth this trouble thee that thou wanteſt Chil- 
dren ? Conſider that Kings of the Romans have died 
without them, had Kingdoms to leave, but no Heirs. 
Doth Poverty and a low Condition afflict thee? Ir is 
put to thy Option, wouldſt thou not rather of all the 
Brotians be Epaminondas, and of all the Romans, Fabri> 
cins ? But thy Bed is violated, and thy Wife is an 
Adultreſs. Didſt thou never read this Inſcription at 
D. & h? 


Here am I ſet Fy Agis Royal Hand, 
s both ths Earth and Occan did command. 


And yet did the Report never arrive thee, that Alci- 
bizdes debauch'd his Wife Timca? and that ſhe her 
telf whiſper'd archly to her Maids, that the Child was 
not the genuine Off-ſpring of her Husband, bur a 
young Alcibiades? Yet this did not obſtruct the Glory 
of the Man, for notwithſtanding his being a Cuckold, 
he was the greateſt and moſt famous among the Greeks. 
Nor did the diſſolute Manners of his Daughter hinder 
St:lpo from enlivening his Humour, and being the joll ieſt 
Philoſopher of his time; when Metrocles upbraided 4157 
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with it, he asked him whether he was the Offender, or 
his mad Girl? it was anſwered him, that it was her 
Sin, but his Unhappineſs. To which he replied ; But 
are not Sins Lapſes ? No doubt on't, ſaith Metrocles ; 
And is not that properly called 4 Lapſe, when we fall 
off from the Attainment of thoſe Things we were in 
the purſuit of? He could not deny it, He purſued him 
further with this Queſtion, And are not theſe unlucky 
Traverſes, Misfortunes to- them who are thus diſap- 
pointed? Thus by a Pleaſant and Philoſophical Reaſon- 
ing, he turned the Diſcourſe, and ſhewed the Cynick 
that his Calumny was idle, and he barked in vain. But 
there are ſome, whom not only the evil Diſpoſitions 
of their Friends and Domeſticks, but thoſe of their 
Enemies, give diſturbance to: For a Proneneſs to 
ſpeak evil of another, Anger, Envy, ill Nature, a jea- 
lous and perverſe Temper, are the Peſts of rhoſe who 
are infected with them. And theſe ſerve only to trou- 
ble and exaſperate Fools, like the Brawls of ſcolding 
Neighbours, the Peeviſhueſs of our Acquaintance, and 
the Iniquity or Want of Qualifications in thoſe who 
adminiſter the Government. But thou ſeemeſt to me 
not to be at all concerned with Affairs of this Nature; 
therefore, like the Phyſicians mentioned by Sopbocles, 
who, 


With Medicines, bilious Humours do allay, 
Sbarp, as the bitter Juice they purge away, 


To let other Mens Enormities ſowre thy Blood, is 
highly irrational : For even in Matters of private Ma- 
nagement, thou doſt not always employ Men of Wit 
and Addreſs, which are the moſt proper for ſuch an 
Execution, but ſometimes thoſe of rough and crooked 
Diſpofitions; and to animad vert upon them for every 
Peccadillo, thou muſt not think it belongs to thee, nor 
13 it eaſie in the Performance. But if thou makeſt that 
uſe of them, as Chirurgeons do of Inſtruments to pull 
out Teeth, or Ligatures to bind Wounds. and ſo ap- 
pear chearful whatever falls out,\the Satisfaction of thy 
Mind will more delight, than the Concern at other 


Mens Pravity and malicious Humour will diſturb thee. 
Otherwiſe, 
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Otherwiſe, as Dogs bark at all Perſons indifferently 
if thou perſecuteſt every body that offends thee, thou 
wilt bring the Matter to this paſs by thy Imprudence, 
that all Things will flow down into this Imbecillity of 
thy Mind, as a Place void and capable to receive them, 
that at laſt thou wilt be filled with nothing but other 
Mens Miſcarriages, For if ſome of the Philoſophers 
inveigh againſt Compaſſion, which others Calamities 
affect us with, as a ſoft Affection (for we ought to give 
real Aſſiſtance to thoſe in Diſtreſs, and not to be de ject- 
ed or ſympathize with them) and af, which is a Thing 
of higher Moment, they diſcard all ſadneſs, and being 
——— when the Senſe of a Vice or a Diſeaſe is upon 
us, but that we ought to cure both Indiſpoſitions, with- 
out being griev'd ; is it not highly conſonant to Reaſon, 
that we ſhould not Storm nor Fret, if thoſe we have 
to do with are not ſo wiſe and honeſt as they Mould be? 
Let us conſider the Thing truly (my Faccixs) left 
whilſt we find Fault with others, we prove partial in 
our own reſpects, through inadvertency; and our cen- 
ſuring their Failings does not ſo much proceed from an 
hatred of their Vices, as a love of our ſelves. We 
ſhould not have our Paſſions moved at every Provoca- 
tion, nor let our Deſires grow exorbitant beyond what 
is juſt ; for theſe little Averſions of our Temper en- 
gender Suſpicions, and infuſe Moroſeneſs into us, which 
makes-us ſurly ro thoſe who either precluded the way 
to our Ambition, or who made us fall into thoſe dif- 
aſtrous Events we would willingly have ſhunn'd. But 
he that hath a ſmoothneſs in his Nature, and a Talent 
of Moderation, can only tranſact, and converſe with 
Mankind eafily, and with mildnefs. Let us recapi- 
tulate therefore what we have ſaid. To thoſe who are 
ina Feyer, every thing that they taſte, is not only un- 
ſavory, but bitter; but when we ſce others reliſh it 
without any diſguſt, we do not then lay the blame 
either upon the Meat or Drink, but conclude that the 
Diſeaſe or fick Man are only in fault. In like manner 
we ſhall leave off to bear Things impatiently, if we ſee 
others enjoy them with Alacrity and Humour, And 
this likewiſe is a great Promoter of the Tranquillity 0 


the 
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the Mind, if amongſt thoſe ill Succeſſes which carry a 
diſmal Appearance, we look upon others which have a 
more beautiful Aſpect, and ſo blending them together, 
we may overcome the Bad by the mixture of the Good, 
But we, who when our Eycs are dazled with too intenſe 
a Splendor, recover the Amuſement by viewing ſome- 
thing that is green and florid, yer we fix the Opticks of 
our Minds upon doleful Objects, and dwell upon the 
recital of our Miſerieg, and will ſcarcely be divorced 
from the ſorrowful Argument, to eſpouſe ſomething 
that is more diverting. And here we may inſert thar 
which was ſaid to a pragmatical Fellow, handſomly 
enough: 


Why fo quick ſigłted, others Faults to find, 
But to thy own fo partially art blind ? 
is Malice that exaſperates thy Mind. 


But why (my Friend) art thou ſo acute to diſcern 
even thy own Misfortunes ? Art ſo induſtrious to renew 
them, and ſet them in thy ſight, that they may be the 
more conſpicuous? But never turneſt thy Conftderati- 
on to thoſe good Things which are preſent with thee, 
and thou doſt enjoy? But as Cupping-Glaſſes draw the 
impureſt Blood out of the Body, ſo thou doſt extract 
the Quinteſcence of Infeliciry to afflict thy ſelf. In 
this thou art no better than chius, who when he had 
ſold abundance of his beſt and moſt generous Wine to 
others. he called for ſome that was prick'd and vappid 
ro taſte at Supper; and one of his Servants asking ano- 
ther, what he left his Maſter a doing? he made this 
Anſwer, that he was calling for Bad, when the Good 
was by him, For many leaving the pleaſant and de- 
I:&able Things behind them, run with haſte to em- 
brace thoſe which are not only difficult, but intolerable; 
Ariſtippus was not of this Number, for he knew, even 
to the niceneſs of a Grain, to put proſperous againſt 
adverſe Fortune into the Scale, that the one might out- 
weigh the other: Therefore when he loſt a Noble Farm, 
he asked one of his diſſemdled Friends, wha pretended 
to be ſorry, not only with regret, but impatience, for 
his Miſhap, Wherher he himſelf was not Owner a 
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good Piece of Land, and that he had three yet remain- 


ing? He aſſenting to the Truth of it: Why then, ſaith 
he, ſhould I not rather lament your Misfortune, fince 
it is the raving only of a mad Man, to be concerned 
at what is loſt, and not rather rejoice in what is left? 
Thus, as Children, if you rob them of one of their 
Play-games, they will throw away the reſt: So if For- 
tune only infeſt us in one Part, we grow fearful, and 
abandon our ſelves wholly to its Attacks. 

But ſome Body will object to me, What is it that 


we have? Rather, what is it that we have not? One 
is Honourable, the other is Maſter of a Family; this 


Man hath a good Wife, the other a faithful Friend. 
Antipater of Tarſus, when he was upon his Death-Bed, 
and reckoning up all the good Events which had be- 
fel him, he would not omit a proſperous Voyage which 
he had, when he ſailed from cilicia to Athens, Even 
the trite and common Bleſſings are not to be deſpiſed, 
but ought to take up a Room 1n our Deliberations. We 
ſhould rejoice that we live, and are in health, and ſee 
the Sun; that there are no Wars nor Seditions in our 
Country : that the Earth yields to Cultivation, and 
that the Sea is open to our Traffick; that we can talk, 
be filent, do buſineſs, and be at leaſure, when we pleaſe, 


They will afford us greater Tranquillity of Mind pres 


ſent, if we form ſome juſt 7deas of them when they 
are abſent. If we often call to our remembrance, how 
ſolicitous the fick Man is after Health, how acceptable 
Peace is to put out a War, and what a Courteſy it will 
do us, to gain Credit, and acquire Friends in a City 
of Note, where we are Strangers and unknown; and 
we are much troubled, if we are deprived of any part 
of this Happineſs. By this means we fhall not then 
reckon a Thing only to be great, when we are forſaken 
of it; and uſe it with contempt, when it is in our Poſ- 
ſeſſion; for the value of a Thing doth not properly 
conſiſt in its Loſs, But as we ought not to acquire 
Things, ſo as to be {till in pannic Apprehenſions to be 
deprived of them; ſo neither by an habit of being 
their Owners, ſhould we deſpiſe them, as it they were 
of no eſtimation ; But we are ſo to uſe, that we may 
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. isſaction, and a ſolid Pleaſure may reſu t -_ 
2 * ſo we may be the better enabled to en = 
— Los with a great Evenneſs of 8 = 
their Arcefilaus obſerved, think they mu — 
— vb ther Mens Poems, ſurvey their Pictures We 
- 2 e, and examin their Statues with al 1 
22 f 2 but in the mean 3 _ 
8 over their own Lives, though there - 
ently 8g hem, which will not only detain, but p * 
CM 0 3 But they will not reſtrain 4 e 
— mgg themſolves, but are perpetually looking 
Trane nd ſo become ſeryile Admirers of other Mens 
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_— 6 * of Thunder and Light- 
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All others be did view, was ſeen of none. 

No Emulation doth my Spirits 2 4 

The Actions of the Gods I don't a 8 . 
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The leaft Appearances I would not ſec. 
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they have not Foreign Characters, and are not made 
Patricians of Nome; and if they attain that Dignity, 


that they are not Prætors; and if they arrive even to 


that degree, they ſtill think themſelves ill dealt with, 
that they are not Conſuls; and when promoted to the 
Faſces, that they were declared the ſecond, and not the 
firſt. And what is all this, but ungratefully to accuſe 
Fortune, and induſtriouſly picking out Occaſions: to 
quarrel with her, and torment our ſelves? But he that 
is in his right Senſes, and wiſe for his own Ad vantage, 
out of thoſe many Millions which the Sun looks upon, 


Who of the Produ8s of the Earth do eat, 


Tf he ſees any one in the mighty Throng, which is more 
rich and honourable than himſelf, he is neither de- 
jected in his Mind nor Countenance, nor doth he pen- 
fively fit down deploring his Unhappineſs, but he walks 
abroad publickly with an honeſt Aſſurance: He Cele- 
brates his own good Genius, and boaſts of his good For- 
tune in that it is happier than a Thouſand other Mens 
which are in the World. In the olympic Games you 
have not ſo much the Aſcendant over Victory, as to 
chuſe what Antagoniſt you will. But in human Life, 
if Affairs run ſo luckily for thee, that thou far ſur- 
paſſeſt others in Proſperity, be generous, and of a great 
Spirit, and inſtead of admiring, be thou envied thy 
ſelf, unleſs thou doſt match thy ſelf unequally with a 
Briareus, or an Hercules, Therefore when thou art ſur- 
prized into a falſe Admiration of him who is carried 
in his Sedan, caſt thy Eyes downwards upon the Slaves 
who ſupport his Luxury. When thou art wondering 
at the Greatneſs of Xerzes croſſing the Helleſpont, con- 
ſider thoſe Wretches who are digging through Mount 
Athos, who are urged to their Labour with Blows, 
Blood being mixed with their Sweat; call to Mind, 
that they had their Ears and Noſes cut off, becauſe the 
Bridge was broken by the violence of the Waves; think 
upon that ſecret Reflection they have, and how happy 
they eſteem thy Life and Affairs. Socrates hearing one 
of his Friends crying out in a Rapture as it were, What 
a glorious City is this! The Wine of chios is ſold for a 
Pound, 
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144 Qf the Tranquillity of the Mind. 
Pound, the Purple Fiſh for three, and a Pint of Honey 
for five Drachms. He brought him to the Meal Shop, 
and ſhewed him that a large quantity of the fineſt 
Flower was ſold for an Half-penny; 'tis a great Fru- 
gality. Then he brought him to the Oil-man's, and 
told him, he might have a * Ckeniz full of Olives for 
two Farthings. At laſt he went to the Sales-man's, and 
convinced him; that the Purchaſe of a Sleeveleſs Jerkin 
Was only ten Drachms : So that from thence he might 
infer, that all things were vilely Cheap in the City. So 
when we hear others declare, that our Condition is a 
flicted, becauſe we are not Conſuls, and in eminent Com- 
mand; let us then look upon our ſelves to live, not 
only in a bare Happineſs but Splendor, in that we do 
not beg our Bread, are not forced to ſubſiſt by carry- 
ing of Burthens, or what is altogether as ſervile, Flat- 
xery. Bur ſuch is our Folly, that we accuſtom our ſelves 
rather to live for other Mens ſakes than our on; and 
our Diſpoſitions are ſo prone to Upbraidings, and to be 
rainted with Envy, that the Grief we conceive at others 
Proſperity, leſſens the Joy we ought to take in our 
own. Burt to cure thee of this extravagant Emulation, 
look not upon the outfide of theſe applauded Men, 
which is ſo gay and brillant, but draw the gaudy Cur- 
rain, and carry thy Eyes inward, and thou ſhalt find 
moſt gnawing Diſquiers to be diſſembled under theſe 
falſe Appearances, The renowned Pittacus, who got 
him ſo great a Name for his Fortitude, Wiſdom, and 
Juſtice, when he was entertaining his Friends at a no- 
ble Banquet, his Spouſe in an angry Humour came and 
overturned the Table; his Gueſts being extreamly diſ- 
ordered at it, he told them. every one of you hath his 
particular Plague, and my Wife is mine, and he us very 
happy who hath this only. 


The pleading Lawyer's happy at the Bar ; 
But the Scene opening, ſhews a civil Mar: 
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'* This was a certain Meaſure, out of which was delivered 
the City Allowance for Servants. 
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For the good Man bath a Domeſtick Strife, 
He's Slave to that imperious Creature, Wife, 5 
Folding without Doors doth t him belong: 
But ſhe within them doth claim all the Tongue, 
Pech d by bis Female Tyrant, him I ſee, 
Whilſt from this Grievance I my ſelf am free. 


Theſe are the ſecret Stings which are inſeparable from 
Honour, Riches and Dominion, and which are un- 


known to the Vulgar, becauſe a counterfeit Luſtre da- 
zelleth their Sight. 


All pleaſant Things Atrides doth adorn; 
The merry Genius ſmiPd when be was born. 


And they compute this Happineſs from his great Stores 
of Ammunition, his Variety of managed Horſes, and 
his Battalions of diſciplined Men. But an inward Voice 
of Sorrow ſeems to filence all this Oſtentation with 
mournful Accents, 


Jove in a deep Afi&ion did bim plunges 
Obſerve this likewiſe : 


Old Man, T reverence thy aged Head, 
Who to a mighty Length baſt ſpun thy Thread ; 
Safe from all Dangers, to the Grave go'ſt down 
Ingloriouſiy, becauſe thou art unknown. 


Such Expoſtulations as theſe with thy ſelf, will ſerve 
to diſcuſs this querulous Humour, which makes thee 
fondly applaud other Peoples Conditions, and depreci- 
ate thy own. 8 

This likewiſe greatly obſtructs the Tranquillity of 
the Mind, that our Deſires are immoderate, and not 
ſuited to our Abilities of Attainment, which like Sails 
beyond the proportion of the Veſſel, help only to over- 
ſet it; ſo that being blown up with extravagant Ex- 
pectations, if ill Succeſs fruſtrates our Attempts, we 
preſently curſe our Stars, and accuſe Fortune, when 
we ought rather to lay the blame upon our enterpri- 
zing Folly, For we do not reckon him unfortunate, 
who will hoot with a Plow ſhare, and let flip an Ox at 

Vol. I, H a Hare; 
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a Hare; nor is he born under an unlucky Influence, 
who can't catch a Buck with a Sling er Drag-Net ; 
for it was the weakneſs and perverſeneſs of his Mind, 
which inflam'd him on to impoſſible Things. The 
partial Love of himſelf is chiefly in fault, which infu- 
Neth a vicious Inclination to arrogate, and an inſatiable 
Ambition to attempt every Thing: For they are not 
content with the Affluence of Riches, and the Accom- 
pliſhments of the Mind, that they are Robuſt, have 
a Complaiſance of Humour, and Strength of Brain 
for Company ; that they are Privadoes to Princes and 
Governors of Cities, unleſs they have Dogs of great 
Sagacity and Swiſtneſs, Horſes of a generous Strain; 
nay, unleſs their Quails and Cocks are better than other 
Mens. Old Dionyfius not being ſatisfied that he was 
the greateſt Tyrant of his Time, grew angry even to a 
Frenzy, that Pbiloxenus the Poet exceeded him in the 
ſweetneſs of his Voice, and Plato in the Subtleties of 
Diſputation ; therefore he condemned one to the Quar- 
ries, and ſold the other into gina. But Alexander 
was of another Temper, for when Briſo contended with 
him for Swiftneſs, who was the Maſter of thoſe Ex- 
erciſes, he run Booty againſt himſelf, that he might 
give him the Victory, for which he was in a great 
Rage. And Acbilles in Homer ſpake very well, when he 
ſaid thus ; | 


None of the Greeks for Courage me excel ; 
Let others have the Praiſe of ſpeaking well. 


 Magabyzus the Perſian when he came into the Shop 
of Apelles, and began to ask ſome impertinent Queſtions 
concerning his Art, the famous Painter check'd him 
into filence with this Reprimand ; As long as thou 
beldft thy Peace, thou didft appear to be a Man of condition, 
and 1 paid a deference to the Eclat of thy Purple, and the 
Luſtre of thy Gold ; but nw fince thou art frivolous, thou 
groweſt cheap in the Opinion, and expoſiſt thy ſelf to the 
Laughter even of my Boys that mix tbe Colours. Some 
think the Stoics very childiſh, when they hear them 
affirm, that the wiſe Man muſt not only deſerve that 


Appellation for his Prudence, be of eact Juſtice. we 
gr 
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great Fortitude, but he muſt likewiſe have all the 


P Pw 
* 1 


Flowers of a Rhetorician, and the Conduct of a Gene- 
ral, muſt have the Elegancies of a Poet, be very 
wealthy, and called a King, and if you do not Com- 
plement them with all theſe Titles they ſo proudly 
aſſume, the good Men grow peeviſh, and are preſently 
out of Temper. But the Qualifications of the Gods 
themſelves are different ; for the one is ſtil'd the Deity 
of War, another of the Oracle, a Third of Traffick ; 
and Jupiter males Venus the Delicacy of her Sex, being 
unapt for Martial Affairs, to preſide over Marriages, 
and be Goddeſs of the Nuptial Bed, as the more ſoft 
and tender Province. And there are ſome Things 
which carry a contrariety in their Nature, and cannot 
be conſiſtent : As for Inſtance; The Study of the Ma- 
thematicks, and to form ones ſelf to be a compleat 
Orator, are Exerciſes which require a great Leiſure, 
and wholly to be difingaged from all other Concerns ; 
but the Intrigues of Policy cann't be managed, and the 
Favour of Princes cannot be attain'd or cultivated, 
without ſevere Application, and being involved in 
Affairs of high Moment: Then the indulging our 
ſelves to drink Wine, and eat Fleſh, makes the Body 
ſtrong, bur effeminates the Mind. Induſtry to acquire, 
and care to preſerve our Wealth, doth infinitely increaſe 


it; but the Contempt of Riches is the beſt Refreſh- 


ment in our Philojophick Journey. Hence 'tis very 
manifeſt, that there is a wide difference in Things, and 
that we ought to obey the Inſcription of the Pychiar 
Oracle, that every Man ſhould know himſelf ; that le 
ſhould not conſtrain his Genius, but leave it to its 6wn 
Propenſions ; and ſo by applying himſelf to that to 
which he is moſt adapted, he may follow and grarifie 
his own Inclinations. 


With generous Provender they the Horſe do feed, 

That be may win the Race with Strength and Specd. 

The mighty Ox is fitted to the Toke, 

And by bis Toil the fertile Clods are brole, 

The Dolphin, when a Ship be dotb eſpy, 

Straight the gyod-natur'd Fiſh bis Fins 42th p'y & 
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148 Of the Tranquillity of the Mind. 
By the Ship's motion be bis own doth guide, 
And lovingly ſwims conſtant to ber fide, 
And if you'd apprebend the foaming Boar, 
The Monſter by a Maſtiff muſt be tore. 


But he who takes it amiſs that he is not a Lion, is 
ſtupid in his Wiſhes, 


N ho with a proud inſulting Air doth tread; 
Rough asthe Mountains where he firſt was bred, 


Or that he is not a Malta-Shock, delicately brought up 
in the Lap of a fond Widow. He is not a jot more 
rational, who would be an Empedocles, a Plato, or a 
Democritus, who writ of the World. Who would 
ſleep by the dry fide of an old Woman, becauſe ſhe is 
rich, as Eupborion did; or be admitted to debauch with 
Alexander, amongſt his Club of Drunkards, as Medius 
was; being much concerned, that he is not in as high 
a vogue of Admiration, as Jinenias was for his Riches, 
and Epaminondas for his Virtue. For the Footmen who 
run Races, think they have no Injury done them, it 
they are not crown'd with thoſe Garlands which are 
due to the Wreſtlers ; but rather are tranſported with 
Joy, that thoſe are decreed them which are proper to 
their Triumphs. Thou haſt a Province of thy own, 
adorn this, and mind nothing elſe. Solon hath expreſſed 
himſelf to this purpoſe : We” 


Vertue for ſordid Wealth ſhall not be fold, 
's Beauty far out-ſhines the Miſer's Gold: 
This without Fortune's Shocks doth till endure : 
But that's Poſſſion is inſecure. 


And Strato, who wrote of Phyſicks, when he heard 

that Menedemus had a great Number of Scholars, Wt! 
wonder is it, ſaith he, if more come to waſh than to be anoint: 0 ? 
Intimating thereby, that Learning doth not conſiſt in 
number of Men, but Choice of Qualifications. And 
" Ariſtotle, writing to Antipater, declares, That dA. 
der alone ought not to think highly of himſelf, becauſe 
his Dominion extended over many Subjects, ſince they 


enjoyed the ſame Privilege, who entertain becoming 
del. 
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Sentiments of the Gods. So that having a juſt Opi- 


nion of our own Excellencies, we are diſturbed with 


the leſs Envy againſt thoſe of other Men. Now we, 
who in other Caſes do not expect Figs from the Vine, 


nor Grapes from the Olive-Tree ; yet if we have not 


the complicated Titles of being Rich and Learned, 
Philoſophers in the Schools and Commanders in the 
Field ; if we cannot flatter, and have rhe facetious Li- 
berty to ſpeal” what we pleaſe; nay, it we are not 
counted pariimonious and ſplendid in our Expences at 
the ſame time, we grow uneaſfie to our ſelves, and de- 
ſpiſe our Life as maim'd and imperfect. Beſides, Na- 
ture ſeems to inſtruct us her ſelf; for as ſhe miniſters 
different ſorts of Food to her Animals, and hath en- 
dowed them with diverſity of Appetites, ſome to eat 


Fleſh and Seed, and others to dig up Roors for their 


Nouriſhment : So ſhe hath beſtowed upon her rational 


Creatures, various ſorts of Accommodations to ſuſtain 


their Bzing, The Shepherd hath one diſtinct from the 
Plowman ; the Fowler hath another peculiar to him- 
ſelf; and the fourth lives by the Sea. So that in com- 
mon Equity, we onght to labour in that Vocation 


which is appointed and moſt commodious for us, and 
let alone the reſt; and ſo nor juſtife the Truth of what 


Hefind ſaid, when he ſpake after this manner: 


The Potter hates another of the Trade, 

If by his Haids a finer Diſh is made; 

The Smith his Brother Smug with corn doth treat, 
If ke bis Iron firikes with brisker Heat. 


And this Emulation is not confin'd only to Mechanics, 
and thoſe who follow the ſame Occupations ; but the 
rich Man repines at him that isgentilely bred: He that 
hath a bright Reputation envies the Miſer's Guineas; 
and the Pettifogger thinks he is out-done in talking by 
the Sophiſter : Nay, by Heaven, he that is born free, 
ſottiſhly ad mires the Servile Attendance of him who is 
of the Houſhold to a King; and the Man that hath 
Patrician Blood in his Veins, calls the'Comedian happy, 
who acts his part gracefully and with Humour; and 


applauds eyen the Mimick who pleaſeth with Farce and 
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Scaramouchy Geſtures ; thus by a falſe Eſtimate of Hap- 
pineſs, they diſturb and perplex themſelves. Now that 
every Man hath a Store-houſe of Trouble and Content- 
ment in his own Boſom, and that the Veſſels which 
contain Good and Evil, are not placed at Jupiter's 
Threſhold, but in the Receſſes of the Mind, the Va- 
riety of our Paſſions are an abundant Demonftration. 
The Fool doth not diſcern, and conſequently cannot 
mind the Good that is obvious to him; for his Thoughts 
are ſtill intent upon the future; but the prudent Man 
retrieves Things that were loſt, out of their Oblivion, 
by ſtrength of Recollection renders them perſpicuous, 
and enjoys them as if they were preſent ; Happineſs 
having only a few coy Minutes to be courted in, the 
Man that hath no Intellects, neglects this Opportunity, 
and ſo it flides away from his Senſe, and no more be- 
longs to him. Bur like him that. is painted in Hell 
twiſting a Rope, and who lets the Aſs that is by him 
deyour all the laborious Textures as faſt as he makes 
them : So ſome Men have ſuch a Lethargy of For- 
getfulneſs upon them, that they loſe the Remembrance 
of all great Actions, and no more call to mind their 
pleaſant Intervals of Leiſure and Repoſe; the Reliſh of 
their former Banquets is grown infipid, and Delight 
hath left no picquant Impreſſion upon their Palates; by 
this Means they ſolve as it were the Continuity of Life, 
and deſtroy the Union of preſent Things to the paſt : 
But dividing yeſterday from to day, and to day from 
to morrow, they utterly efface all Events, as if they 
had never been: For as thoſe who are dogmatical in 
the Schools, and deny the Augmentation of Bodies, by 
reaſon of their perpetual Flux through the Efuviums 
of our Sweat, do ſtrip us out of our ſelves, and as it 
were change us into other Subſtances: So thoſe who 
bury all things that have preceded them in Oblivion, 
loſe all the Notices of former Times, and let them 
all be ſhatter'd careleſly out of their Minds, do every 
day evacuate themſelves, and become Creatures of 
very precarious dependance ; as if thoſe Things which 
happened long ago, nay laſt Year and Yeſterday, were 
not to affect their Cognizance, and be Qernerabess 
wortay 
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worthy their Obſervation. This is a great Impediment 
to the Tranquillity of the Mind ; but that which is its 
more ſenfible Diſturbance is this, that as Flies upon @ 
Looking-Glaſs eafily ſlide down the ſmooth and po- 
liſhed Parts of ir, but ſtick to thoſe which are rugged 
and uneven, and fall into its Flaws: So Men let what 
xs chearful and pleaſant low from them, and only dwell 
upon ſad melancholly Remembrances : Nay, as thoſe of 
* olyn:hus carry Beetles into a certain place, which 
from the Deſtruction of them is called their Slaughter- 
houſe ; and all Paſſages being ſtopped againſt their 
E/cap?, are killed by the wearineſs of perpetual flying 
about; ſo when they have once fallen upon the Memo- 
ry of their former Sorrows, no Conſolation can take 
them off from the mournful Theme : But as ina Land- 
skip we draw the moſt beautiful Colours; fo we oughe 
to fill the Proſpect of our Minds with the moſt agree- 
able and ſprigh:tly Images, that if we cannot utterly 
aboliſh, yet at leaſt we may obſcure thoſe which are 
dark and unpleaſant, by more gay and lively Repre- 
ſ:ntations : For as the Strings of a Lute or Bow, 10 
the Harmony of the World is intended and remitted, 
by Viciſſitcude and Change; aud in human Affairs, 
there is nothing that is fincere, nothing that is unallied; 
but as in Muſick there are ſome Sounds which are flat 
and ſharp; and in Grammar ſome Letters that are 
vocal, and ſome mute; but neither the Man of Con- 
cord, nor Syntax doth induſtriouſly decline one ſort, 
but with the fineneſs of his Art mixeth them together: 
So in things in this World which carry a direct Oppoſi- 
tion in their Nature one to another, and when, as Eu- 
ripides expreſſeth it, | 


The good Things with the Evil ſtill are join'd, 
And in ſfiri# Union mutually combin'd : 

The cbequer'd Work doth beautiful appear 1 
For what is ſweet allays the more ſevere. 


es 


„ * 
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* This was a City of Thrace, under the Government of 
Athens, in the Time of Philip of Macedon, 
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Yet we ought not to be diſcouraged, or have any 
Peſpondencies : But in this caſe let us imitate the Mu- 
ficians, who drown the harſh Cadencizs with others that 
more careſs the Ear ; fo by tempering our adverſe For- 
tune with what is more proſperous, let us render our 


Lives pleaſant, and of an equal Tone. For that is not 
true which Menandey tells us: 


Soon as an Infant doth ſalute the Day, 
A Genius his fit Cryings doth obey, 

And to bis Charge comes baſtily away; © 
The Demon doth aſſiſt the tender Lad, 

Sbews bim what's good, and ſaves him from the Bad, 


But the Opinion of Empedocles deſerves more our 
A pprobation, who ſaith, That as ſoon as any one is 
born, he is carefully taken up and goyerned by two 
Guardian Spirits ; 

But Chthonia the firſt Spirit doth ariſe, — 

Then Heliopea with ber hill:ng Eyes, 

Harmonie's Looks cannot be underflood ; 

Deris the wariihe Girl delights in Blood. 


— Thooſa, 


And Deinæe in the Number too are put; 
Then there's Calliſto, who's a nauſeous Slut; 
Nemertes Humour brish and debonair; | 
But Aſapheia diſmal Fruit doth bear. 


By this diverſity of Characters is on!y expreſſed rhe 
variety of our Paſſions, and theſe are the Seeds of Dit- 
content we brought into the World with us, and which 
diſorders our Conduct, making our Lives unequal. II. 
that is Maſter of himſelf, wiſhes for the better, and 
expects other Things, but he uſeth them both with a 
Moderation ſuitable to that Injunction, Do not any 
Thing too much. For not only as Epicurus ſaid ; He 
that is leaſt impatient after to morrow, enjoys it moſt 
when it comes: But Honour, Riches, and Power give 
thoſe the greateſt Complacency who are not tormented 
with any Apprehenſions that the contrary will befal 
them, For an immoderate craving after Things of chi 


Nature infuſeth a Fear of loſing them, equal to 2 
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firſt intemperate Deſire, This deadens the Fruition, 
and makes the Pleaſure as weak and inſtable as Flame 
driven by the Wind. But he to whom his Reaſon hath 
given the Aſſurance that he can boldly ſay to Fortune, 


If thou daſt any thing, confer that's ſweet, 
In me a grateful Reliſh it ſhall meet. 

But if thy Bounties thou doſt take away, 
The leaſt repining Words I will not ſay. 


This is the Man who can confidently enjoy what is 
preſent with him, and is not afflicted with that cowar-. 
dize of Thoughts, as to be in conſtant Alarms leſt he 
ſhould loſe his Poſſeſſions, which would be an intole- 


rable Grievance, Burt let us not only admire, but 1mi- / 


tate that temper of Mind in Anaragoras, which made 
him expreſs himſelf in theſe Words, upon the Death of 
his Son, I did not beget him to be immortal: And apply it 
to all the Caſualties of our Life, after this manner : 1 
knew my Riches had only the duration of a Day; L 
knew that the ſame Hand which beſtowed Authority 
upon me, could ſpoil me of thoſe Ornaments, and rake it 
away again; I knew my Wife to be the beſt of Women, 
yet ſhe had the Frailties of her Sex about her; my 
Friend to be Faithful, yet the cement might be broken, 
for he was a Man, which, as Plato faith. is a very in- 
conſtant Creature. Theſe previous Expoſtulations, and 
being thus prepared, if any thing fall our which we are 
unwilling ſhould, and yet there is a poſſibility that it 
may, they will cure the palpitation of our Hearts, make 
our Diſturbances ſettle and go down, and bring our 
Minds to a Conſiſtence; not indulging our ſelves with 
theſe lazy Exclamations, who would have thought it? 
I looked for better, and did not expect this. Carneades 
gives us a ſhort Memoir concerning great Things, that 
the Cauſe from whence all our Troubles proceed, is, 
that it befals unexpectedly. The Kingdom of Macedo: 
compared with the Roman Empire, ſunk in the Compe- 
tition, for it was only an inconſiderable Part of it; yet 
when Perſeus loſt it, he not only deplored his own Mis- 
forrune, but he was thought by all the moſt Abject and 
' Miſerable of Mankind; yet Anmylizzs that conguered him, 
H 5 when 
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when he delivered up the Command of Sea and Land 
into the Hands of a Succeſſor, though he was crowned, 
and did Sacrifice, yet he was by no means eſteemed 
happy, for he knew his Honour was but temporary, and 
that he muſt lay down the Authority he had taken up. 
But Ferſeus was ſtripped of his Dominians by Surpriſe, 
The Poet hath prettily illuſtrated what tis for a thing 
to fall out unexpectedly, For UA when his Dog died, 
though he could not forbear crying himſelf, yet he 
would not ſuffer his Wife which fate by him fo take on, 
but ſtopp'd her Tears; for that ſhe came ſtrengthened 
with her Reaſon, and before-hand acquainted with the 
Accident, but it was the ſuddennefs of the Diſaſter 
which raiſed his Sorrow, and threw him into Com- 
plaiuts. Generally fpeaking, thoſe things which hap- 
pen to us againſt our Wills, afflict us partly by a pun- 
gency that is in their Nature, and partly Cuſtom and 
Opinion ſo effeminate us, that we are impatient under 
them. But againſt all Contingencies, we ſhould have 
that of Menander in readineſs; 


Aictions to thy ſelf thou doft create, 
_ Thy Fancy only is unfortunate ; 

— Of theſe Calamities the Nature's ſuch, 
Thy Body or thy Mind they cannot touch. 


Of this ſort is the low Extraction of thy Father, vhe 
Adultery of thy Wife, the loſs of a Garland, or being 
deprived of the upper Seat in an Aﬀembly. And with- 
out theſe thou may'ſt have Indolence of Mind, and 
ſtrength of Body: But to thoſe things which in their 
own Nature excite our Reſentment, ſuch as are Sickneſs, 
Pains of the Body, and the Death of our Friends and 
Children, we ought to apply that of Euripides: 


Alas! Why doth the Wretch bimſelf bemoan ? 
I cann't endure to bear my Deareſt groan. 
Thy ſetf alone in Trouble, daſt not find, 
Thou only ſhar'ſt a Part with all Mankind ? 


There is no Reaſon more effectual to keep up our 
Paſſions, and hinder our Minds from falling into De- 
ſpair, than that which ſets before us a Phyſical Neceſſity, 


and 
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and the common Lot of Nature; and *tis our Bodies 
only that lie expoſed to this Deſtiny, and where For- 
tune makes her approaches; but the Fort-Royal is ſtill 
fecure, where our Strength lies, and our moſt precious 
things are treaſured up. When Demetrius took Megara, 
he asked S$ti1þpo whether he had not ſuffered particular 
Damage in the Plunder? To whom he made this Anſwer, 
That he ſaw no Body that could rob him. So Fate, 
when it hath made all the Depredations upon us, it poſ- 
fibly can, and left us naked, yet there is ſomething ſtill 
within us which is out of the reach of the Pirat; 


— bich conquering Greece did neither tale nor bring. 


There we ought not ſo to vilify and depreſs our Na- 
ture, as if he could not get the Aſcendant over Fortune, 
and had nothing of firmneſs and ſtability in it: But 
we ought rather to conſider, that if any Part of us is 
obnoxious to it, *tis only that which is the ſmalleſt, 
and the moſt impure, and fickly too, whilſt the better 
and more generous denies it enterance; and this we 
have the abſolute Dominion of, and our chiefeſt Goods 
are placed in it: Such as are, true Diſcipline, a right 
. Notion of Things and Reafoning, which in their laſt 
Reſults bring us unto Virtue; which are ſo far from 
being aboliſhed, that they cannot be corrupted. We 
ought likewiſe with an invincible Spirit, and a bold in- 
fight into Futurity, to anſwer Fortune in thoſe Words 
which Socrates retorted upon his Judges: Anytus and 
Melitus may k:ll, but they cannot hurt me: So ſhe can afflict 
me with a Diſeaſe, can ſpoil me of my Riches, diſgrace 
me with my Prince, and bring me under a popular odium; 
but ſhe cann't make a good Man wicked, the Magna- 
nimous a Coward, and of a poor and degenerate Cou- 
rage, ſhe cannot caſt Envy upon a generous Temper, 
nor deſtroy any of thoſe Habits of the Mind which are 
more uſeful ro us in the Conduct of our Lives, being 
within the Command of our Wills, than the Skill of a 
Pilot in a Storm; for he cann't mitigate rhe Billows, 
nor calm the Winds; cannot fail into the Haven as ot- 
ten as he has occaſion, nor by bluſtering on the Fore» 
Caſtle, conjure the Tempeſt to be quiet; but after ha- 

ving 
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Ving uſed all the Efforts of the Compaſs, he at laſt com- 
mits himſelf to its Fury, pulls down all his Sails by the 
Board, whilſt the lower Deck is within an Inch of the 
Abyſſe, trembling as it were at the approaching Ruin. 
But the Aﬀections of the Mind in a wiſe Man procure 
Tranquillity even to the Body; for he prevents the 
Symptoms of a Diſtemper by Temperance, a ſpare Diet, 
and. moderate Exerciſe; but if an Evil begin more vi- 
fibly to ſew it ſelf, as we ſometimes ſteer our Ship by 
Rocks, which lie in the Water, we muſt then furl in 
our Sails and paſs by them, as Aſclepiades expreſſeth it; 
but if the Waves grow turbulent, and the Sea is rougher 
than was expected, the Port .is at hand, and he may 
leave this Body, as it would a leaky Veſſel; for it's not 
ſo much the Defire of Life, as the Fear of Death, which 
makes the Fool have ſuch a Dependance upon the Body, 
and ſtick ſo faſt to its Embraces: As Ulyſſes held faſt 
by the Fig-tree, dreading charybuis that lay under him. 


Where tbe Wind would not ſuffer him to ſtay, 
Nor would it ſerve to carry bim away. 


So that of this fide was but a ſlender Support, and 
there was inevitable danger of the other; but he who 
confiders the Nature of the Soul, and that Death wall 
tranſport it either to a far better Condition, or not 
much worſe than what he now enjoys, as he travelleth 
on in this Pilgrimage of his Life, he hath Tranquillity 
of Mind, as a Viaticum, being freed from the Appre- 
henſions ot its Terrors: For he that is vertuous, can 
only live delightfully; for his better part prevailing 
over his Senſualities, he can overcome whatever is ad- 


verſe to his Nature, ſpeaking this with Courage. 


Fate ſhall releaſe me when I pleaſe my ſelf. 


What in the whole Scope of the Creation can be 


thought of, that can raiſe a Tumult in ſuch a Man, or 
give him the leaſt Moleſtation ? Certainly he that 


threw. out that brave Defiance to Fortune, in theſe 


Words, Turn thy Face about, and ſhut up all the Paſſ ge, 
which lead to Happineſs; did not ſpeak it, confiding in 


the Strength of Walls or Cubes, or the Security of Ke 
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but it was an Effect of his Learning, and the Challenge 
was a Dictate of his Reaſon. And theſe Heights of 
Reſolution any Men may attain to, if they are willing ; 
and we ought not to deſpair, but that we may arrive 
to the Courage of ſaying the ſame Things. Therefore 
we ſhould not only admire, but be kindled with Emu- 
lation, and think our ſelves touched with the Impulſe 
of a Divine Inſtinct, which picques us on to the Tryal 
of our ſelves in Matters of leſs Importance, that there- 
by we may find how our Tempers beat to be qualified 
for greater, and ſo not incuriouſly decline that Inſpe- 
ction we ought to have over our ſelves, And methinks 
it is a Matter of no great difficulty: For the luxurious 
Thinker, who withdraws himſelt from ſevere Reflecti- 
ons, and is converſant about no Objects but what are 
eaſy and delectable, emaſculates his Underſtanding, and 
contracts a ſoftneſs of Spirit; but he that makes Grief, 
Sickneſs and Baniſliment, the Subjects of his Meditation, 
compoſeth his Mind ſedately, and poiſeth himſelf with 
Reaſon tc ſuſtain the Burthen : He will find that thoſe 
things are vain, empty, and falſe, which appear ſo grie- 
vous and terrible to the Vulgar, which his own Rea- 
ſonings will make out to him in every particular, But 
many are ſhocked at this Saying of Menander, 


No Man can tell what will kimſelf befal. 


In the mean while, being monſtrouſly ignorant what 
a noble Expedient this is to diſperſe our Sorrows, to 
contemplate upon, and to be able to look Fortune ſtea- 
dily in the Face; not to cheriſh delicate, and conſe- 
quently vicious Apprehenſions of Things; and, like 
rhoſe bred up in the Shades, imbibe falſe and extrava- 


gant Hopes, which have not ſtrength to reſiſt the firſt 


Adverſity. But to the Saying of Menander, we may 


wake this jaſt and ſerious Reply: As to my Morals, I 
know what Iwill not ſuffer to befal me; I will ſcorn to 
Lie; 1 will not be Treachetous, or do a Thing unge- 
nerouſly ; I will not defraud or circumvent any One, 
And to do this lies within the Sphere of our Perfor- 
mance. which extreamly conducerh to the Trapquillity 
of the Mind, Whereas, on the contrary, the being 

conſcious 
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conſcious of having done a wicked Action, leaves Stings 
of Remorſe behind it, which, like an Ulcer in the Fleſh, 
makes the Mind ſmart with perpetual Wounds ; for 
Reaſon, which chaſeth away all other Pains, creates Re- 
pentance, ſhames the Soul with Confuſion, and puniſh- 
eth it with Torment. But as thoſe who are chill'd with 
a Palſey, or that burn with a Fever, feel acuter Griefs, 
than thoſe who are ſcorch'd with the Sun, or froze up 
with the Severity of the Weather ; ſo thoſe things which 
are caſual and fortuitous, give us the leaſt diſturbance, 
becauſe they are external Accidents, But the Man, whom 


the Truth of this makes uneaſy, 


Another did not run me on this Shelf, 
J was the Cauſe of all the Ils my ſelf. 


Who not only laments his Misfortunes, but his Crimes, 
his Agonies are ſharpen'd by the Turpitude of the Fact. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that neither rich Furniture, 
nor Moveable, nor abundance of Gold; not a Deſcent 
from an Illuſtrious Family, or Greatneſs of Authority; 
not Eloquence, and all the Charms of Speaking can 
procure ſo great a Serenity of Life, as a Mind free from 
Guilt, and kept untainted, not only from Actions, bur 
Purpoſes that are wicked, By this means the Soul will 
be not only unpolluted, but not diſturb'd ; the Fountain 
will run clear and unſullied ; and the Streams that flow 
from it will be jaſt and honeſt Deeds, Ecſtaſies of Satiſ- 
faction, a brisk Energy of Spirit, which makes a Man 
an Enthufiaſt in his Joy, and a tenacious Memory, 
ſweeter than Hope, which as Pindar ſaith, with a Virgin 
warmth cheriſheth old Men. For as Shrubs, which are 
cut down with the Morning Dew upon them, do for a 
long time after retain their Fragrancy, as Carneades ex- 
preſſeth it: So the good Actions of a wiſe Man per- 
fume his Mind, and leave a rich Scent behind them. 
So that Joy is, as it were, watered with theſe Eſſences, 
and owes its flouriſhing to them. This makes him pity 
thoſe, who not oniy bewail, but accuſe human Life, as 
if it was only a Region of Calamities, and a Place of 
Baniſhment appointed for their Souls. 


That 
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That Saying of Diogenes extreamly pleaſeth me, who 
ſeeing one ſprucing himſelf up very neatly to go to a 
great Entertainment, asked him, bet her every Day was 
not a Feſtival to a good Man? And certainly, that which 
makes it the more ſplendid, is Sobriety. For the World 
is a ſpacious and beautiful Temple; this a Man is 
brought into as ſoon as he is born, where he is not to be 
a dull Spectator of what's immoveable, and the Works 
of Art, but things of a more ſublime Nature, which, as 
Plato tells us, only a Mind divinely inſpired can form 
true Meas of, and which have the Principles of Life and 
Motion in themſelves : Such as are the Sun, Moon and 
Stars; Rivers which are ſtill ſupplied with freſh Acceſ- 
ſions of Water; and the Earth, which with a Motherly 
Indulgence ſuckles the Plants, and feeds her ſenſitive 
Creatures, And if Life is the moſt perfect Inſtitution 
which introduceth us, it is but juſt that it ſhould be 
full of Chearfulneſs and Tranquillity. For we are not 
to imitate the little Vulgar, who wait impatiently for 
the Jolly Days which are conſecrated to Saturn, Bacchus, 
and Pan, that they may be merry with hircd Laugh» 
ter, when they pay ſuch a Price to the Mimick and 
Stage-Player for their Diverſions. But whilſt the Farce 
is acted, we fit filent and compoſed ; for no Man la- 
ments, when he is initiated in the Rites, when he be- 
holds the Games of Apollo, or drinks in the Satarnals, 
But when the Gods order the Scenes, or ſupply us with 
Paſtimes, the Enjoyment becomes ſordid to us, and we 
wear out our wretched Lives in Care, heavineſs of Spi- 
rit, and bitter Complaints, 

Men are delighted with the harmonious Touches of 
an Inftrument ; they are pleaſed likewiſe with the Me- 
lody of the Birds; and 'tis not without ſome recreati- 
on, that they behold rhe Beaſts frolickſom and ſporting ; 
but when the Frisk is over, and they begin to bellow, 
and curl their Brows, the ungrateful Noiſe, and their 
angry Looks offend them. But as for their own Lives, 
they ſuffer them to paſs away without a Smile, to boil 
with Paſhons, be inyolv'd in Buſineſs, and eaten out 
with endleſs Cares. And to eaſe them of their Sollici- 
tudes, they will not ſeek out for Remedics themſelves, 
nor 
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nor hearken to the Reaſons, or ad mit the Conſolations 
of their Friends. But if theſe would more carefully 
ad vert to, it would be a means to bear their preſent 
Condition without regret; wake them entertain kind 
and warm hopes of the Future, without the leaſt allay 
of Fear; think of their paſt Actions with a- chearful 


Recollection; and be in no Pain, for what ſiniſter Ac- 


cidents will befal them in the Courſe of their Lives. 


Of Superſtition or Indiſcreet Devotion. 


Made Engliſh by William Baxter, Gent. 


O0 great Ignorance of, and unacquaintedneſs with 
the Divine Beings, moſt naturally runs in two 
Streams; whereof the one, in harſh and courſe Tem- 
pers, as in dry and ſtubborn Soils, produces At beim; 
and the other, in the more tender and flexible, as in 
moiſt and yielding Grounds, a Super ſtitious dread. In- 
deed every wrong Judgment, in Matters of this Nature 
eſpecially, is a great Unhappineſs to us: Bur it is here 
attended with a Diſorder of a worſe Conſequence than 
it ſelf, For every Paſſion is, as it were, an Error en- 
flam'd: And as a Diflocation is the more painful when 
with a bruiſe, ſo are the Perverſions of our Underſtand- 
ings, when attended with Paſſion. Is a Man of Opini- 
on, that impartible Bodies, and void, were the firſt 
Origins of Things? It is indeed a miſtaken Conceit, 
bur makes no Ulcer, no ſhooting, no ſearching Pain. 
But is a Man of Opinion, That Wealth is his laſt good? 
This Error contains in it a Canter; it preys upon a 
Man's Spirits, it tranſports him, it ſuffers him not to 
ſleep, it makes him Horn- mad it carries him over head- 
long Precipices, and utterly diſpirits and unmans him, 
Are there ſome again, that take Virtue and Vice (a) for 
(a) For Subſtantial Podies. Sme it ſeems have been of 
Opinion, That Virtue aud Vice are a ſort of Animals, See 
Seneca Epiſt, CX111, | ſub- 
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ſubſtantial Bodies? This may be ſottiſh Conceit in- 
deed; but yet it beſpeaks neither Lamentations nor 


Groans. Other ſuch like Opinions and Conceits might 
be recounted. | 


(b) Poor Vertue ] thou waſt but a Name, and meer Jeſt, 
And I, chouſt Fol, did practice thee in earneſt. 


And have quitted for thee, both Injuſtice, the way to 
Wealth, and Exceſs, the Parent of all true Pleaſure, 
Theſe are the Thoughts that call at once for our Pity 
and Indignation : For they'll engender ſwarms of Diſ- 
caſes, like Fly-blows and Vermine, in our Minds. 

To return then to our Subject; Atbeiſm, which is 2 
misjudging, that there are no bleſſed and mcorruptidle 
Beings, tends yet by its disbelief of a Divinity, to bring 
Men to a ſort of unconcernedneſs, and indifferency of 
Temper : For the Deſign of thoſe that deny a God, is 
to eaſe themſelves of his Fear. But Superſtition (which 
they call in Greck, a frightfulueſs of God) appears by 
its Appellation to be a diſtempered Opinion and Conceir, 
productive of ſuch mean and abject Aprehenſions, as 
debaſe, and break a Man's Spirit, while he thinks there 
are Divine Powers indeed, but withal, ſowre and vin- 
dictive ones. So that the A4theift is not at all, and the 
Superſtirious is not duly affected with, the Thoughts of 
God; Ignorance depriving the one of the Senſe of his 
Goodneſs, and ſuperadding to the other a Perſwaſion of 
his Cruelty. Atheiſin then is but falſe reaſoning fingle, 
but Sapeuſtition ſuperadds a Paſſion, Every Diſtemper 
of our Minds is truly baſe and ignoble ; yet ſome 
Paſſions are accompanied with a ſort of Levity, that 
makes Men appear gay, prompt and erect ; and do ei- 
ther not at all, or bur very little, incapacitate them for 
Buſineſs. But the common Charge upon all forts of 
Paſſions is, that they put our active Capacities into an 
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(%) Poor Virtue thou waſt but a Name. Theſe were 
the laſt Words of Hercules upon Mount Oeta, if we may 
believe the Tragedian, Dion ſaitb, they were repeated by 
Brutus 4 little before bis Death; but I bad rather believe 
th-m ſpoke by the former, becauſe be died diſtracted. 0 

urry 
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hurry, and in the mean time, ſuſpend and Rifle our 
Conſideration. Fear alone, being equally deſtitute of 
Reaſon and Audacity, renders our whole irrational Part 
ſtupid, diſtracted and unſerviceable. Therefore the 
Greeks call it, Deima, becauſe it binds and locks up ; 
and Tarbos, becauſe it hares the Mind. But of all 
Fears, none ſo dozes and confounds, as that of the 
vain Religionary. He fears not the Sea, that never 
goes to Sea; nor a Battle, that follows not the Camp; 
nor Robbers that ſtirs not abroad ; nor malicious In- 
formers, that is a Poor Man; nor Emulation, that 
leads a priyate Life; nor Earthquakes (c) that dwells 
in Gaul; nor Thunderbolts (4) that dwells in Ethiope : 
but he that dreads Divine Powers, dreads every thing, 
the Land, the Sea, the Air, the Sky, the Dark. the Lighr, 
a Sound, a Silence, a Dream. Even Slaves forget their 
Patrons in their Sleep; Sleep lightens the Irons of the 
fetrered ; their angry Sores, mortified Gangrenes, and 
pinching Pains, allow them ſome Inter miſſion at Night, 


Dear Sleep, ſweet eaſer of my irkſom Grief : 
How pleaſant art] bow welcome thy Relief?! 


Superſtition will not permit a Man to fay thus. That 
alone will give no Truce at Night, nor ſuffer the poor 
Soul ſo much as to breath, or look up, or reſpite her 
ſowre and diſmal Thoughts of God a moment ; but 
raiſes in the Sleep of the Superſtitious, as in the Place 
of the damned, certain prodigious Forms and ghaſtly 
Spectres; and perpetually tortures the unhappy Soul, 
chaſing her out of flceps into Dreams, laſh'd and tor- 
mented by her own ſelf, as by ſome other; and charged 
by herſelf with dire and portentous Injunctions, Net- 
ther have they, when awake, enough Senſe ro light 
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(c) That dwells in Gaul. That is in compariſon of the 
more Eaſtern parts of the World, where Earthquakes are 
more familiar. | 

(4) That dwells in Ethiope. That is, in that part of it 
which is above Egypt; for the upper Ethiopia is much trou- 
bled with Thunder. See Ludolphus bis Hiſtory of that 
Country, 
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and ſmile at all this; nor are in the leaſt apprehenſi ve, 
that nothing of all that terrified them, was real; bur 
ſtill fear an empty ſhadow, that could never mean 
them any ill, (e) and cheat themſelves afreſh at Noon- 
day ; and keep a buſtle, and are at expence upon the 
next Fortune- teller or Gipſey, that ſhall but tell them: 


If in a Dream Hob goblin thou baſt ſeen, 
(H or felt the rambling Guards o'th* Fairy Queen. 


(g) Send for ſome old Woman that underſtands Pur- 
gations, and go dip thy felf in the Sea, and then fit 
thee down upon the bare Ground the reſt of the Day. 


That our bred Greeks ſhould ever found ſuch Ritcs, 
Fitter for Eaſtern Slaves, and Bethlemites 
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(e) And cheat themſelves afreſh at Noon-day, Xy- 
lander's MS. reads for d r mT, v me UZamtTWNY. 
Therefore I bade here followed Mr. Le Fevre's Verſion; Is 
ſe trompent en plein midy. 

(f) Or fel the rambling Guards. So I bave rendey'd 
xaweor . Hermanus Cruſerius tranflated it Come- 
ſſatum iviſti, and the other Tranſlators worſe; for want of 
knowing, That the Night-rambles of the Pagan Fairy Gods 


were fiiled KA wat, which coming afterwards to be ated by | 


their Pricfts in their Proceſſions, gave occaſion to tbe terming 
of other mock Repreſentations y@unStac Comedies. 

(g) Send for ſome Old Woman that underſtands Pur- 
gations. Tbe Learned Dr. Holland was pleaſed to tranſlate 
Ne, , yerty an old Trot of the Bake-houſe, al- 
though Cruſerius had truly render'd it Piatrix to bis Hand. 
A Witch is called in Greek xa N ret TeAtretn) I*gctetn 
AUA rec and UmudrTe promiſeuouſly, and by So- 
phocles, dmwuayus my ies, as I bare bere render'd tbe 
Word, GEAULYLT 212+ 


Et veniet quæ luſtret anus lectumq; locumgz 
Præferat & tremula ſulphur & ova manu. 


Ovid de Arte 
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164. Of Superſtition. 
As tumbling in Mire, rowling themſelves in Dunghills, 
keeping of Sabbaths, monſtrous Proſtrations, long 


and obſtinate ſittings in a Place, and vile and abject 


Adorations. They that have been careful to preſerve 
good Singing, were ufed to direct the Practiſers of that 
Science, to ſing with their Mouths in their true and 
proper Poſtures: Should not we then admoniſh thoſe 
that would addreſs themſelves to the Heavenly Powers, 
to do that alſo with a true and natural Mouth, leaſt 
while we are ſo ſolicitous, that the Tongue of a Sacri- 
fice be pure and right, we diſtort and abuſe our own 
with filly and canting Language; and thereby expoſe 
the Dignity of our Divine and Ancient Piety, to Con- 
tempt and Raillery, It was not unpleaſantly ſaid 
ſomewhere (i) by the comedian, ro thoſe that adorn'd 
their Beds with the needleſs Ornaments of Silver and 
Gold ; Since the Gods have given us nothing withour 
ſome Charge or Induſtry of our own, except Sleep, 
why will you make that ſo chargeable? It might as 
well be ſaid to the Superſtitious Bigot, Since the Gods 
have beſtowed Sleep on us, to the Intent we might take 
ſome reſt, and forget our Sorrows, why will you needs 
malte it a continual irkſom Tormenter, when you 
know your poor Soul hath ne'er another Sleep to be- 
take herſelf to? Heraclitus ſaith, That they who are 
ewahe have a World in common amongſt them ;, but they t bat 
are aſleep, are retired each to his own private World, Bur 
the frightful Viſionary hath ne'er a World at all, cither 
in common with others, (4) or in private to himielf : 
for neither can he uſe his Reafon when awake, or be 
free from his Fears when aſleep ; but hath his Reaſon 


„ — 


() Keeping of Sabbaths. Mr. Le Fevre w-il obſ-rve s 
out of Horace, That the Sabbath was ſuperſtitiouſly ob- 
ſerved by ſome of the Heathens. 

(%) By the Comedian. Menander is here meant, 45 
is moſt likely, | 

(O Nor in private. T9 yeiv0s sches is . 7 
add, s iO, which might be ecfily overlooked by the 
Franſcriber, by reaſon of the ſeeming Repetition in Ve 5,28 
ne æt after, 


always 
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always aſleep, and his Fears always awake; nor hath he 
either an hiding Place or Refuge. Polycrates was for- 
midable at Samos, and ſo was Periander at Corinth ; but 
no Man ever feared either of them that had made his 
eſcape to an equal and free Government. But he that 
dreads the Divine Government, as a ſort of an inexo- 
rable and implacable Tyranny, whither can he remove? 
Whither can he fly? What Land, what Sea can he find 
where God is not? Wretched and miſerable Man! in 
what Corner of the World can'ſt thou ſo hide thy 
ſelf, as to think thou haſt now eſcaped him ? Slaves 
are allowed by the Laws, when they deſpair of ob- 
taining their Freedoms, to demand a ſecond Sale, 
in hopes of kinder Maſters. But Superſtition al- 
lows of no Change of Gods; nor could he indeed 
find a God he would not fear, that dreads his own and 
his Anceſtors Guardians; that quivers at his Preſervers 
and benign Patrons, and that trembles and ſhakes at 
thoſe of whom we askWealth, Plenty, Concord, Peace, 
and Direction to the beſt Words and Actions. Slaves 
again account it their Misfortune to become ſuch, and 
can ſay, 

Both Man and Wife in direful Slavery 

And with ill Mefters too! Fates worſt decree J 


How much more intolerable, think you, is their 
Condition, that can never poſſibly run away, eſcape or 
deſert ? A Slave may fly to an Altar; and many Tem- 
ples afford Sanctuary to Thieves; and they that are pur- 
ſued by an Enemy, think themſelves ſafe, if they can 
catch hold on a Statue or a Shrine: But the ſuperſti- 
tious Fears, Quivers, Dreads, moſt of all there, where 
others, when fearfulleſt, rake greateſt Courage. Never 
hale a fond Devote from the Altar; It is his Place of 
Torment; he is there chaſtiſed. In one Word; Death 
it ſelf, the end of Life, puts no Period to this yain 
and fooliſh Dread; but it tranſcends thoſe Limits, and 
extends its Fears beyond the Grave, (!) adding to it 

the 
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< ) Adding to it the Conceit of Immortal IIls. This 
wuſt be underſicod, as we uſe to ſay, cum grano ſalis. His 
Defign 
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the Conceit of Immortal Ills; and after reſpite fron 
paſt Sorrows, fancies it fall next enter upon never. 
ending ones. I know not what Gates of Hell open 
themſelves from beneath, Rivers of Fire, together with 
Stygian Torrents, prefent themſelves to view; a gloomy 
Darkneſs appears full of ghaſtly Spectres, and horrid 
Shapes, with dreadful Aſpects, and doleful Groans, to- 
gether with Judges, Tor mentors, Pits and Caverns, ful! 
of Millions of Miſeries and Woes. (m) Thus is the 
wretched Superſtitioniſt but prepared by paſt Calami- 
ties, to expect greater, and more irremediable ones. 
. Atheiſm is attended with none of this. True indeed, the 
Ignorance is very lamentable and ſad : For to beeither 
blind, or overſeen in Matters of this Conſequence, can- 
not but be a fatal Unhappineſs to the Mind, it being 
then deprived of its faireſt and brighteſt Eye, the Know- 
ledge of God. Yer this Opinion (as hath been ſaid ) 
is not neceſſarily accompanied with any diſordering, ul- 
cerous, frightful, or laviſh Paſſion. Plato thinks the 
Gods never gave Men Muſfick, the Science of Melody 
and Harmony, for meer delectation, or to tickle the 
Ear : But that the diſordered Parts of the Circulati- 
ons, and beauteous Fabrick of the Soul, and that of it 
that roves about the Body, and many times for want 
of Tune and Air, breaks forth into many Extravagan- 
cies and Exceſſes, might be ſweetly recalled. and art- 
fully wound up to their former Conſent and Agreement, 
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Deſign bere is not to contradit the Hoctrine of Pythagoras, 
and bis Diſciple Plato, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of Caſti» 
gatory Puniſhments after Death; but to windicate the Divine 
and Bleſſed Being from the imputation of a poffionate Revenge, 
and from the prodigious Cruelty which Vulgar Wits uſe to fia 
«pon him. 

(n) Thus is the wretched Superſtitioniſt but prepared. 
The Greek Text in this place wants ſome correction: For 3 
fea mui malery I read . d ul mal div, and for d 
AdkTH douhatmea; which latter Gulielmus Plantius tra- 
fates Inevitabilia. And ſe the whole will run thus, «7w5 
n x349%xiuwy Sundiuoria 1399 T7 4% mately one” 
$tu'y e dpuAzumt aero derfir avly mrminxs! 62 
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{n) No Animal accurſt by Jove, 
Muſick's ſweet Charms can ever love. 


Saith Pindar, For all ſuch will rave and grow outragi- 
ous ſtraight. Of this we have an Inſtance in Tigers, 
which (as they ſay) if they hear but a Tabor beat near 
them, will rage immediately, and run ſtark mad; and 
in fine, tear themſelves in pieces. They certainly ſuffer 
the leſs Inconvenience of the two, that either through 
defect of Hearing, or utter Deafneſs, are wholly inſen- 
fible of Mufick, and therefore unmoved by it. It was 
a great Misfortune indeed to Tirefias, the Divine, that 
he wanted fight to ſee his Friends and Children ; bur a 
far greater to Athamas and Agave, to ſee them in the 
ſhapes of Lions and Bucks. And it had been happier 
for Hercules, when he was diſtracted, if he could have 
neither ſeen nor felt his Children, though by him; than 
to have uſed thoſe he fo tenderly loved, like the worſt 
of Enemies. 

Well then: Is not this the very Caſe of the Atheiſt, 
and blind Devotionary? the former ſees not God at all, 
the latter believes not his Exiſtence; the former wholly 
overlooks him, bur the latter miſtakes his Benigniry for 
Terror, his Paternal Affection for Tyranny, his Provi- 
dence for Cruelty, and his frank Simplicity for Savage- 
neſs and Brutality. 

Again: The Work-man in Copper, Stone, and Wax, 
can perſwade ſuch, that the Gods are in human Shape; 
for ſo they make them, ſo they draw them, and ſo they 
worſhip them: But they'll not hear either Philoſophers 
or States-men, that deſcribe the venerable Nature of 
the Divinity, by Goodneſs. Magnanimity, Placidneſs 
and Beneficence. The one therefore hath neither a Senſe 
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n) No Animal accurſt by Zove, The wages Lad 
two principal Gods, à goud, and a bad one; and as they im- 
puted tbe creation of good and uſ ful Things to the former, fo 
they attributed all evil and deſirufiive Things to the latter. 
Thus we find the Egyptians aſcribing this bealing Plant to 
Oſiris. aud that poiſonous Weed to Typhon, ard the like of 
Animals, 
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nor Belief of that Divine Good he might participate of; 
and the other dreads and fears it. In a Word: Athe. 
ifm is an abſolute Inſenſibleneſs of God, proceeding from 
a Diſ-belief of the very Being of Goodneſs; and Super- 
ſtition, a blind heap of Self-contradicting, and miſ- 
match'd Paſſions, proceeding from an inverting of the 
Notions of Good and Evil. They are afraid of their 
Gods, and yet run to them; they fawn upon them, and 
reproach them; they invoke them, and accuſe them. 
It is the common Deſtiny of Humanity, not to enjoy 
perpetual good Fortune, or an uninterrupted Felicity, 
Nor Pains, nor Age, nor Labour they ere bore, 
Nor viſited rough Acheron's hoarſe Shore. 
Saith Pindar of the Gods: but human Paſſions and Af- 
fairs are liable to a ſtrange Multiplicity of uncertain 
Accidents and Contingencies. Conſider well the At beiſt, 
and obſerve his Behaviour; firſt in things not under the 
Diſpoſe of his Will: If he be otherwiſe a Man of Tem- 
per, he is filent under his preſent Circumſtances, and is 
providing himſelf with either Remedies or Palliatives 
for his Misfortunes, But if he be a fretful and impa- 
tient Man, his whole Complaint is againſt Fortune: He 
<ries out, that nothing is managed here below, either 
after the Rules of a ſtrict Juſtice, or the orderly Courſe 
of a Providence; and that all Human A fairs are hur- 
ried and driven, without either Premeditation or Di- 
ſtinction. This is not the Demeanor of the Superſtiti- 
ous , if the leaſt thing do but happen amiſs to him, he 
fits him down plunged in Sorrow, and raiſes himſelf a 
vaſt Tempeſt of intolerable and incurable Paſſions, and 
preſents his Fancy with nothing but Terrors, Fears, Sur- 
miſes and Diſtractions, until he hath overwhelmed him- 
ſelf with Groans and Fears, He blames neither Man, 
nor Fortune, nor the Times, nor himſelf; but charges 
all upon God, from whom he fancies a whole Deluge of 
Vengeance to be a pouring down upon him; and as if he 
avere not only unfortunate, but in open Hoſtility with Hea- 
ven, (o) he conceirs he is puniſhed by God, and now 4 
making 
(») He conceits he is puniſhed by God. That be 


bimſclf believed a Divine Nemeſis and Retribution 1s 2 
Ain; 
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making Satisſaction ſor his paſt Crimes, and ſaith, his 
Suflerings are all juſt and long of himſelf. Again, when 
the Atbeiſt falls ſick, he reckons up, and calls to his Re- 
membrance his ſeveral Surfeits and Debauches, his itre- 
ular Courſe of Living, exceſſive Labours, or unaccu- 
ſtomed Changes of Airs or Climates: Likewiſe, when 
he miſcarries in any publick Adminiſtration, and cither 
falls into popular Diſgrace, or comes to be ill preſented 
to his Prince, he ſearches for the Cauſes in himſelf, and 
thoſe about him, and asks; | 


Where kave I err'd? N bat bave I done amiſs ? 
bat ſhoul d be done by me, that undone is? 


But the fanciful Superſtitioniſt accounts every little 
Diſtemper in his Body, or Decay in his Eſtate, the Death 
of his Children, and Croſſes, and Diſappointments in 
Natters relating to the Publick, as the immediate 
Stroaks of God, and the Incurſions of ſome Vindictive 
Demon, And therefore he dares not attempt to re- 
moye or relieve his Diſaſters, or to uſe the leaſt Reme- 
dy, or oppoſe himſelf to them, for fear he ſhould ſeem 
to ſtruggle with God, or to make Refiſtance under Cor- 
rection, If he be fick, he thruſts away the Phyſician ; 
if he be in any Grief, he ſhuts out the Philoſopher, 
that would comfort and adviſe him : Let me alone, ſaith 
he, to pay for my Sins, I am a curs'd and vile Offcnder, and 
deteſtable (p) both to God and Angels. But ſuppoſe a Man 
unperſwaded of a Divinity, in never ſo great Sorrow 
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plain, as well otberwiſe, as by that excellent Tra of bis Ne 
ſera numinis vindicta. But his preſent Defign ts to remove 
that fulſe Opinion which weak and ſuperſtitions Tempers have of 
a Divine Juſtice, while they improve every little contingent Di- 
fuſter of th:ir own to à judicial Vengeance, and turn all the 
ordinary Sufferings and Misfortunes of Human Life into fatal 
Tragedies. TE 
() Both to God and Angels. I here, with Mr. Le 
Feyre, accommodate 7g 9 Gul Cn, to our vwn vulgar 
Exprefion : Indecd Dx moncs is properly the Name. of th.ir 
Eſence, and Angels but of terry Office. Moy 
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and Trouble, you may yet poſſibly () wipe away his 
Tears, cut his Hair, and force away his Mourning; 
but how will you come at this Superſtitions Penitentia- 


ry, either to ſpeak to him, or to bring him any Relief? 
He fits him down without Doors in Sack-cloth, or 
wrapt up in foul and naſty: Rags; yea, many times 
rows himfelf naked in Mire, 'repeating over I know 
not what Sins and Tranſgreſſions of His own; as how 
he did eat this Thing, and drink t'other Thing, or 
-went away prohibited by his Genius. But ſuppoſe all 
goes well with him, and he be now at his beſt, and 
-moſt temperate Devotions; you ſhall even then find him 
fitting down in the midſt of his Houſe all becharmed, 
and beſpell'd with a parcel of Old Women about him, 
.rugging all they can light on, and hanging it upon 
him, as (to uſe an Expreſſion of Bion's) upon ſome 
Nail or Peg. It is reported of Teribazus, that being 
ſeized by the Perſians, he drew out his Cimerar, and 
being a very tout Perſon, defended himſelf bravely .; 
but when they cryed out and told him, he was appre- 
herided by the King's Order, he immediately put up 


his Sword, and preſented his Hands to be bound. Is 


not this the very Caſe of che Superſtitious ? Others can 
oppoſe their Misfortunes, repel their Troubles, and fur- 
niſh themſelves with Retreats, or Means of avoidi 
the Stroke of Things not under the diſpoſe of their 
Wills; but the Superſtitions Perſon without any Body's 
ſpeaking to him, but meerly upon his own telling him- 
ſelf to the purpoſe following; This thou undergoeſt, 
vile Wretch, by the Direction of Providence, and by 
Heaven's juſt Appointment? immediately caſts away all 


Hope, ſurrenders himſelf up, and ſhuns and affronts 


his Friends that would relieve him: Thus do theſe ſot- 
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(4 Wipe away his Tears, cut his Hair, S0 J bave 


cboſe to render it, notwithſtanding Le Fevre's conjecture, That 


NF Should be read for οτ. .] Tt is very well 
known, that the Hair was ſometimes let grow in Mourning, but 
careleſiy aud untrim'4, Plantius renders it tru'y; Lacry mas 


ſiſtere & abſtergere poſſis, capillum etiam tondere, & 
um 


reſtem adimere. 
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tiſh Fears oftenti mes convert tolerable Evils into fatal 
and inſupportable ones. The ancient Midas (as the Story 
goes of him) being much troubled and diſquieted by 
certain Dreams, grew ſo melancholly thereupon, that 
he made himſelf away by drinking of Bulls Blood. Ar:- 
ftodemus King of Megina, hen a War broke out (r) be- 
twixt the Lacedæmonians and the Meſſenians, upon ſome 
Dogs howling like Wolves, and Graſs coming up about 
his Anceſtors Domeſtick Altar, and his Divines preſa- 
ging Ill upon it, fell into ſueh a Fit of Sullenneſs and 
Deſpair, thar he flew himſelf, And perhaps it had been 
as well if the Atbenian General Nicias had been eaſed of 
his Folly the ſame way, that Midas and Ariftodemus were, 
as to have ſat ſtill for fear of a Lunar Eclipſe, while he 
was inveſted by an Enemy; and ſo be himſelf, together 
with an Army of Forty Thouſand Men (that were all 
either ſlain or taken) made a Priſoner, and die inglo- 
riouſly, There was nothing formidable in the Inter po- 
fition of the Earth betwixt the Sun and the Moon; 
neither was there any thing dreadful in a Shadow*s 
meeting the Moon (s) at the time of an Engagement: 
No, the Dreadfulnefs lay here, That the Darkneſs of 
Ignorance ſhould blind and befool a Mans Reaſon at a 
time when he had moſt occaſion to uſe it, | 
(t) The Seas begin in azure Rods to lie; 9 | 
A teeming Cloud of Pitch hangs on the She, 
Right o're Gyre Rocks, there is a Tempeſt nig h. C | 
| Which 
r) Betwixt the Lacedæmonians and the Meſſenians, The. 
Greek Text runs thus; ey ig we3s Meconr ins u 
where Xylander reads, for Ms:ouv1s5 + Aakedu uo! ics But 
it ſhould be thus amended; ey Tw Twy A νõ,Z⅛ÿc o s 
Msconr ius Q | 
(s) At the time of an Engagement. Xylander reads 
for & xa40@ madiav, oy ig fi Soy, and expounds it of - 
the Revolutions of the Celeflial Bodies; but I doubt not br: 
it hond be &y , monies accoreing t» my Verſion, Xy- 
lander himſelf hath theſe Words in bis Notes, , 
Interpres in belli opportunitate, neſcio quid ſequutus, 
(t) The Seas begin in Azure Rods to lie. Tread with 
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Which as ſoon as the Pilot ſees, he falls to his Prayers, 6. 
and invokes his Tutelar Demons, but neglects not in the th 
mean time to hold to the Rudder, and let down the an 
Main-yard ; and ſo, | D. 
By gathering in bis Sails, with mighty pain, 2 
| Eſcapes the Hell-pits of the raging Man. * 
| Hefiod directs his Husband-man, before he either Plow » we! 
or Sow, to pray to the Terreſtrial Jove, and the Vene- fu 
rable Ceres, but with his Hand upon the Plow-Tail. co 
Homer acquaints us, how 4jaz, being to engage in a pa 
fingle Combat with Hector, bad the Grecians pray to Fe 
the Gods for him; and while they were at their Devo- ce 
tions, he was a putting on his Armour, Likewiſe ba 
after Agamennon had thus prepared his Soldiers for the 1 K 
Fight; ſo 
Each make bis Spear to glitter as the Sun, 2 
Each ſee bis Warlike Target well bung on. 4 
He then prayed; qu 
Grant me Great Jove to throw down Priam's Hope. — 
For God is the brave Man's Hope, and not the 4 . 
Coward's Excuſe. The yes indeed once ſat on their G. 
Tails, it being forſooth their Sabbath Day, and ſuffer- hk; 
ed their Enemies to rear their Scaling Ladders, and 
make themſelves Maſters of their Walls, and ſo lay ſtill Car 
until they were caught like ſo many Trouts in the M 
Drag-Net of their own Superſtition. Such then is the n 
Bebaviour of Suferſtitzn in times of Adverfity, and in * 
Things out of the Power of Man's Will. Nor doth it 8 
a jot excel Atheiſm in the more agreeable and pleaſurable + 
part of our Lives: Now what we eſtcem the moſt a- 8a 
greeable Things in Human Life, are our Holy Days, to 
Temple-Feaſts, Initiatings, Proceſſionings, with our Aa 
xcbog, adds ; which befides its Nonſence, is followed by * 
none of the Verfions. Likewiſe for yuggaty, I put Wpon, o 
4s Xylander found it in bis Copy, with aerg@y, added in at 


tbe Mgrgin. Gyræ where the Rocks that Ajax, Sin of 
publick 


Olleus, was ſplit upon. 
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publick Prayers, and ſolemn Devotions. Mark we 
now the Atbeiſt's Behaviour here: He laughs at all 
that's done, with a frantick and fatal Laughter indeed, 
and now and then whiſpers to a Confident of his : The 
Devil is in theſe People ſure, that can imagine God, can be 
talen with theſe Fooleries ; and this is the worſt of his 
Diſaſters. But now the ignorant Devotee would fain 
be pleaſant and gay, but cannot for his Heart. The 
whole Town is filled with Odours of Incenſe and Per- 
fames. while his poor Soul is entertained with an un- 
comfortable Mixture of Hymns and Sighs, He looks 
pale with a Gartand on his Head, he Sacrifices and 
Fears, Prays with a faultring Tongue, and offers In- 
cenſe with a trembling Hand. In a Word, he utterly 
baffles that ſaying of Pytbagorat, That we are then bt 
when we come near the Gods, For the Superſtitious Per- 
ſon is then in his worſt and moſt pitiful Condition, 

u hen he approaches the Temples and Oratories of the 
Gods. So tha: I cannot but wonder at thoſe that 
charge Atheiſm with Impiety, and in the mean time ac- 
quit Superſtition: When Anaragords was indicted of 
Blaſphemy, for having afgrmed the dun to be a red hot. 
Stone; yet the Kimmerians were never much blamed. for 
denying his Being. What? is he that holds there is no 
God, guilty of Impiety? And is not he that deſcribes 
him as the Superſtitions do, much more Guilty ? 

I, for my own patt, had much rather People ſhould 
ſay of me, that there neither is. nor ever was ſuch a 
Man as Plutarch, than they ſhould ſay, Plutarch is an 
unſteady, fickle, froward, vindictive and touchy Fel- 
low. If you invite others to Sup with you, and chance 
to leave out Plutarch; or if ſome Buſineſs falls out 
that you carnot wait at his Door with the Morning 
Salute; or if when you meet with him, you don't ſpeak 
to him, he'll ſaſten upon you ſomewhere with his Teeth, 
and bite the Part through, or catch one of your Chil- 
dren and Cane him, or turn his Beaſt into your Corn, 
and ſpoil your Crop. When Timothy the Muſician was 
one Day ſinging at Ath:ns an Hymn to Diana, in which, 
among other Things, was this, 
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Mad, raving, tearing, foaming- Deity, | 


Ryneſias, the Lyric Poet, ſtood up from the midſt of the 
Spectators, and ſpoke alond, 7 wiſh thee, with all my 
Heart ſuch a Goddeſs to thy Daughter, Timothy. Such like, 


nay worſe, are the Conceits of the Superſtitious abou: 
this Goddeſs Diana. | 


(in) Thou daſt on the Bed-cloaths jump, 
And there lieſt like a Lump: 
| Thou daſt tantalize the Bride, 

I ben Love's Charms by thee are ty'd : 
» Thou lookft grim, and ſull of dread, 
When thou walk'ft to find the Dead. 
Thou down Chairs and Tables rumbl'ſt, 

When with Oberon thou tumbl'/t. 


Nor have they any milder Sentiments of Apollo, Juno, 
or Venus; for they are equally ſcared with them all, 
Alas! what could poor Niobe ever ſay, that could be 


— — — 


(u) Thou doſt on the Bed-cloaths jump. This re- 
mar able Paſſage is whoily leſt out by Xylander in bis Ver- 
ſion, as unintelligible: Cruſerius, Plantius, Amiot, and 
Le Fevre bave made perfe# Nonſenſe of it. The Nerds are 
theſe; aire gy dn dſyivas d Ea n, aire adn 10 
Alu, aire RN furmgO maize dv werf 
ta des, al Y 4 TemnoJuv ral” uaTELOD 6313 * 
76 Tu a1 al NC FH ty » 4 read them tus, &8T% 
ut} dpTe%0 a5 A aire t MeL vat aint, 
iT AA dvervs's wal al MVPULIE ETHATES) hLTE 
Y e Term Nov td ned U 6mT nv dre 2% 740 el 
l UUTALN . By which may be ſeen bow little 
"Variation I bade made. Amt vas in Xylander's 
Copy in ſtead of am & [507 · 1 need not add, That relærs 
Aigniſies as well a tbree Legg'd Table, as a Trivet, Some 
Digicuity I conſeſs there is in the Word yg eels, TEUMS) Pit 
however I take it for a Stone or Prop under the Tables Foot in 
poor Mens Houſes, from the fimple Word ĩ g gu ;, and perhaps 
tp , xarFeewaTiuu) and v2 It 0144 TEV 01S ſhould be 
added to Stephens Theſaurus of the Greek Tongue, where 


they are wanting. c 
T 
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"fo reflecting upon the Honour of Latona, as that which 


| Superſtition makes Fools believe of her? The Lady.it 


feems had given her ſome hard Words, for which ſhe 
fairly ſort her 


_ 


Six Daughters, and fix Sons when in tber Prime. 


So impatient was ſhe, and infatiate with the Cala. 
mities of another. Now if this Goddeſs was really 
thus Cholerick and Vindictive, and ſo highly incens'd 
with bad Langvage, and had not the W iidom to ſmile 


at human Frailty and Ignorance, but ſuffered her ſelf 


to be thus tranſported with Paſhon; I much marycl 
Me did not ſhoot them too, that told this cruel Story 
of her, and charged her both in Speech and Writing 
with ſo much Spleen and Rancour. We oft accuſe 
Queen Hecuba of barbarous and ſavage Bitterneſs, for 
having once ſaid in Homer; 


Would God I had his Liver *twizt my Trct b. 


Yet the Superſtitious believe, if a Man taſte of a 
Minnow or Bleah, (w) the Syrian Goddeſs will eat his 
Shins through, fill his Body with Sorcs, and diſſolve his 


Liver. Is ita Sin then to ſpeak amiſs of the Gods? And 


is it not to think amiſs of them? And is not thinking 
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065 The £yrian Goddeſs will eat his Shins through, 
Fiſh (tbe Hi cians tell us) are at b. but of an illaudable 
concoction; no wonder then, if in IG warm a Clime as Syria, 
they putrify the Blood, By the Syrian Goddeſs, is meant the 
Moon, called by the Pheenicians Aſtaroth, and the Queen 
of Heaven; and by our Anceſtors, Eaſter and Friga. 
Hironymus Velſchius would have this eating of Shins, 
to relate to the Vena Medinenſis, treated of by Avicen ; 
which is a ſmall, Worm lihe a Thread, ſometimes near balf 4 
Tard in length, which if it be not carefully drawn out by 4 
H cbirurgeon, will in a little time mortify the Leg. 

However, this we may be ſure of, that as the ignorant 
Pagans look'd upon the Heavenly Bodies as not only Animals, 
but as Gads ; ;ſo,they fooliſhly applied their general influence 
to particular Effets ; and ſo ſet almaſt all Natural Eficiencies 
upon the ſcore of tbeir Aſtrological Religion. 
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the Cauſe of ſpeaking ill ? For the only reaſon of our 
diſlike to Detraction is, becauſe we look upon it as a 
Token of ill-will to us; and we therefore take thoſe for 
our Enemies that miſrepreſent us, becauſe we look up- 
on them as untruſty and diſaffected. You ſee then 
what the Superſtitious think of the Divinity, while they 
fancy the Gods ſuch heady, faithleſs, fickle, revengeful, 
cruel, and fretful Things. The confequence of which 
is, That the Superſtitious Perſon muſt needs, at once, 
both Fear and Hate them. And indeed, how can he 
otherwiſe chuſe, whilft he thinks the greateſt Calami- 
ties he either doth now, or muſt hereafcer undergo, 
are wholly owing to them ? Now he that both hares 
and fears the Gods, muſt of Neceflity be their Enemy. 
And if he trembles, fears, proſtrates, ſacrifices, and 
fits perperually in their Temples, that is no marvel at 
all : For the very worſt of Tyrants are complemented 
and attended; yea, have Statues of Gold erected to 
them; but are nevertheleſs hated in private for all that. 
Hermolaus waited on Alexander, and Pauſanias was of 
Philip's Guard, and ſo was Cherea of Caligula's; yet 
every one of theſe ſaid, I warrant you, in his Heart 
as he went along ; 


Had J a Power as my Will is good, 
Know this, bold Tyrant, I would bave thy Blood. 


The Atheiſt believes there are no Gods; the Super- 
ſtirious would have none, but is a Believer againſt his 
Will, and would be an Infidel if he durſt; and be 
as glad to eaſe himſelf of the Burthen of his Fear, as 


Tautalus would be to flip his Head from under the 


great Stone that hangs over him, and would bleſs the 
Condition of the Aub. , as abſolute Freedom, compared 
with his own. Indeed, the Superſtitious is an Atb-iff} in 
his Heart; but is too much a Coward to think as he is 
inclin:d. Moreover, Atheiſm hath no hand at all in 
Superſtition ; bur Superſtition, as it gave Atheiſm ies 
firſt Birth, ſo ir ſerves it ever ſince, it being the beſt 


Apology it can make for it ſelf ; which although it be 


neither a good nor a fair one, yet it is the moſt ſpe- 


cious and colourable, For Men were not at firſt made 
| Ftheiſts 
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Atheiſts by any fault they found in the Heavens or 
Stars, or Seaſons of the Year; or in thoſe Revolutions 
or Motions of the Sun about the Earth that make the 
Day and Night ; nor yet by obſerving any Miſtake or 
Diſorder, either in the Breeding of Animals, or the 
Production of Fruits. No, it was the uncouth Actions, 
and ridiculous and ſenſleſs Paſſions of Superſtition ; her 
canting Words, her fooliſh Geſtures, her Charms, her 
Magick, her freakiſh Eroceſſions, her Tabourings, her 
foul Expiations, her vile Methods of Purgation, and 
her barbarous and inhuman Penances, and Bemirings at 
the Temples; it was theſe, I ſay, that gave occafion to 
many to affirm, it would be far happier there were no 
Gods at all, than ſuch as are pleaſed and delighted 
with ſuch fantaſtick Toys, and that thus abuſe their Vo- 
taries, and are incenſed and pacified with Trifles. Had 
it not been much better for the ſo much famed Gauls 
and Scyth;-ns, they had neither thought nor imagin'd, 
nor heard any thing of their Gods, than to heve be- 
lieved them fuch as would be pleafed with the Blood of 
Human Sacrifices ; and that accounted ſuch for the 
moſt compleat and meritorious of Expiations ? How 
much better had it been for the cart haginians, if they 
had had either (x) a Critias, or a Diagoras for their 
firſt Law-maker, that ſo they might have believed 
neither God nor Spirits, than to make ſuch Offerings 
to Saturn as they made? not ſuch as Empedo-les ſpeaks of, 
where he thus touches rhe Sacrifices of Beaſts, | 


(y) The Sire bis Child, when in range form he's caught, 
Firfl prais'd, then hill'd it for bis God : great Sot ! | 


(x) A Critias, or a Diagoras. Mr. Le Fevre is of 
Opinion, That Theodorus ſhould be bere read for Cxitias. 
(y) The Sire his Child. The opinion of Tranſmigration 
is (as Thelieve) almoſt wholly owing to thſe Dark, and Ma- 
gical Practices of turning Men into ſcveral Shapes, which 
was ſo familiar in the Eaſt in ancient Times, and is flill, 
where. Witchcraft and Diabolical Tlufions are in uſe, See 
Herodotus in his Melpomenc. | 
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But they knowingly and wittingly themſelves (2) de- 
voted their own Children; and they that had none of 
their own, bought of ſome poor People, and then ſa- 
crificed them like Lambs or Pidgeons, the poor Mother 


Kanding by the while, without either a Sigh or Tear: 


and if by chance ſhe fetcht a Sigh, or let fall a Tear, 
ſhe loſt the Price of her Child, and it was nevertheleſs 
facxificed, All the Places round the Image were, in 
the mean time, filled with the Noiſe of Hautboys and 
Tabours, to drown the poor Infants Crying. Suppoſe 
we now the Typhons and Giants ſhould depoſe the Gods, 
and make themſelves Maſters of Mankind; what ſort 
of Sacrifices, think you, would they expect? Or what 
other Expiations would they require? King Xerxes his 
Queen, Amaſtris, buried twelve Men alive, as a Sacrifice 
to Pluto, to prolong her own Life; and ſyet Plato ſaith, 
(4) This God is called in Greek Hades, becauſe he is 
Placid, Wiſe, and Wealthy; and retains the Souls of 
Men by Perſwafion'and Oratory, That great Natura- 
liſt Xenopbanes, ſeeing the Egyptians beating their Breaſts, 


and lamenting at the ſolemn times of their Devoticus, 


gave them this pertinent and ſeaſonable Ad monition, 


* 


— K* * 
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(z) Devoted their own real Children. Here is both 
the exacteſt and moſt aut bent ic Deſcription of the Scripture 
Cuſtom of offering children to Moloch, of any that I rem m- 
ber to bave met with, : 


(a) This God is called in Greek Hades, becauſe he is 
Placid, Wiſe, and Wealthy, He is named alſo Ades 
Aidoneus, and is the very ſame with the Gorhick Odian, 
or Woden, who was tbeir Evil God, and prefided over Mar, 
Famine and Death, He bad bis Name from the Gothick 
and Saxon Word Eod or Eud, which figrifics Good and 
Rich; anſwerable to the Greeb Pluton, and the Latin Dis. 
Indeed, be was no other than Sol Terreſtris, the Night- 
Sun; as Proferpina was the Moon-ſet. For it was the 
Fancy of rude Antiquity, That the Sun and Moon did 
alight upon the Earth when they went down, and ſo turned 
into Hobgoblins, and wall'd uutil break of Day. | 


— 
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(5) If they are Gods, ſaid he, don't cry for them 3 
and if they are Men, don't ſacrifice to them. There 
ts certainly no Infirmity belonging to us, that either 
contains ſuch a multiplicity of Errors and fond Paſſi- 
ons, or that conſiſts of ſuch incongruous and incoherent 
Opinions, as this of Superſtition doth. It behoves us 
therefore to do our utmoſt to eſcape it ; but withal, we 
muſt ſee we do it ſafely and prudently : and not raſhly 
and inconſiderately, as People run from the Incurſions of 
Robbers, or from Fire, and fall into bewildred and un- 
trodden Paths full of Pits. and Precipices. For fo 
ſome, while they would avoid Superſtition, leap over 
the Golden Mean of true Piety, into the harſh and 
courſe Extream of Atheiſm. | 


pc ES 
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(6) It they are Gods. He tales occafion here, under the 
Perſon of that. great Philoſopher Xenophanes, to mſinuate 
kis Opinion af the Myſteries and publich Worſhip then in vogue. 
Indeed the whole Pagan Superſtition, as St. Paul well notes, 
was performed to certain Dæmonia, which very Word is ex- 
pounded by Joſephus, who was both a Learned Man, and @ 
great Prieft, by aa dvYpwnriuv aver var; That is, The 
Souls of little dirty Knaves, that delight, even after their 
Deaths, to cheat and abuſe Mankind. | 
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The Apothegms, or Remarkable Say- 
' 1ngsof Kings and great Commanders. 


Py E. Hinton, "of Witney 1 Oxford- 
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Plutarch to Trajan the Emperor, wiſhet h Proſperity, 


Rtazerxes King of Perſia (O Ceſar Trajan, the 
A greateſt of Princes) eſteeming it no | 
leſs Royal and Bountiful, kindly and chear- 
fully to accept ſmall, than to make Preſents 3 when he 
Was 
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180 The Apothegms of Kings 
was in 4 Progreſs, and a common Country Labourer, 
having nothing elſe, rook up Water with both his 
Hands out of the River, and preſented it to him; he 
ſmiled, and received it pleaſantly, meaſuring the Kind- 
neſs, not by the Value of the Gift, but by the Aﬀecti- 
on of the Giver. And Lycurgus ordained in Sparta 
very cheap Sacrifices, that they might always worſhip 
the Gods readily and eafily, with ſuch Things as were 
at hand, Upon the ſame account, when I bring a 
mean and flender Preſent, of the Common Firſt-fruits 
of Philoſophy, accept alſo (I beſeech you) with the 
ſame Candor, theſe ſhort and ſmart Memorials, if they 
U may contribute any thing to the Knowledge of 

Vage. 1 
the Manners and Diſpoſitions of Great Men, 
which are more apparent in their Words, than in 
their Actions. My former Treatiſe contains the Lives 
of the moſt Eminent Princes, Law-givers and Gene- 
rals, both Romans and Grecians; but many of their 
Actions admit a mixture of Fortune; whereas ſuch 
Speeches and Anſwers as happen'd amidſt their Employ- 
ments, Paſſions and Events, afford us (as in a Looking- 
glaſs) a clear Diſcovery of each particular Temper and 
Diſpoſition. Accordingly, Siramnes the Perſian, to ſuch 
as wondred that he uſually ſpoke like a wiſe Man, and 
yet was unſucceſsful in his Deſigns ; replied, 7 my ſelf 
am Maſter of my Words, but the King and Fortune have 
Power over my Ad ions. Tn the former Treatiſe, Speeches 
and Actions are mingled together, and require a Rea- 
der that is at leiſure; but in this, the 
Speeches, as the Sceds and Subſtance of thoſe 
Lives, being placed by themſelves, will not (I think ) 
be tedious to you, while, in hort, you take a Review 
of many memorable Perſons. 
crx US“, Apotbegms, The Perſians affect ſuch as 
are Hawk Noſed, and think them moſt Beautiful, be- 
eauſe Cyrus, the moſt beloved of their Kings, was of 
that Shape. Cyrus ſaid, Thoſe that would not do good for 
themſelves, ought to be compelled to do good for others. And 
that uo Body ought to grvern, unleſs he was better than thoſe 
be governed. When the Perſtans were deſirous to exchange 
their hilly and rocky, for a plain and ſoft Country, - 
a | wou 


Specimen. 


and great Commanders. 18r 
would not ſuffer them ; ſaying, That both f 
tbe Seeds of Plants, and the Lives of Men, Become ii to. 
reſemble the Soil they inhabit, | 

DARIUS. Darius the Father of Xerxes: od 
praiſed himſelf for his Preſence of Mind in es 
Battles and Dangers. When he laid a Tax upon his 
Subjects, he ſummoned his Lieutenants, and asked them, 
Whether the Tax was Buxthenſom or no? when they 
told him it was moderate, he commanded them to pay 
half as much as was at firſt demanded, As he was 
opening a Pomegranate, one asked him, what it was, 
of which he would wiſh for a Number equal to the 
Seeds thereof? He ſaid, of Zopyrus's, who was a Loyal 
Perſon, and his Friend. This Zopyrus, after he had mai- 
med himſelf, by cutting off his Noſe and Ears, begui- 
led the Babylanians; and being entruſted by them, be- 
trayed the Gity to Darius; who often ſaid, That be 
would not have Zopyrus maimed to gain an bundred Baby 
lons. 

SEMIR AMIS. Scmiramis built a Monument for 
her ſelf, with this Inſcription, Matever King wants Trea- 
ſure, if be open this Tomb, be may be ſatisſied. Darius there- 
fore opening it, found no Treaſure, but another In- 
ſcription, of this import: If thou waſt not à wicked Per- 
fon, and of inſatiable Covctouſneſs, thou wouldſt not diſturb 
the Manſions of the Dead. 

XERXES. Arimenes coming out of BaFria as a Ri- 
val with his Brother! Xerxes, the Son of Darius, for the 
Kingdom; Xerxes ſent Preſents to him, commanding 
thoſe that brought them, to ſay, With theſe your Brot ber 
Xerxes now honours you; and if be chance to be proclaimed 
King. you ſhall be the next Perſon to bimſelſ in the Kingdom, 
When Xerxes was declared King, Arimenes . 
immediately did bim . placed Worſhipged 
the Crown upon his Head; and Xerxes 
gave him the next place ro himſelf, Being offended 
with the Babylonians, who rebelled, and having over- 
come them, he forbid them Weapons, but commanded 
they ſhould practice Singing, and Playing on the Flute 
keep Brothel-Houſes and Taverns, and wear large Coats. 


| He refuſed to eat Attich Figs that were brought to be 


Sold 
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Sold, until (ſaid he) we have Conquered the Country 

that doth produce them. When he caught ſome Grecian 
Scouts in his Camp, he did them no harm 

Diſonſſedtbem. but having allowed them to view his Army 

as much as they pleaſed, be let them go. 

. ARTAXERXES, Artavxerxes, the Son of Xerxes, 

firnamed Long- band, becauſe he had one Hand longer 


than the other; ſaid, It was more kind to add, than to 


take away. He firſt gave leave to thoſe that hunted 
with him, if they would, and ſaw occaſion, to throw 
their Darts before him. He alſo firſt ordained that Pu- 


niſiment for his Nobles who had offended, that being 


ftripr, their Garments ſhould be ſcourged inſtead of 
their Bodies; and whereas their Hair ſhould have been 
plucked off, that the ſame Mould be imitated on their 
Coronets. When Satibarzanes bis Chamberlain petiti- 
on'd him in an unjuſt Matter, and he 
Thouſand Pieces underſtood he did it togain ey thou- 
of Gold. ſand Pieces of Money, he ordered his 
Treaſurer to bring the ſaid Sum, and 
ave them to him; ſaying, o Satibarzanes! take it, 
$a when I bave given you this, I ſhall not be poorer, but 
I had been more unjuſt if I had granted your Petition. 
CTRUS the Younger, Cyrus the Younger perſwading 
the Lacedemonians to fide with him in the War, ſaid, 
He bad a ftronger Heart t ban bis Brot ber, and could drink 
more Wine unmiæt than he, and bear it better, That his Bro- 
ther, when be Hunted, could ſcarce fit his Horſe, or when 
al News aytived, bis Thron-, He exborted them to ſend lim 
Men, promifing be would give to Foot-men, Horſes; to Horſc- 
men, chariots; to thoſe that had Farms, Villages; and thoſe 
that poſk fed Villages, be would make Lords of cities: And 
that he would give them Gold and Silver, not by Tate, but by 
Weight, 


Mindful, 


Darius. Thirty 


ARTAKERXES MNEMON. Artaxerxes 
his Brother, called Mnemon, did not only 
give very free and patient Acceſs to any that met, or 
would ſpeak with him, but commanded the Queen, his 
Wife, to draw the Curtains of the Chariot, that Peti- 
tioners might have the ſame Acceſs to, her alſo. When 
a poor Man preſented him with a very fair and great 
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Apple: By the Sun (ſaid he) *tis my opinion, if this Perſon 


were entruſi:d with a ſmall City, be would make it great. In 


his Elight, when his Carriages were plundered, and he 
was forced to eat dry Figs, and Barley-Bread; of how 
great Pleaſure (ſaid he) bave I hit berto lived ignorant ! 

P ARTSATIS. Paryſatis, the Mother of Cyrus and 
Artaxeræes, adviſed him that would diſcourſe freely 
with the King, to uſ: filken Words. 

ORONTES., Orontes, King Artazerzes his Son- inlaw, 
falling into Diſgrace, and being Condemned, faid, 4s 
Arithmeticians count ſometimes Myriads on their Fingers, 
ſometimes Unites only; in like manner the Favourites of 
Kings, ſometimes can do every thing with them, ſometimes 
little or notbing. | 

MEMNON, Memnon, one of King Darius his Gene- 
rals againſt Alexander, when a Mercenary 
Sould ier exceſſively and impudently reviled 
Alexander, he ſtruck him with his Spear ; 
adding, T pay you, that you may fight againſt 
Alexander, not that you fhould reproach him. | 

EGYPTIAN KINGS, The Egyptian Kings, according 
unto their Law, Swear their Judges, that they Mould 
not obey the King when he commands them to give an 
unjuſt Sentence. | 

POLTYS. Poltys King of Thrace, in the Trojan War, 
being ſollicited both by the Trojan and Grecian Embaſſa- 
dors, adviſed Alexander to reſtore Helena, promiſing to 
give him two Beautiful Women for her. 

TERES. Tyres, the Father of Sitalces, ſaid, When 
be was out of the Army, and had nothing to do, he thought 
there was no difference between bim and bis Grooms, | 

COTTS. Coty«, to one that gave him a Leopard, gay 
him a Lion for it: He was naturally prone ro Anger, 
and ſeyerely puniſhed the Miſcarriages of his Servants, 


Common. 


Friend. 


When a Stranger brought him ſome Earthen Veſſels, 


thin and brittle, but delicately ſhaped, and admirably 
adorned with Sculptures; he required the Stranger for 
them, and then brake them all in pieces: Tf (ſaid he) 
my Pagiom jhould provoke me to puniſh excefively thoſe t bat 
ſhuld break, them. 
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 IDATHYTRSUS, Mat byrſus, King of Scythia, when 
Darius invaded him, ſollicited the nian Tyrants, that 
they would aſſert their Liberty, by breaking down the 
Bridge that was made over Mer; which they refuſing 
to do, becauſe they had ſworn ſealty to Darius, he 
called them good, boneft, lazy Slaves. ä 

ATEAS. Atcas wrote to Philip, Tou "Reign over the 
Macedonians, Men that have learned Fighting ; and I er 
the Scythians, which can fight with Hunger and Thirſt, As 
he was rubbing his Horſe, turning to the Embaſſadors 
of Philip, he asked whether Philip did ſo or no? He 
took T/merias an excellent Piper, Priſoner, and com- 
manded him to Play, and when others admired him, 
he ſwore it was more plcaſant to hear a Horſe neigh. 

SCILURUS. Scilurus on his Death-bed, being about 
to leave Fourſcore Sons furviving, offered a Bundle of 
Darts to each of them, and bid them break them : 
When all refuſed, drawing out one by one, he eafily 
broke them. To teach them, if they held together, 
they would continue ſtrong ; but if they fell out, and 
were divided, they would become weak, 

GELo. Gelo the Tyrant, after he had overcome the 
Cartbaginians at Himera, made Peace with them, and 
among other Articles, compelled them to ſubſcribe this: 
That th:y ſhould no more Sacrifice their Children to Saturn, 
He often conducted the Syracufians to plant their Fields, 
as if it had been to War, that the Country might be 
improved by Husbandry, and they might not be cor- 


rupted by Idlenefs. When he demanded a Sum of Mo- 


ney of the Citizens, and thereupon a Tumult was rai- 
ſed, he told them, He would but borrow it: And after the 
War was ended, reſtored it to them again. Ar a Feaſt, 
when a Harp was offered, and others, one after another, 
8 HSLIEEEEE 
nimbly, eggs with an eaſy Agility, leapt upo 

HIERO, Hiero who ſucceeded Gelo in the Tyranny, 
ſaid, He was not diſturbed by any that freely ſpoke againſt 
bim. He judged thoſe that revealed a Secret, did an 
Injury to thoſe to whom they revealed it; for we hate 
not only thoſe who tell, but them alſo that hear What 
ve 
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we would not have diſcloſed, One upbraided him 
with his ſtinking Breath; and he blamed his Wife, that 
never told him of it: But ſhe ſaid, I thought all Men 
ſmelt ſo. To KXenotbanes the Colopbonian, who ſaid, He 
bad much ado to maintain two Servants; but Homer (ſaid he) 
whom you diſparage, maintains abyve Ten thouſand, alt huug h 
be is dead, He fined Epicharmus the Comedian, for ſpeak- 
ing unſeemly when his Wife was by. 

DIONISIUS. Dionyfius the Elder, when the Publick 
Orators were choſen by Lot, and his Lot was the Letter 
M. ſaid one to him, Mvggaoycs, Tou will male a fooliſh 
Epecch, O Dionyſius! You are miſtaken, ſaid he, Movag- 
xu cm, I ſhall be a Monarch: And as ſoon as his Speech 
was ended, the Syracufians choſe him General. Iu the 
beginning of his Tyranny, the Citizens rebelling, be- 
ſieged him; and his Friends adviſed him to reſign the 
Government, rather than to be taken and ſlain by 
them; but he ſeeing a Cook butcher an Ox, and the 
Ox immediately fall down dead: Ts it not a bateſul thing, 
ſaid he, that for fear of ſoſhyrt a Death, we ſhould reſign ſo 
great a Government? His Son, who debauch'd a Free- 
man's Wife, asked him, #bom be would make bis Succef- 
for in the Government? And he in Anger asked his Son, 
thn be new bim guilty of ſuch a crime? But you, Sir, 
replied the Son, bad not a Tyrant for your Father; nor will 
you, ſaid he, bave a Tyrant for your Son, unleſs you mend 
your Manners. And another time going into his Son's 
Houſe, and ſeeing there abundance of Silver and Gold 
Plate, he cryed out, Tbon art not capable of being a Tyrant, 
who baſt made never a Friend with all the Plate I have given 
th>v When he exacted Money of the Syracuſtans, and 
they lamenting and beſeeching him, pretended they had 
none; he ſtill exacted more, twice or thrice renewing 
his Demands, until he heard them Laugh and Jeer at 
him, as they went to and fro in the Marker-place, and 
then he gave over. Now, ſaid he, fince they contemn me, 
it is & fign they bave nothing left. When his Mother, being 
ancient, requeſted him to find a Husband for her, 7 can, 
ſaid he, overpower the Laws of the city, but I cannot force 
the Law of Nature. Although he puniſhed other Malefa- 
ctors ſeverely, he ſavouredſ uch as ſtole Cloths, that the 

| Syracuftans 
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"'Syracuftans might forbear Feaſting and Drunken Clubs. 
A certain Perſon told him privately, he could ſhew him 
a way how he might know before-hand ſuch as conſpi- 
red againſt him: Tet us brow, ſaid he, going aſide : Give 
me, ſaid the Perſon, 4 Talent, that you may ſeem to know the 
Signs and Tokens of Plotters ; and he gave it him, pre- 


tending he knew them, much admiring the Subrilty of 
a the Man. Being asked, whether he was at lei- 
ſure? WW, ſaid he, nor do T ever expect to be. 


Hearing that two young Men very much reviled him, 
and the Tyranny, in their Cups; he invited both of 


them to Supper, and perceiving that one of them prat- 
led freely and fooliſhly, but the other drank warily and 
Fparing ; he diſmiſſed the firſt as a drunken Fellow, 


"whoſe Treaſon lay no deeper than his Wine; and put 


the other to Death, as a diſaffecied and reſolved Tray- 
tor. Some blaming him for rewarding and preferring 
a wicked Maa, and one hated by the Citizens; I would 
Have, ſaid he, ſome Body bated more than my ſelf. When 
he gave Preſents to the Embaſſadors of Corinth, and they 
re fuſed them, becauſe their Law forbad them to receive 
Gifts from a Prince to whom they were ſent in Embaſly : 
He ſaid, Tbey did very ill to deſtroy the only Advantage of 
Tyranny: And to declare, That it was dangerous to receive 
'a Kindneſs from a Tyrant. Hearing that a Citizen had 
buried a quantity of Gold in his Houſe, he ſent for it; 
and when the Party removing to another City. bought 
'a. Farm with part of his Treaſure which he had con- 
cealed; Dionyſius ſent for him back, and reſtored him 
the reſt of his Gold; bidding him lay it out, and not 

malce that uſeleſs, which was uſeful to him. 
DIONYSIUS Junior ſaid, He mantained many Sopbiſters ; 
not that be admired them, but that he might be admired for 
their ſake, When Polyrenes the Logician told him he 
had baffled him: Yes, ſaid he, in Words, but I have con- 
vinced you by my Deeds; for you, leaving your own, attend 
me and my Fortune, When he was diſcharged from his Go- 
vernment, and one asked him, what he got by Plato and 
Philoſophy ? He anſwered, That he might bear ſo great a Change 
of Fortune patiently. Being asked how it came to paſs, that 
tas Father, a private and poor Man, obtained the Go- 
vernment 


— 
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vernment of Syracuſe; and he poſſeſs'd of it, and the 


Son of a Tyrant loſt it. My Father, ſaid he, entred 


upon © Aﬀairs when the Democracy was bated; but I, when 


Tyranny was become odious. To another that asked him 
the ſame Queſtion, My Father, ſaid he, bequeathed to me 


bis Govertiment, but not bis Fortune, 


AG ATHOCLE $S,' was the Son of a Potter: when he be- 
came Lord, and was proclaimed King of Sicily, he was 
wont to place Earthen and Golden Veſſels together, 


and ſhew them to young Men, telling them, Theſe 7 
made firſt, but now thoſe by my Valour and Induſtry. As he 


was beſieging a City, ſome from the Walls reviling him, 
faying, Do you hear, Potter, where will you have Money to 


pay your Soldiers? He gently anſwered, TI tell you, if 7 


can take this city: And having taken it by ſtorm, he 


fold the Prifoners, telling them, If pou reproach me again, 


T will complain to your” Maſters. Some Inhabitants of 7haca 
complaining of his Mariners, that making a deſcent on 


the Iſland, they had taken away ſome Cattle: But your 


King, ſaid he, came to Sicily, and did not only tabe away 
Sbeep, but put out the Shepherds Eyes, and went bis way. 
DION. Dion, that depoſed Dionyfins from the Ty ra- 
ny, when he heard callippus, whom of all his Friends 
and Attendants he truſted moſt, conſpired againſt him, 


-yefuſed to queſtion him for it; ſaying, It is better for 
bim to die than to live, who muſt be wary, not only of bis 


Enemies, but of his Friends ton, 

ARCHELAUS®,, Archelaus, when one of his Compani- 
ons {and none of the beſt) begged a Golden Cup of him, 
he bid the Boy give it Euripides; and when the Man 
wondred at him, bu, ſaid he, are wortby to ast, but he 
is worthy to receive it without asking. A prating Barber 


asked him how he would be trimmed? He anſwered, 


In Silence, When Euripides at a Banquet, embraccd fair 
Agat ho, and kifled him. being of ripe Age: turning to 
his Friends, Do not wonder at it, ſaid he, for the beauty 


of ſuch as are bandſom laſts after Autumn. 
'Timotheus the Harper, receiving of him a Reward leſs 
"than his Expectation, twirted him for ir, not obſcurely; 


and once finging the ſhort Verſe of the chorus, u com- 
mend Earth-born Silver, directed it ro him: And Archelaus 
anſwercd 


„„ 
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anſwered him again ſinging, But yon beg it. When 
one ſprinkled Water upon him, and his Friends ag- 
gravated the Crime, du are miſl agen, ſaid he, be did 
not ſprinkle me, but ſome ot her Perſon whom he took me to be, 
PHILTP, * Theophraflius mentions Philp, the Father 
of Alexander, to have been not only greater in his Port 
and Succeſs, but alſo freer from Luxury than other 
Kings of his Time. He ſaid the Athenians were happy, 
if they could find every Year ten fit to be choſen Ge- 
nerals, fince in many Years, he could find but one fir 
to be a General, and that was Parmenio. When he had 
News brought him of divers and eminent Sueceſſes in 
one Day, o Fortune, ſaid he, for all theſe fo great Kind- 
neſſos, do me ſome ſmall Miſchief. After he had conquer- 
ed Greece, ſome adviſed him to place Garriſons in the 
Cities: No, ſaid he, I bad rather be called Merciſul a 
great while, than Lord a little while, His Friends advyi- 
ſed him to Baniſh a Nailer his Court: I will not do it, 
ſaid he, left be ſhould go about and Rail in many Places. 
Smicytbus accuſed Nicanor for one that commonly ſpoke 
evil of King Philip; and his Friends adviſed him to 
ſend for him, and puniſh him: Truly, ſaid he, Nicanor 
is not the worſt of the Macedonians ; we ought therefore to 
conſider, wheth-r we baue given bim any Cauſe or no, 
When he underſtood therefore that Nicanor being 
lighted by the King, was much afflicted with Poverty; 
he ordered a Boon ſhould be given him: And when 
Emicytbus reported, that Nicanor was continually abound- 
ing in the King's Praiſes; du ſee then, ſaid he, tht 
whetber we will be well or ill ſpoken of, is in our own Poncr. 
He ſaid, He was bcho!den to the Athenian Oraturs, who 
by reproaching bim, made bim better, buth in Speceh and Be- 
baviour : for I will endeavour both by my Words and Ad ions, 
to prove them Liars, Such Athenians as he took Priſoners 
in the Fight at Cheronea, he diſmiſſed without Kan- 


ſom: When they alſo demanded their Garments and 


Quilts, and on that account accuſed the Macedomans : 
Philip laughed and faid, Do ye not think th-ſe Athenians 
conceit we beat them at Cockal ? In a Fight he brake his 
Collar-bone, and the Chirurgeon that had him in Cure, 
requeſted him daily for his Reward : Take what you 
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wil, ſaid he, for you bade the Rey. The Collar-bone in 


Greek being called a Key, There were two Brothers cal- 
led Both and Either; perceiving Either was a good un- 
derſtanding buſie Fellow, and Both a filly Fellow, and 
good for little; he ſaid, Either is Both, and Both js 
Neither. To ſome that adviſed him to deal feverely 


with the Athenians, You talk, ſaid he, abſurdly, who per- 


ſwade a Man that ſuffers all Things for the ſake of Glory, 
to overtbrow the Theatre of Glory. Being Arbitrator be- 
twixt two wicked Perſons, he commanded Band 
one to Fly out of Macedonia, and the other to ater 
follow him. Being about to pitch his Camp in a likely 
Place, and hearing there was no Hay to be had for the 
Cattle: What a Life, ſaid he, is ours, ſince we muſt Live 
according to the Convenience of Aſſ:s ! Deſigning to take 
a ſtrong Fort, which the Scouts told him was exceed- 
ing difficult and impregnable : He asked, a 

Whether it was ſo difficult, that an Aſs could Inacceſſible. 
not come at it loaden with Gold? The Attendants of 
Laſt benes the olynt bian, being aggrieved, and complaining 
that ſome of Philip's Retinue called them Traytors : 
Theſe Macedonians, ſaid he, are a rude and clowniſh Peo- 
ple, that call a Spade a Spade. He exhorted his Son to 
behave himſelf courteouſly toward the Macedonians, ha- 


. Ving an Advantage of eſtabliſhing his Power beyond 
other Princes, by having leave to be Popular during 


the Reign of another. He adviſed him alſo to make 
Friends of Men of Intereſt in the Ciries, both good 
and bad, that afterwards he might make uſe of theſe, 
and ſuppreſs thoſe, To Philo the Theban, who had been 
his Hoſt, and given him Entertainment while he re- 
main'd an Hoſtage at Thebes, aud afterwards refuſed 
to accept any Preſent from him, Do not, ſaid he, tale 
from me the Title of Invincible, by making me inferior to 
you in Kindneſs and Bounty, Having taken many Prifo- 
ners, he ſold them, fiting in an uncomely Poſture, 
with his Coat gathered up ; one of the Captives to be 
ſold, cryed out, Spare me, Philip, for 7 am one of your 
Fut bers, and your Friend, When Philip ask'd him, Fritbee 
bow. or from whence ? Let me come nearer, ſaid he, and PU 
tell you; when he was come up to him, Let down, ou 

e, 
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he, your upper Coat à little lower, for... you fit undecent ly 
Whereupon, Let bim go, ſaid Ptilip, in truth be wiſheth me 
well, and is my Friend, though I did not know bim. Being 
invited to Supper, he carried many he took up by the 


way along with bim; and perceiving his Hoſt troubled 
(for his Proviſion . was not ſufficient) he ſent to each 


of his Friends, and. bid them reſerve. a Place for the 
Cake: They believing and expecting it, eat little, and 
ſo the Supper was enough for all. It appeared he 
grieved much at the Death of Hipparchus the Eubean: 
When ſome Body ſaid, It was time . for him to die: For 
. Simſelf,, ſaid he, but he died too ſoon for.me ; preventing me 


by bis Death, from returning bim the, Kindneſs bis Friendſhip 
deſerved. Hearing that Alexander blamed him for ha- 
ving Children by ſeveral Women: Therefore, ſaith he 
to him, fince you bade many Rivals with you for the King- 
dom, be juſt and honourable, that you may not receive the Kinge 
dom as my Gift, but by your own Merit. He charged him 
to be obſeryant of . Aritotle, and ſtudy Philoſophy, That 
you may not, ſaid he, do many things, and then repent of 
them, as ] have done. He made one of Antipater's Re- 
commenaation, a Judge; and perceiving afterwards, that 
his Hair and Beard were coloured, he remoyed him, 
ſaying, I could not think one that was Faithleſs in bis Hair, 
could be truſty in his Deeds. As he ſate Judge in the Cauſe 
of one Machætus, he fell aſleep, and for want of minding 
his Arguments, gave Judgment againſt him; And when 
he cryed out, I app-al (being inrag' d:) To whom, ſaid 
He, wilt thou appeal? ſaid Machetus, To you your ſelf, O 
King, when you are awake to hear me with Attention + Then 
Philip rouſing, and coming to himſelf, and perceiving 
Macketus was injured, he did not reverſe the Sentence, 
but paid the Fine himſelf, When Harpalus, in behalf 
of Crates his Kinſman and imimate Friend, condemned 
in an injurious Suit, requeſted him to pay the Fine, 
and to cauſe the Action to be withdrawn, that his 
Friend might not be Rproached ; It 1s bitter, ſaid he, 


. kimfelſ ſhould be Reproachcd upon bis. own Account, than we 
for bim. His Friends being enraged, becauſe the Pelo- - 


pornefians, to whom he had ſhewn Favour, hiſſed at him 


bave 


in the Clympich Games; What then, ſaid he, would they 
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Have done, if we bad abuſed them? Awaking after he had 
overſlept himſelf in the Army; I Jept, ſaid as 

he, ſecurely, for Antipater watched. Another _ ah, 2 | 
time, being aſleep in the Day time, while oo | 
rhe Grecians, fretting with Impatience, thronged at the | 
Gates: Do not wonder (ſaid Parmenio to them) if Philip 

be now aſleep, for while you ſlept be was awahe, When he 

corrected a Muſician, and diſcourſed him concerning 

Notes and Inſtruments ; the Mufician replied, Far be 

that Diſhonour from your Mrzeſty, that you ſhould undey- 

Nand theſe Things better than T do. While he was at 

variance with his Wife olympia, and his Son, Demaratus 

the Corinthian came to him, and he asked him how the 

Grecians held together? ſaid Demaratus, You bad necd to en- 

guire bow the Grecians agree, that agree ſo well with your near- 

eſt Relations, Whereupon he let fall his Anger, and was 

reconciled to them. A poor old Woman petitioned and 

dunn'd him often to hear her Cauſe; and he anſwered, 

J am not at leiſure : the old Woman bawl'd out, Do not 

Reign then, He admired the Speech, and immediately 

heard her and others. 55 

ALEXANDER. While Alexander was a Boy, Philip 

had great Succeſs in his Affairs, at which he did not 

rejoice, but told the Children that were brought up 

with him, My Father will leave me nothing to do. The 

Children anſwered, Tour Fatboy gets all this for you. But 

what good, ſaith he, will it do ine, if I paſſeſi much, and do 

not hing? Being nimble and light footed, his Father en- 

couraged him to run in the 0/ympich Race: 778, ſaid he, 

if there be any Kings there torun with me. A Wench being 

brought to lie with him late in the Evening, he asked, 

Why jhe tarried ſo long? She anſwered, 7 Haid until my 

Hu«rband was a Bed: and he ſharply r:proved his Pages, 
becauſe through their Careleſneſs, he had almoſt com- {- 
mitted Adultery, As he was ſacrificing to the Gods | 
liberally, and often offered Frankincenſe ; Leonides his 
School-maſter ſtanding by, ſaid, o Son, thus generoufly will 
you ſacrifice, when you bave conquered the Country that bears 
Frankincenſe. And when he bad conquered it, he ſent | 
him this Letter, 7 bave ſent you an hundred Talents of = 
Frankincenſe end Cafia, that bercafter you may not be nig- | 
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| gardly towards the Gods, when you underſtand I have oo a 


red the Country in which Perſumes grow. The Night before 
he fought at the River Granicus, he exhorted the Mace- 
donians to Sup plentifully, and to bring out all they had, 
as thoſe that were to Sup the next day at the Charge of 
their Enemies. Perillus one of his Friends, begged of 
him Portions for his Daughters ; and he ordered him to 
receive fifty Talents; and when he ſaid, Ten were enough ; 
For you, ſaid he, to receive, but they are nat enough for me 
to give. He commanded his Steward to give Anararchus 
the Philoſopher, as much as he mould ask for : He asheth, 
ſaid the Steward, for an bundred Talents : He doth wel, 
ſaid he, as knowing be bath a Friend that both can and will 
b:tow ſo much on bim, Seeing at Miletum many Statues 
of Wreſtlers that had overcome in the 0!ympich and Py- 
thian Games; and where, ſaid he, were theſe luſty Fellows 
when the Barbarians Aſſaulted your city? When Ada Queen 


of Caria was ambitious often to ſend him Sauces and 


Sweet-Meats delicately prepared by the beſt Cooks and 
Cooks Artiſts: He aid, I bave better Conſectioners of 

my own; vi. my Night-travelling for my Dinner, 
and my ſpare Dinner for my Supper. All things being pre- 
pared for the Fight, his Captains asked him, Whether 
he had any thing elſe to command them? Nothing, ſaid 
he, but toat the Macedonians hond ſhave their Beards : 
Parmeuio wondring at it, Do you not know, ſaid he, there 
zs no better Hold in a Fight than the Beard? When Darius 
offered him ten thouſand Talents, and to divide A 
equally with him; I would accept it (ſaid Parmenio) were 
7 Alaxander: And fo truly would 7 (ſaid Alexander) if 1 
were Parmenio. But he anſwered Darius, That the Earth 
1 could not hear two Suns, nor Aſia two Kings, 
a or When he was going to Fight for the World 
ory 99? < at Arbelia, againſt ten hundred thouſand 
Enemies ſet in array againſt him, ſome of his Friends 
came to him, and told him the Diſcourſe of the Soul- 
diers in their Tents, concluding, that 28 of the 
Spoils ſhould be brought into the Treaſury, but they 
would have all themſelves. You tell me good News, ſaid 
he, for I bear the Diſcourſe of Men that intend to Fight, and 


aat to run away, Several of his Commanders came to 


him, 
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him, and ſaid, o King! be of good courage, and fear not 
the Multitude of your Enemies, for they will not be able to 
endure the very Stink of our Sweat, The 
Army being Mar/halled, he ſaw a Souldier 
firting his Thong to his Javelin, and disbanded him as 
a uſeleſs Fellow, who was fitting his Weapons when he 
mould uſe them. As he was reading a Letter from his 
Mother, containing Secrets and Accuſations of Antipater, 
Hepbeſtion alſo (as he was wont) reading along with him, 
he let him alone; but having read it over, took his 
King off his Finger, and laid the Seal of it upon his 

Mouth. Being ſaluted the Son of Jupiter in the Tem- 
ple of Ammon, by the Chief Prieſt : *T:s no wonder, ſaid he, 
for Jupiter is by Nature the Fat ber of all, but calls 
the beſt Men his Sons, When he was wounded 
with an Arrow in the Ancle, and many ran to him, 
that were wont to call him a God; ſmiling, That is Blood, 
ſaid he, as you ſee, and not as Homer faith, Such Humour 
as diſtils from bleſſed Gods, To ſome that commended 
the Frugality of Antipater, whoſe Diet was ſober, and 
without Luxury: Outwardly, ſaid he, Antipater wears 
white Cloths, but within be is all Purple. In a cold Winter 
Day, one of his Friends invited him to a Banquet, and 
there being a little Fire on a ſmall Hearth, he bid him 
fetch either Wood or Frankincenſe. Antipatridas brought 
a beautiful ſinging Woman to Supper with him; with 
whoſe Viſage Ale zander being taken, asked Antipatridas, 
Whether ſhe was his Miſs or no ? and when he confeſſed 
ſhe was: O Villain, ſaid he, turn ber immediately out from 
the Banquet. Again, when caſſander forced a Kiſs from 
Pytho, a Boy beloved by Eujus the Piper, and perceiving 
Eujus was concerned at it, he was extreamly enraged ar 
Caſſunder, and with a loud Voice, I ſeems, ſaid he, no 
Body muſt be loved for you. When he ſent ſuch of the 
Macedonians as were ſick and maimed to the Sea, they 
ſewed him one that was in Health, and yet ſubſcri- 
bed his Name among the Sick ; being brought into the 


Set in Ar ay. 


Adopts, 


preſence, and examined, he confeſſed he uſed that pre- 


tence for the Love of Tel:fippa, who was going to Sea; 
Alexander asked, Who, and of what Condition this Te- 
lefippa was; and hearing ſhe was a Free-woman ; There - 
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fore, ſaid he, my Antigenes, let us perſwade ber to flay 
with us, for to force a Free-woman is not my Cuſtom, Of the 
Mercenary Greciaus that fought againſt him, he took 
many Priſoners. He commanded the Athenians ſhould 
be kept in Chains, becauſe they ſerved for Wages, when 
they were allowed a publick Maintenance: And the The- 
ſalonians, becauſe when they had a fruitful Country, 
they did not Till it: But he ſet the Thehans free, ſay- 
ing, To them only be bad left neither City nor Country. He 
took Captive an excellent Indian Archer, that ſaid, He 
could ſhoot an Arrow through a Ring : And commanded 
him to ſhew his Skill, which the Man reſuſing to do, 
he commanded him in a Rage to be put to Death. The 
Man told them that led him to Execution, That not 
baving praiſed for many days, he was afraid he ſhould have 
mifſed, Which Alexander hearing, wondred at him, and 
diſmiſſed him with Rewards; becauſe he choſe rather 
to die, than ſhew himſelf unworthy of his Reputation. 
Taxiles, one of the Indian Kings, met Alexander, and 
adviſed him not to make War, nor fight with him, bur 
if he were a meaner Perſon than himſelf, to receive 
Kindneſs from him, or if he were a better Man, to ſhew 
kindneſs to him: He anſwered, That was the very thing 
they muſt fight for, who ſhould exceed the other in Bounty. 
When he heard the Rock called Fornas in India, was by 
its ſcituation impregnable, but the Commander of it 
was a Coward : Then, ſaid he, the Place is eaſy to be ta- 
ken. Another commanding a Rock thought to be in- 
yincible, ſurrendred himſelf and the Rock to le ander, 
who committed the ſaid Rock, and the adjacent Coun- 
try to his Government; ſaying, 7 take this 
for a wiſe Man, who choſe rather to commit bim- 
elf to a good Man, than to a ſtrong Place. When the Rock 
was taken, his Friends ſaid, it excecded the Deeds of 
Hercules; But J, ſaid he, do not think my Actions and Con- 
duct are to be compared with one Word of Hercules, He fi- 
ned ſome of his Friends whom he caughr 
playing at Dice in earneſt, Of his chief 
and moſt powerful Friends, he ſeemed moſt to reſpect 
Craterus, and to love Epbeſtion: Craterus, ſaid he, is the 
Friend of the King; but Epheſtion ts the Friend of 8 4 
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der. He ſent fifty Talents to Xenocrates the Philoſo- 
pher, Who would not receive them; ſaying, He was not 
in Want : And he asked, whether Xenocrates had no 
Friend neither; For, ſaid he, the Treaſiire of Darius 2s 
not ſufficient for me to beſtow among my Friends, He de- 
manded of Porus, after the Fight, how he Mould treat: 
Him ? Foyally, ſaid he, like a King, And being again 
asked, what farther he had to Requeſt ? Al things, ſaid 
he, are in that Word Royally: Admiring his Wiſdom 
and Valour, he gave him a greater Goyernment than he 
had before. Being told a certain Perſon reviled him : 
To do Good, ſaid he, and to be evil ſpoken of, is Kingly. 
As he was dying, looking upon his Friends, I ſee, ſaid 
he, my Funeral Tournement will be great. When he was 
dead, Demades the Rhetorician, likened the Macedonian 
Army without a General, to Pohypbemus the Cyclops 
when his Eye was put our. \ 
PTOLEMT. Ptolemy the Son of Lagus, frequently ſup- 
ped with his Friends, and lay at their Houſes; and if 
at any time he invited them to ſupper, he made uſe of 
their Furniture, ſending for Veſlels, Carpets and Ta- 
bles ; for he himſelf had only things that were of con- 
ſtant uſe about him; ſaying, It was more becoming a 
King to make others rich, than to be rich bimſe V. 
ANTIGONUS. Autigonus exacted Money ſeverely ; 
when one told him, Alexander did not do ſo: It may 
be fo, ſaid he, Alexander rcaped Aſia, and I but glean af- 
tor bim. Seeing ſome Souldiers playing at Ball, in Head- 
pieces and Breaſt-plates, he was pleaſed, and ſent for 
their Officers, intending to commend them; but when 
he heard they were drinking, he beſtowed their Com- 
mands on the Souldiers. When all Men wondred, that 
in his old Age, his Government was mild and eaſy: 
Formerly, ſaid he, I ſought for Power, but now for Glory 
and good Will, To Philip his Son, asking him in the Pre- 
ſence of many, when the Army would march ? What, 
ſaid he, are you afraid that you only ſharld not hear the Trum- 
pet? The ſame young Man being deſirous to Quarter at 
a Widow's Houſe that had three handſom Daughters, 
called the Quarter-Maſter to him; Prithee, ſaid he. help 
my Son out of theſe Streights. Recovering out of a flight 
X 2 Diſeaſe: 
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Diſeaſe: No harm, ſaid he, this Diſtemper puts me in mind 
not to aim at great Things, fince we are Mortal. Hermodotus 
in his Poems, called him Son of the Sun. He that attends 
my Cloſe-ſtaol, ſaid he, fings me no ſuch Song. When one 
ſaid, AU Things in Kings are Juſl and Honourable : Indeed, 
ſaid he, for Barbarian Kings; but for us, only honourable 
Things are Honourable, and only juſt Things are Juſt, Mar- 
Has his Brother had a Cauſe depending, and requeſted 
him it might be examined at his Houſe: Nay, ſaid he, 
it ſhall be beard in the Judgment-Hall, that all may bear whe= 
ther we do exact Juſtice or no. In the Winter, being forced to 
pitch his Camp in a Place where Neceſſaries were ſcarce, 
Staff, ſome of his Souldiers reproached him, not know- 
ing he was near; opening the Tent with his cane, 
Woe be to you, ſaid he, unleſs you get you farther off when 
you revile me. Ariſtodemus, one of his Friends, ſuppoſed 
to be a Cook's Son, adviſed him to moderate his Gifts 
Bj, and Expences: Thy Words, ſaid he, Ariſtode- 
mus, ſmell of the Apron, The Athenians, out of 
a reſpect to him, made one of his Servants Free of their 
City: And I would not, ſaid he, bare any Athenian whipt 
by my Command, A Youth, Scholar to Anaximenes the 
Rhetorician, ſpoke in his Preſence, a prepared and ſtu- 
died Speech; and he asking ſomewhat he deſited to 
learn, the Youth was filent. bat do you ſay, ſaid he, 
is it written in your Table-book? When he heard another 
Rhetorician fay, The Snow-ſpread Seaſon made the 
Country Fodder ſpent : Do you think to prate, ſaid he, to 
me, as you do to the Rabble ? Thraſyllus the Cynich, begged 
a Groat of him: That, ſaid he, is to little for a King to 
give, Why then (ſaid the other) give me a Talent: Aud 
that, ſaid he, is too much for a Cynick to recc idc. Send- 
ing his Son Demetrius with Ships and Land-Forces to 
make Greece free: Glory, ſaid he, from Greece, as from 
a Mate h- Tower, will ſhine throughout the World. Antagoras 
Diſh the Poet was boiling a Conger, and ſtirring his 
* Skillet, coming behind him: Do you think, ſaid 


he, Antagoras, that Homer boiled Congers, when he wrote 


Up aud 
down, 


the Deeds of Agamemnon ? Antagoras replied, 
Do you think, o King! Agamemnon, when he 
did ſuch Exploits, was a peeping in bis Army, t 
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ſee who boil'd Congers? After he had ſeen in a Dream 
Mitbridates mowing a Golden Harveſt, he deſigned to 
kill him, and acquainted Demetrius his Son with his De- 
ſign, making him ſwear to conceal it. But Demetrius 
taking Mitbridates aſide, and watching with him by the 
Sea- ſide, with the Pick of his Spear wrote on the Shore, 
Fly Mithridates; which he underſtanding, fled into Pon- 
tres, and there reigned until his Death. | 
DEMETRIUS. Demetrius beſieging Rhodes, in a Place 
of the Suburbs, rook the Picture of 7Jaiy/izs, made by 
Protogenes the Limner : The Rhodians ſent an Herald to 
him, beſeeching him not ro deface the Picture, 7 will 
ſooner, ſaid he, deface my Father's Statues, than ſuch a Pi- 
dure. When he made a League with the Rb:dians, he 
left behind him an Engine, called, The city Tuber; that 
it might be a Memorial of his Magnificence, and of 
their Courage, When the Athenians rebelled, and he 
took the City, diſtreſſed for want of 7-2 #92, 
he called an Aſſembly, and gave them Corn; 
and while he made a Speech to them concerning that 
Affair, he ſpoke improperly; and when one that ſate 
by, told him how the Word ought to be 
ſpoken : For this correction, ſaid he, J boſtow 

upon you five t honſand Medimna's more. 
ANTIGONUS tbe Second, Antigonus the Second, u hen 
lis Father, being a Priſoner, ſent one of his Friends to 
ad moniſh him, that he ſhould not at the Conſtraint of 
Celeucus, enter into any Obligation to ſurrender up the 
Cities to him: He writ to Scleucus, That he would 
give up his whole Kingdom, and himſelf for an Ho- 
ſtage, that his Father might be ſet free. Being about 
to fight by Sea with the Lieutenants of Ptolemy, and 
the Pilot telling him, the Enemy out-numbred him in 
Ships: And bow many, ſaid he, do you affign for me to 
fight? Once he gave ground, his Enemies preſſing upon 
him, denying that he fled; but berook himſelf (as he 
ſaid) to an Advantage that lay behind him. Toa 
Youth, Son of a valiant Father, but himſelf no very 
great Souldier, petitioning he might receive his Father's 
Pay: ung Man, ſaid he, I pay and reward Men for their 
own, not for their Fathers Valour. When Zeno of Citium, 
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Deſtroyed whom he admired beyond all Philoſophers, 

died; The Theatre, ſaid he, of my Aftions is 
fallen. 

LYSTMACHUS. Lyſimachus, when he was overcome 
by Dromachetas in Thrace, and conſtrained by Thirſt, 
ſurrender'd himſelf and his Army ; when he was a 
Priſoner, and had drank ; o Gods, ſaid he, for how ſmall 
a Fati, faction, of a King bave I made my ſelf a Slate? 
To Philippides the Comedian, his Friend and Companion 
What have I, faid he, that I may impart to yon? He an- 
ſwered, What you pleaſe, except your Secrets, 

ANTIP ATER. Antipater hearing that Parmenio was 
ſlain by Alexander, ſaid he, If Parmenio conſpired again 
Alexander, whom may we truſt ? but if, be did not, what is 
to be done? Of Demades the Rhetorician, now grown old, 
he ſaid, as of Sacrifices when finiſhed, ſo there's nothing left 
of him but his Belly and Tongue. 

ANTIOCHUS the Third, Antiocbus the Third wrote to 
the Cities, That if he ſhould at any time write for any 
thing to be done contrary to the Law, they Mould nor 
obey, but ſuppoſe it to be done out of Ignorance. When 
ne iaw the Prieſteſs of Diana, that ſhe was exceedin 
Beautiful, he preſently removed from Epbeſus, leaſt he 


Nould be ſway'd contrary to his Judgment, to do ſome 


wicked Action, 

ANTIOCHUS HIER AX. Antiochus, firnamed the 
Hawh, warred with his Brother Sel-ucus for the Kingdom ;; 
after Seleucus was overcome by the Galatians, and not 
to be heard of, but ſuppoſed to be ſlain in the Fight, 
he laid afide his Purple, and went into Mourning, A 
while after, hearing his Brother was ſafe, he ſacrificed 
to the Gods for the good News, and cauſed the Cities 
under his Dominion to put on Garlands. 

EUMENES, Eumenes was thought to be ſlain by a 
Conſpiracy of Perſeus : that Report being brought to 
Pergamus, Atialus his Brother put on the Crown, mar- 
ried his Wife, and took upon him the Kingdom. Hear- 
ing afterwards his Brother was alive, and upon the Way, 
he met him, as he uſed to do, with his Life-guard, 
and a Spear in his Hand, Eumenes embraced him kind- 
ly, and whiſpered in his Ear, 1 
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If a Widow youll Marry, 
Till the Husband's death tarry. 


And neither did, nor ſpake any thing that fewed any 
farther Suſpicion all his Life- time; but when he died, 
bequeath'd to him his Queen and Kingdom. In requi- 
tal of which, his Brother bred up none of his own 
Children, although he had many; but hen the Son of 
Fumenes was grown up, beſtowed the Kingdom on him 
in his own Life-time, 

PTRRHUS the Epirot. Pyrrbus was asked by his Sons 
when they were Boys, To whom he would leave the 
Kingdom? To bim of you, ſaith he, that bath the ſharp- 
n Sword, Being asked, whether Pyt He or Capitius was 
the better Piper? Polypcrcbes, faid he, the General, He 
joined in Battle with the Romans, and twice overcame 
them, but with the Loſs of many Friends and Captains. 
If T ſhould overcome the Romans, ſaid he, in another Fight , 
T were undone, Not being able to keep Sicily, as he ſaid; 
from them; turning to his Friends, what a fine IWreſtling- 
ring, ſaid he, do we leave to the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians ? His Soldiers called him Eagle, And I may de- 
ſerve the Title, ſaid he, while I am born upon the Wings of 
your Arms, Hearing ſome young Men had ſpoken many 
reproachful Words of him in their Drink, he ſummo- 
ned them all to appear before him next day; when they 
appeared, he asked the foremoſt, Whether they ſpake 
ſuch Things of him or no ? The young Man anſwered, 
Such Words were ſpoken, O King, and more we had ſpoken, 
if we bad had more Wine, 

ANTIOCHUS. Antiochus, who twice made an Inroad 
into Parthia a Hunting, eager in the Purſuit, loſt his 
Friends and Servants, and went into a Cortage of poor 
People who did not know him. As they were at Sup- 
per, he threw out Diſcourſe concerning the King ; they 
ſaid for the moſt part he was a good Prince, but over- 
looked many things he left to the Management of de- 
bauch'd Courtiers; and out of Love of Hunting, often 
neglected his neceſſary Affairs; and there they ſtop- 
ped. At break of Day the Guard arrived at the Cot- 
tage, jand when the Crown and Purple Robes were 
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brought, it appeared who he was: But from the Day, 
{aid he, I firſt entertain'd you, I never heard Truth concern- 
ing my ſelf till yeſterday, When he beſieged Jeruſalem, 
the Jews, in reſpect of their great Feſtival, begged of 
him ſeven Days Truce, which he not only granted, but 
preparing Oxen with gilded Horns, with a great quan- 
tity of Incenſe and Perfumes, he went before them to 
the very Gates, and having delivered them as a Sacri- 
fice to their Prieſts, he returned back to his Army. 
The Jews wondred at him, and as ſoon as their Feſtival 
was finiſhed, ſurrendred themſelyes to him. 

THE MISTOCLES. Thcomiftocles in his Youth was 
much given to Wine and Women: But after Miltiades, 
the General, overcame the Perfian at Marathon, Themi- 
ftocles utterly forſook his former Diſorders ; and to 
fuch as wondred at the Change, he ſaid, The Trophy of 
Miltiades will neither ſuffer me to fleep, nor to be idle, Be- 
ing asked, Whether he had rather be Achilles or Homer? 
And pray, ſaid he, which had you rather be, a Conqueror in 
the Olympic Games, or the Crier that proclaims who are con- 
querors ? When Xerzes, with that great Navy made a 
Deſcent upon Greece; he fearing, if Epycides, a popular, 
but a covetous, corrupt and cowardly Perſon, were 
made General, the City might be loft, bribed him with 
a Sum of Money to deſiſt from that Pretence. Adimau- 
tus was afraid to hazard a Sea-fight, whereunto IH. 
ſtocles perſwaded and encouraged the Grecians : 0 The- 
miſtocles, ſaid he, th»/o that art before their Time in th: 
Olympich Games, are always ſcourged. Ay, but Adimantus, 
ſaid the other, thy that are left bebind are not crowned, 
Euribiades lifted up his Cane at him, as if he would 
ſtrike him: Strike, ſaid he, hut then bear me, When he 
could not perſwade Euribiades to fight in the Streights 
of the Sea, he ſent privately to Xerzcs, adviſing him, he 
need not fear the Grecians, tor they were running away, 
Xerzes upon this perſwaſion, fighting in a place ad- 
vantageous for the Grecians, was worſted; and then he 
ſends him another Meſſage, and bids him fly with all 
ſpeed over the Helleſpont ; for the Grecians defigned to 
break down his Bridge, that under pretence of ſaving 


him, he might ſecure the Grectans, Seriphins told 2 5 
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he was honoured not upon his own Account, but the Cþ 
ties where he lived. Tou ſay true, ſaid he, but if I bad 
been Seriphius, 7 had not been Honourable : Nor you, if you 
had been an Athenian. To Antipbanes, a beautiful Perſon 
that avoided and deſpiſed Themiftocles, who formerly lo- 
ved him ; but came to him and flatter'd him, when 
he was in great Power and Eſteem : Hark you Lad, ſaid 


he, tho? late, yet both of us are wiſe at laſt. To Simonides, 


deſiring him to give an unjuſt Sentence: 7ou would not be 
a good Poet, ſaid he, if your Verſes have wrong quantity; 
if you. ſing out of Tune: Nor J a good Governour, if I give 
Judgment contrary to Law, When his Son was a little 
faucy towards his Mother, he ſaid, That Boy bad more 
Power than all the Grecians, for the Athenians governed 
Greece, be the Athenians, bis Wife bim, and bis Son 
bis Wife, He preferred an honeſt Man that woed his 
Daughter before a rich Man: I bad rather, ſaid he, 
have a Man that wants Money. than Moncy that wants @ 
Min, Having a Farm to fell, he bid the Crier tell 
them alſo, that it had a good Neighbour. When the 
Athenians reviled him; by do you ſuffer, ſaid he, the 
fame Perſons ſo often to befriend you and compared kimſetf 
o a row of plain Trees, under which, in a Stem, Paſſengers 
run for ſhelter, but in fair Weather, they piurk the Leaves 
off and abuſe them, Scoffing at the Eretrians, ſaid he, 
like the Sword Fiſh, they had a Sword indeed, but no Heart, 
Being baniſhed firſt out of Athens, and afrerwards our 
of Greece, he betook himtfelf to the King of Perfia, who 
bid him ſpeak his Mind: Speech, ſaid he, 

is lite to 7 apeſtry ; and lite it, when it was een 


ſprcad, ſhewed its Figures, but wben it was folded up, lid 


and ſpoiled them : And therefore he requeſted time until 
he might learn the Perſian Tongue, and could explain 
himſelf without an Interpreter. Having there received 
great Preſents, and being enriched of a ſudden : 0 Lads, 
faid he to his Sons, we had been undune if we bad not been 

undone, | 
MTRONIDES®, Myronides ſummoned the Athenians 
to fight againſt the Beotians; when the time was al- 
moſt come, and the Captains told him they were not 
near all come”; They are come, ſaid he, all that intend to 
K 5 Fight 1 
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Fight 5 and marching while their Spirits were up, he 
overcame his Enemies. : 
ARTSTIDES, Ariftides always managed his Offices 
clubs himſelf, and avoided Partnerſhips, becauſe Power 
" gotten by the aſſiſtance of Friends, was an En- 
couragement to the Unjuſt. When the Athenians were 
fully bent to baniſh him by an Oſtraciſm, an illiterate 
Country Fellow came to him with his Shell, and asked 
him to write in it the Name of Ariftides : Friend, ſaid 
he, do you know Ariftides ? Not V ſaid the Fellow, but 
I do not like bis Sirname of Juſt : He ſaid no more, but 
wrote his Name in the Shell, and gave it him. He was at 
variance with Themiftocles, who was ſent in an Embaſſy 
with him : Are you content, ſaid he, Themiſtocles, to 
leave our Enmity at the Boyders, and, if you pleaſe. we will 
take it up again at our Return ? He levied an Aſſeſſment 
upon Greece, and returned poorer by ſo much as he 
ſpent in the Journey. 
Eſebylus wrote theſe Verſes againſt Amphiaraus : 


He will not ſeem, hut be the ben: 8 


Reaps the deep Furrows of his Breaſt, 
Whence wholeſome Cares ſpring, for our Reſt. 


And when they were rehearſed, all turned their Eyes 
upon Ariſtides, 

PERICLES. Entring on his Command as Gene- 
ral, while he was putting on his War-cloak, uſed thus 
to beſpeak himſelf: Fememben Pericles, you govern Free- 
Dia- => Grecians, Athenians. He adviſed the 
* Athenians to demoliſh AÆigna, as a dangerous 

. Eye-ſore to the Pircan Haven. To a Friend 
that wanted a Knight of the Poſt to ſwear for him: 
pre T am a Friend, ſaid he, but to the very Altar. 

nee When he lay on his Death-Bed, he bleſſed him- 
ſelf, that no Athenian eyer went into Mourning upon | 
his Account, | 

ALCIBIADES. Alcibiades while he was a Boy, 
wreſtling in a Ring, ſeeing he could not break his Ad- 
verſary's hold, bit him by the Hand ; who cried our, 
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You bite like a Woman : Not fo, ſaid he, but lite a Lion, 
He had a very handſome Dog, that coſt him 
Gas, Hundred and Sixteen Pounds, and he cut 

off his Tail; That, ſaid he, the Athenians 
may have this to ſay of me, and may concern themſelves 
no farther with me, Coming into a School, he called 
for Homer's Tlliads; and when the Maſter told him he 
had none of Homer's Works, he gave him a Box on the 
Ear, and went his way, He came to Pericles's Gate, 
and being told, he was buſie a preparing his Accounts to 
be given to the People of Athens: Had be not better, ſaid 
he, contrive bow he might give no Account at all? Being 
ſummoned by the Athenians out of Sicily to plead for his 
Life, he abſconded; ſaying, That Criminal was a Fool, 
who Nudicd a Defence when he might fly for it. But, ſaid he, 
will you not truſt Tour Country with your Cauſe ? No, ſaid 
one, nor my Mother neither, left ſhe miſtahe, and caſt a black 
Pebble inſticad of a white one, When he heard Death 
was decreed to him and his Aſſociates: Let us convince 
th-m, ſaid he, that we are alive. And pailing over to 
Lacedemon, he ſtirred up the Decilian War againſt the 
Athenians. 

LAMACHUS, Lamackus chid a Captain for a Fault; 
and when he had ſaid he would do ſo more: Sir, ſaid 
he, in War there is nu room for a ſecond Miſcarriage, 

IPHICRATES, Tphicrates was diſeſteem'd, becauſe he 
was thought to be a Shoomaker's Son : the Exploit that 
firſt brought him into Repute, was this: When he was 
wounded himſelf, he caught up one of rhe Enemies and 
carried him alive, and in his Armour, to his own Ship, 
He once pitched his Camp in a Country belonging to 
his Allies and Confederates ; and yet he fortified it ex- 
actly with a Trench and Bulwark : ſaid one to him, M bat 
are ye afraid of of all Epeeches, ſaid he, none is ſo 
diſhonourable for a General, as, I did not thick, As he 
Marſhalled his Army to fight with Barbarians : I am 
afraid, ſaid he, they do not know Iphicrates, for his vo- 
ry Name ufed to firike Terror into other Enemies. Being 
accuſed of a Capital Crime, he ſaid to the Informer, 
Oo Fellow] what art thou doing, who when War is at 
tant, dft adviſe the City to conſuit concerning me, and 
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not with me? To Harmodius, deſcended from the Anci- 

ent Harmodius, when he reviled him for his mean Birth: 

My Nobility, ſaid he, begins in me, but Yours ends in Tou, 

A Rhetorician asked him in an Aſſembly, Who he was, 

that he took ſo much upon him ? Horſe-man, or Foot- 
<bie14. man, or Archer, or Shield-bearer ? Neither of 

. them, ſaid he, but one that underſtands bow to 
command all thoſe, 

TIMOTHEUS. Timotbeus was reputed a ſuccesful Ge- 
neral, and ſome that envied him, painted Cities fall- 
ing under his Net of their own accord, while he was 
aſleep. Said Timotheus, If I take ſuch Cities when I am 
aſicep, what do they think I. ſhall do when I am awake? A con- 
fident Commander ſhewed the Athenians a Wound he 
had received: But J, ſaid he, when I was your General 
in: Samos, was aſhamed that a Dart from an Engine ſell near 
mo. The Orators ſet up Chayes as one they thought fit 
to be General of the Athenians: Not a General, ſaid Ti- 
motbeus, be may ſerve to carry the Generals Baggage. 

CH ABRTAS, Chabrias faid, They were the beſt comman- 
ders, who beſt underſtood the Affairs of their Enemies. He 
ed from an Action of Treaſon, with Ipbicrates, who 
blamed him for expoſing himſelf to 
Danger, by going to the place of Exer- 
ciſe, and Dining at his uſual Hour: 7f tbe Athenians, 
faid he, deal ſeverely with us, let them execute the ſuiveling 
and Gut- founder d; Tl die well li quored, with my Dinner in 
my Belly. He was wont to ſay, an Army of Stags, with 
a Lion for their Commander, was more formidable than an Ar- 
my of Lions led by a Stag. 

HEGESIPPUS., When Hegefippus, Sirnamed * Crobylus, 
inſtigated the Athenians againſt Philip; one of the Af- 
ſembly cried out, You world nat perſwade us to a War? Tes 
indeed, would J, ſaid he, and to Mourning Cloaths, and to 
publick Funerals, and to Funeral Speeches; if we intend to 
live free, and not ſubmit to the Pleaſure of the Mace- 
donians. 

PTTHEAS. Pytbeas, when he was a young Man, 
Rood forth to oppoſe the Decrees made concerning 
FIVE — — —— —— - 
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Alerxandey » One ſaid, Have you Toung Man, the Confidence 
to ſpeak in ſuch weighty Affairs? And why not, ſaid he, 
Alexander, whom you voted a God, is younger than 1 am. 
PHOCTON. Phocion the Athenian was never ſeen to 
laugh or cry. In an Aſſembly, one told him, You ſeem 
to be thoughtful, Phocion: You gueſs right, ſaid he, for 7 
am contriving bow to contra# what I have to ſay to the People 
of Athens. The Oracle told the Athenians, there was 
one Man in the City of a contrary Judgment to all the 
reſt ; and the Athenians in a Hubbub ordered ſearch to 
be made, who this ſhould be: 7, ſaid Phocion, am the 
Man; I only am pleaſed with nothing the Common People 
ſay or do. Once when he delivered his Opinion, which 
pleaſed the People; and when he perceived it was en- 
tertained by a general Conſent, turning to his Friend; 
T wiſh I have not unawares, ſaid he, ſpoken ſome miſchievous 
tbing or other. The Athenians gathered a Benevolence for 
a certain Sacrifice; and when others contributed to it, 
he being often ſpoken to; 7 ſhould be aſhamed, ſaid he, 
to give to you, and not to pay to this Man, pointing to an Uſu- 
rer. Demoſthenes the Orator, told him, if the 
Athenians fhould be mad, they would kill you. 
Like enough, ſaid he, Me, if they were Mad, but Du if 
they were Wiſe. Ariſtogeiton the Informer, condemned, 
and ready to be executed in Priſon, intreated that Pho- 
cion would come to him; and when his Friends would 
not ſuffer him to go to ſo vile a Perſon : And where, ſaid 
he, would you diſcourſe Ariſtogeiton more pleaſantly ? The 
Athenians were offended with the Byzantines, for refuſing 
to receive chares into their City, who was ſent with 
Forces to aſſiſt them againſt Philip: Said Phocion, 7 
ought not to be diſpleaſed with the Difference of your Confede- 
rates, but with your Commanders that are not to be truſted : 
Whereupon he was choſen General, and being entruſted 
by the Byzantines, he forced Philip to return without 
his Errand. King Alexander ſent him a Preſent of an 
hundred Talents; and he asked thoſe that brought it, 
What it ſhould Mean, that of all the Athenians, Alexander 
ſhould be thus hind to bim? They anſwered, Becauſe he 
efteemed bim only to be a worthy and upright Per- ow 
fon, Pray therefore, ſaid he, let bim ſigſer me ; 
is 
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to be, as well as to ſeem ſo, Alexander ſent to them for 
ſome Ships, and the People calling for Pbocion by Name, 
Adviſed bid him ſpeak his Opinion: He ſtood up 
e and told them: I adviſe you either to conquer 
5 your ſelves, or elſe to ſide with the Conqueror, An 
uncertain Rumour happened, that Alexander was dead; 
immediately the Orators leaped into the Pulpit, and ad- 
viſed them to make War without delay; but Phocion 
intreated them to tarry a while, and know the certain- 
ty : For, ſaid he, if be be dead to Day, he will be dead to 
Athens, Morrow, and ſo furwards, Leofibenes hurried 
* the City into a War, with fond Hopes con- 
ceited at the Name of Liberty and Command; whoſe 
Speeches Phocion compared to Cypreſs Trees : They are 
tall, ſaid he, and comely, but bear no Fruit, However, 
the firſt Attempts were ſuccesful, and when the City 
was ſacrificing for the good News, he was asked, Whe- 
ther he liked Affairs as they were managed? 7 would. ſaid 
he, bave th:ſe things done, but other things adviſed, When 
the Macedonians invaded Attica, and plundered the Sea- 
coaſts, he drew out the Youth; when many came to 
him, and generally perſwaded him by all means to poſſeſs 
himſelf of ſuch an aſcent, and thereon to marſhal his 
Army: o Hercules! ſaid he, bow many Commanders do 1 
ſee, and bow few Souldiers ? Yet he fought and overcame, 
and flew Nicion, the Commander of the Macedonians, 
But in a ſhort time the Athenians were overcome, and 
admitted a Garriſon ſent by Antipater. Menyllus the Go- 
vernour of that Garriſon, offered Money to Phoction ; 
who enraged, Nor is this Man, ſaid he, better than Alex- 
ander; and what I refuſed then, I can with leſs Honour ve— 
ceive now. - Antipater ſaid, of the two Friends be bad at 
Athens, he could never perſwade Phocion to accept a Pre- 
ſent ; nor could be ever ſatisfy Demades with Preſents. When 
Antipater requeſted him to do ſome indirect thing or 
other: Antipater, ſaid he, bu cannot have Phocion for your 
Friend and Flatterer too. Aﬀer the Death of Antipatey, 
Democracy was eſtabliſhed in Athens, and the Aſſembly 
decreed the Death of Phocion and his Friends, 
The reſt wereled weeping to Execution ; but 
as Phocion paſſed ſilently, one of his Enemies met him, 
and 
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and ſpit in his Face; who turning himſelf to the Ma- 
giſtrates ; Will no Body, ſaid he, reſtrain this Inſolent Fel- 
low? One of thdſe that were to ſuffer with 

him, lamented and took on; hy Euippus, aged. 
ſaid he, are you not pleaſed that you die with Phocion ? 
When the Cup of Poyſon or Hemlock was brought to 
him, being asked, whether he had any thing to ſay to 
his Son: I command you, faid he, and entreat you, not to 
think of any Revenge upon the Athenians, 

PISISTRATUS, Piſiſtratus, Tyrant of Atbens, when 
ſome of his Party revolted from him, and The Can? 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Fbyle, he came to B 05 ele 
them, bearing his Furniture on his Back: 88e. 
They asked him, what he meant by it ? Either, ſaid he, 
to perſwade you to return with me, or if I cannot perſwade 
you, to tarry with you, and therefore I come prepared accord- 
ingly, An Accuſation was brought to him againſt his 
Mother, that ſhe was in love with, and uſed ſecret Fa- 
miliarity with a young Man; who, out of fear, for 
the moſt part refuſed her: This young Man he invites 
to Supper, and as they were at Supper, asked him, How 
be libed bis Entertainment? who anſwered, vcry well. Thus, 
ſaid he, you ſhall be treated daily, if you pleaſe my Motber, 
Tbraſybulus was in love with his Daughter, and as he 
met her, kiſſed her; whereupon his Wife would have 
incenſed him againſt Thrafybu!us, If, ſaid he, we hate 
thoſe that love us, what ſhall we do to tbem that bate us? 
and gave the Maid in Marriage to Thraſytulus. Some 
laſcivious drunken Perſons, by chance met his Wife, and 
uſed unſeemly Speech and Behaviour to her; but the 
next day they begged his Pardon with 
Tears. As for you, ſaid he, learn to be 
ſober for the ſuture z but as for my Wife, Therday ſhe was 
not abroad at all, He deſigned to marry another Wife, 
and his Children asked him, whether he could blame 
them for any thing? By no means, ſaid he, but I com- 
mend you, and defire to bave more ſuch Children as you are. 

DEMETRIUS PHALAREUS, Demetrius Phalareus per- 
ſwaded King Ptolemy to get and ſtudy ſuch Books, as 
treated of Goyernment and Conduct : thoſe things are 

written 
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written in Books, which the Friends of Kings dare not 
adviſe, 

LYCURGUS. Lycurgus the Lacedemonian brought long 
Hair into faſhion among his Country-men, faying, 7t 
rendred tboſe that were bandſom, more beautiful, and thoſe 
that were deformed, terrible, To one that adviſed him to 
ſet up a Democracy in Sparta: Fray, ſaid he, do you firſt 
ſet up a Democracy in your own Houſe, He ordained that 
Houſes ſhould be built with Saws and Axes only, as 
thinking they would be aſhamed to bring Plate, Tape- 
ſtry and coſtly Tables into ſuch pitiful Houſes, He 
forbad them to contend at Whirlbates, and the All- 
ſtrifes, that they might not accuſtom rhemſelves to be 
conquered, no, not ſo much as in jeſt. He forbad them 
alſo to war often againſt the ſame People, leaſt they 
Mould make them the more warlike. Accordingly, 
many Years after, when A42filaus was wounded, Antal- 
cidas told him, the Thebans had rewarded him worthi- 
ly, for teaching and accuſtoming them to War, whe- 
ther they would or no. 

CHARILLUS, King Charillus being asked, why Ly- 
curgus made ſo few Laws? anſwered, They who uſe few 
Words, do not need many Laws. To one that asked him, 
. Why the Spartans wore long Hair? Becauſe, ſaid he, of 
all Ornaments that is the cheapeſt. 

TELECLUS. King Teleclus, when his Brother in- 
veighed againſt the Citizens for not giving him that 
Reſpect as they did to the King: No wonder, ſaid he, you 
do not know bow to bear Injury. | 

THEOPOMPUS. Theopompus to one that ſhewed him 
the Walls of a City, and asked him, If they were not 
high and beautiful? anſwered, Here is no need of He 
with, © 

ARCHIDAMUS, Archidamus, in the Peloponncſian War, 
when his Allies requeſted him to appoint them their 
queta of Tributes; War, ſaid he, doth not feed upon 
Eftabliſhments, 

ERASIDAS, Brafidas, among his dried Figs, caught 
a Mouſe, which bit him, and he let it go: Where- 
upon, turning to the Company, Nothing, ſaid he, is % 
ſmall, which may not ſave it ſelf, if it have the Valour to 

defend 
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defend it ſelf againſt its Aggreſſrs. In a Fight, he was 
Mort through his Shield, and plucking the Spear out of 
his Wound, with the ſame he flew his Adverſary : 
When he was asked, how he came to be wounded ? My 
Shield, ſaid he, betrayed me. It was his Fortune to 
be flain in Battle, as he endeayoured the Liberty 
of the Grccians that were in Thrace, who ſent an Em- 
baſly to Lacedemon, which made a Viſit to his Mo- 
ther, who firſt asked them, Whether Brafidas died Ho- 
nourably ? When the Thractans praiſed him, and af- 
firm'd that there would never be ſuch another Man: 
My Friends, ſaid ſhe, you are miſtahen, Braſid as indeed was 
« valtant Man, but Lacedæmon bath many as valiant Men 
as ho. 

AGIS, King Agis ſaid, The Lacedæmonians were not 
wont to as, hw many, but where the Enemy was. At Man- 
tinea he was adviſed not to fight the Enemy that ex- 
ceeded him in Number: is neceſſary, ſaid he, for him 
to fight with many, who would Rule over many. 
The Elei were commended for managing the 
Olympic Games honourably, hat Wonder, ſaid he, 
do they do, if in one Day in four Tears they do Juſtice? 
When the ſame Perſons enlarged in their Commen- 
dation: What Wonder is it, ſaid he, if in an bonourable 
Employment they uf: Juſtice honouratly? To a lewd Per- 
fon that often asked, who was the beſt Man among 
the Spartan? He anſwered, He that is myſt unlihe you. 
When another asked, what was the Number of the La- 
ced.emonians ? Sufficient, ſaid he, to defend themſelves from 
wiched Men, To another that asked him the ſame Que- 
ftion : If you ſhould ſee them fight, ſaid he, you wud 
think them to be many, 

LTSANDER. Dionyfius the Tyrant, preſented his 
Daughters with rich Garments, which Lyſander-refu- 
ſed to accept, ſaying, He feared they would ſhem more den 
formed in them, To ſuch as blamed him for managing 
much of his Affairs by Straragems, which was unwor- 
thy of Hercules, from whom be was deſcended, He an- 
ſwered: Where the Lion's Shin will not reach, it muſt be pieced 
with the Foxes, When the Citizens of Argos ſeemed to 
make out a better Title than the Lacedemonians, ro 4 
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Country that was in diſpute between them; drawing 
his Sword, He that is Maſter of this, ſaid he, can beit 
diſpute about Bounds of Countries, When the Lacedemo- 
Scale, Pans delayed to aſſault the Walls of Corinth, 
* and he ſaw a Hare leap out of the Trench. 
Do you fear, ſaid he, ſuch Enemies as theſe, whoſe Lazi- 
neſs ſuffers Fares to flicep on their Walls? To an Inha- 
bitant of Megara, that in a Parley ſpoke confidently 
unto him: Tour #ords, ſaid he, want the Breeding of the 
city. 
f AGESIL AUS. Agcſilaus ſaid, The Inbali- 
Ariel. tants of Aſia were bad Free-men and good Scr- 
vents, When they were wont to call the King of Per- 
fix the Great Ring: Wherein, ſaid he, is be greater than 
me, if be be not mere Juſt and Wiſe than J am? Being 
asked, which was better, Valour or Juſtice? He an- 
ſwered, We ſhould have no need of Valour, if we werc all 
Juſt, When he diſcamped ſuddenly by Night in the 


Enemies Country, and ſaw a Lad he loved left behind, 


by reaſon of Sickneſs, weeping ; 'Tis a bard thing, ſaid 
he, to be pitiful and wiſe at the ſame time. Menccretcs 
the Phyfician, Sirnamed Jupiter, inſcribed a Letter to 
him thus; Menecrartes Jupiter, to King Ageſilaus, wiſh- 
eth Joy; and he returned in Anſwer, King Ageſilaus 
to Menecrates, wiſheth his Wits, When the Lacedemoni- 
ans overcame the Athenians and their Confederates at 
Corinth, and he heard the Number of the Enemies that 
were ſlain: Alas, ſaid he, for Greece! who bath daſtroy- 
ed ſo many of ber Men, as were enough to have conquer'd all 
the Barbarians together, He had received an Anſwer from 
the Oracle of Jupiter in Oiympia, which was to his Sa- 
tis faction; afterwards the Ephori bid him conſult Apolis 
in the ſame Caſe, and to Delphos he went, and asked 
that God, Whether or no, he were of the ſume Mind with 
bis Father ? He interceded for one of his Friends with 
Cares of Taria, and wrote to him thus: V Nicias bave 
not offended, ſet bim free; but if be be guilty, ſt bim free 
for my ſake ; by all means ſet him free. Being exhorted 
to hear one that imitated the Voice of a Nightingale; 
T have often, ſaid he, beard Rigbtingales themſelves. The 
Law ordained that ſuch as run away fhould be diſ- 
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graced, After the Fight at Leu#ra, the Epkori ſeeing 
the City void of Men, were willing to diſ- 
pence with that Diſgrace, and impowered 
Ageſilaus to make a Law to that purpoſe; but he ſtand- 
ing in the midſt, commanded, That after the next 
day, the Laws ſhould remain in Force as before, He 
was ſent to aſſiſt the Ring of Egypt, with 
whom he was beſieged by Enemies that 
out-numbred them ; and when they entrenched their 
Camp, the King commanded him to go out and fight 
them: Since, ſaid he, they intend to make themſcives 
equal ty us, I will not binder them. When their Trench 
was almoſt finiſhed, he drew up his Men in the void 
Space, and ſo fighting with equal Advantage, oyer- 
came them. When he was dying. he charged his 
Friends, that no Fiction or Counterfeit (fo he called 
Statues) Mould be made for him: Fr if, ſaid he, 7 
have done any bonourable Exploit, that is my Monument; 
but if I bave done none, all your Statues will ſigniſy no- 
thing, 

ARCHIDAMUS., When Archidamus the Son of Age- 
filaus, beheld a Dart to be ſhot from an Engine newly 
brought out of Sicily, he cryed out, 0 Hercules! If 
the Valour of Man 1s at an end, N 

AGIS tbe Younger, Demades ſaid, The Laconians Swords 
were ſ» ſmall, that Juglere might ſwallow them. Mu are in 
the right, ſaid Agis Junior, and th. Lacedemonians eſpe - 
cially enter their Enemies with their Swords, The , Hort 
ordered him to deliver his Souldiers to 
a Fraytor : 7will not, ſaid he, intruſt bim 
with Strangers, who betrayed bis own Men. 

CLEOMENES. To one that promiſed to give him 
hardy Cocks, that would die fighting: Pritbce, ſaid he, 
give me Cocks that will bill fighting, 

PADARETUS. Pedarctus, when he was not choſen 
among the Three hundred (which was the higheſt Of- 
fice and Honour in the City) went away chearfully and 
ſmiling; ſaying, He was glad if the City bad three bundred 
better Citizens than himſelf. 

DAMONIDAS, Damonidas being placed by 5 
him that orders the Chorus in the laſt Rank re . 
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of it; Well done, ſaid he, you have found a way bow. to 
make this Place alſo bonouratble, 

Niro STR AT US. Archidamus, General of the Ar- 
gives, enticed Nicaſtratus, with Promiſes of a great 
Sum, and the Marriage of what Lacedæmonian La- 
dy he pleaſed, except the King's Daughters. to betray 
a ſmall Fort. He anſwered, That Archidamus was 
none of the Off-ſpring of Hercules, for be went about to 
puniſh wiched Men, but Archidamus to corrupt bond 
Men, 

EUDAMONID AS, Eudemonidas beholding Xeno- 
crates when he was old, in the Academy, reading Phi- 
loſophy to his Scholars; and being told he was in queſt 
of Vertue, And when, ſaid he, does be intend to praftiſe 
it? Another time, when he heard a Philoſopher ar- 
guing, that a good Man only is wife: This is a wonder- 
ful fpeech, ſaid he, But be that ſaith it, is not ſurrounded 
with Trumpets, c 

ANTIOCCHUS, Antiochus the Epbhyrus, when he heard 
Philip had given the Mcfnians a Country; asked, whe- 
ther he had granted them that they ſhould overcome 
when they fought for that Country ? 

ANTALCTIDAS, To an Athenian that called the La- 
cedemontans Unlearned; Therefore we only (ſaid Antal- 
cidas) have learned no Miſchief of you. To another 

Purſued Athenian that told him, Indced we bave often 

* worſtcd you at Epheſus ; But we never, ſaid 
he, worſted you at Eurotas, When a Sophiſter was be- 
ginning to recite the Praiſe of Hercules: And who, (aid 
he, eher ſpoke againſt bim? 

EPAMINONDA,S, No panick Fear ever ſurprized 
the Army of the Th:hans, while Epaminondas was their | 


General. He ſaid, To die in War was the miſt bonourd- 

ble Death, and that the Bodies of armed Aſen ought to be 
exerciſed, not as Wreſtlers, but in a Warlike Manner. Where- 
fore he hated fat Men, and disbanded one of them, 
ſaying, Three or four Shields would ſcarce ſerve to ſecure 
bis Belly, that would not ſuffer him to ſee his Mem- 
bers. He was ſo frugal in his Diet, that being invited "7 
by a Neighbour to Supper, and finding there, Diſhes, 


Ointments and Junkets in abundance, he departed im- 
Y | mediately ; 
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mediately ; ſaying, I thought you had ſacrificed, and not 
diſplay'd your Luxury. When his Cook gave an account 
to his Colleagues of the Charges for ſeveral Days, he 
was offended only at the quantity of Oil; and when 
his Colleagues wondred at him, 7 am not, ſaid he, trou- 
bled at the Charge, but that ſo much Oil ſhould be received 
into my Body, When the City kept a Feſtival, and all 
gave themſelves to Banquets and Drinking, he was met 
by one of his Acquaintance unadorned , and in a 
thoughtful Poſture; who wondring, asked him, 
Why he, of all Men, ſhould walk about in that man- 
ner? That all of you, ſaid he, may be Drunk and Rexel 
ſecurely, An ill Man, that had committed no great 
Fault, he refuſed to diſcharge at the Requeſt of Pelo- 
pidas ; when his Miſs intreated for him, he diſmiſſed 
him, ſaying, Whores were fitting to receive ſuch Preſents, 
and not Generals. The Lacedemonians invaded the The- 
bans, and Oracles were brought to Thebes ; ſome that 
promiſed Victory, others that foretold an Overthrow. 
He ordered thoſe to be placed on the Right-hand of 
the Judgment-Seat, and theſe on the Left: 
When they were placed accordingly, he roſe 
up, and ſaid, If you will obey your Commanders, and una- 
nimouſly reſiſt your Enemies, theſe are your Oracles, point- 
ing to the better; Gut if you play the Cowards, thoſe, 
pointing to the worſer. Another time, as he drew 
nigh to the Enemy, it Thundred, and ſome that were 
about him asked him, what he thought the Gods would 
ſignify by it? To aſtoniſh the Enemy, ſaith he, who pitches 
bis Camp in a difadvantageous Place, when he was nigb to a 
better, Of all the happy and profperous Events that 
befel him, he ſaid, in this he rook moſt Satisfaction, 
That he overcame the Lacedemonians at Len#ra, while 
his Father and Mother, that begot him, were living. 
Whereas he was wont to appear with his Body anointed, 
and a chearful Countenance; the Day after that 
Fight, he came abroad meanly habited and dejected, 
and when his Friends asked him, whether any Misfor- 
tune had befel him; No, ſaid he, but Tefterday T was 
pleaſed more than became a wiſe Man, and therefore to Day 
I cbaſtiſe that immoderate Joy. Perceiving the Spartans con- 
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cealed their Diſaſters, and deſiring to diſcover the 
greatneſs of their Loſs, he gave them leave to take 
away their Dead, not in general, but to every City a 
part; whereby it appeared, above a Thou- 
ſand Lacedæmonians were flain. Jaſon Mo- 
narch of Theſſaly, as their Confederate, was at Thebes, 
and ſent Two thouſand Pieces of Gold to Epaminon- 
das, then in great want; but he refuſed the Gold, and 
when he ſaw Jaſon, Tou begin, ſaid he, to quarrel with 
me: And borrowing Fifty Drachms of a Citizen, with 
that Conduct Money for his Army, he invaded Pelo- 
ponneſus, Another time, when the Perfian King ſent 
him Three thouſand Darius's, he chid Diomedon ſevere- 
ly, asking him, Whether be ſailed fo far to Bribe Epami- 
p nondas ; and bid him tell the King, as 

onſulted, 1 X 

ong as he wiſhed the Proſperity of the 
Thebans, Epaminondas would be his gratis; but when he 
was otherwiſe minded, his Enemy, When the Argives 
were Confederates with the Thebans, the Athenian Em- 
baſſadors then in Arcadia, complaining of both ; and 
calliſtratus the Orator reproached both Cities with 
Oreſtes and Oedipus ; Epaminondas ſtanding up, We con- 
, ſaid he, there bath been one amongſt us that killed bis 
Father, and among the Argives, one that killed bis Mot ber; 
but we baniſhed thoſe that did ſuch things, and the Atheni- 
ans entertained them, To ſome Spartans that accuſed 
the Thcbans of many and great Crimes: Theſe indeed, 
1aid he, are they that have put an end to your hort Dia- 
lit. When the Athenians made Alexander the Pke- 
rean Tyrant, and an Enemy to the Thebans, their Ally 
and Confedcrate, who promiſed to furniſh them with 
Fleſh at a Farthing a Pound : And we, ſaid Epaminondas, 
will ſupply tkem with Wood to that Fleſh gratis ; but if 
Diſſolved they grow pragmatical, we will make bold to 
* reap their Country for them. Being defirous 
to keep the Beotians, that were grown ruſty by Idle- 
neſs, always in Arms, when he was choſen their chief 
Magiſtrate, he exhorted them, ſaying, t conſider 
what you do, my Friends, for I am your General, you muſt 
be my Souldiers, He called their Country, which was 
Plain and open, the Stage of War, which they could 
keep 


Tyrant. 
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keep fro longer than their Hands were upon their 
Shields. Chabrias near Corinth, having flain a few The- 
bans, that engaged too hotly near the Walls, erected 
a Trophy, which Epaminondas laughed at; ſaying, i 
was not a Tropby tkat was ſit up, but a Stake Dj; 

of Trivia, which they uſually placed in the High- 8 2 8 
way before the Gates, One told him, the Athenians have 
ſent an Army into Peloponneſus, adorned with new 
Armour; What then, ſaid he, doth Antigenidas figh be- 
cauſe Tellus hath got new Pipes] Antigenidas was an ex- 
cellent Piper, but Tellus a vile one. Underſtanding his 
Shield-bearer had taken a great deal of Money from 
a Priſoner : Come, ſaid he, give me the Shield, and buy 
you a Victualling Houſe to live in, for now you are grown 
rich and wealthy, you will not hazard your Life as you did 
formerly, Being asked, whether he thought Himſelf, 
or Chabiras, or Ipbicrates, the better General? *T:s bard, 
ſaid he, to judge while we live, After he returned out 
of Laconia, he eſcaped from a Sentence of Death, with 
his Fellow- Commanders, for continuing Governour 


of Bæotia four Months longer than the Law allowed. 


He bid the other Commanders lay the Blame upon 
him, as if he had forced them; and he ſaid, His Acti- 
ons were his beſt Speech; but if any thing at all were to be 
anſwered to the Judges, be entreated them, if they put bim 
to Death, to write bis Fault upon bis Monument; that the 
Grecians may know, Epaminondas compelled the Thebans 
againſt their Will, to plunder and fire Laconia ; which in 
2 hun ãred Tears before had never ſuffered the like; To 
uild Meſſena Two hundred and Thirty Tears : 
after it was ſack'd, to unite the Arcadians, Denote, 
and to reſtore Liberty to Greece; for thoſe things were 
done in that Expedition. Whereupon the Judges aroſe 
with great Laughter, and refuſed to receive the Votes. 
In his laſt Fight, being wounded, and carried into his 
Tent, he called for Diaphantes, and after him for Folli- 
das; and when he heard they were ſlain, he adviſed 
the Thebans to make their Peace with the Enemy, fince 
they had never a General left them; as by rhe Event 
proved true: So well did he underſtand his Country- 
mens 
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pE LO ITD AS. Pelopidas, Epaminondas's Colleague, 


when his Friends told him, he neglected a neceſſary 
Bufineſs, that was the Gathering of Money : In good 
deed, ſaid he, Money is neceſſary for this Nicomedas 
pointing to a lame Man that could not go. As he 
was going out to Fight, his Wife beſeeched him to 
have a care of himſelf: That Admonition, ſaid he, is fit to 
be given to others ; but to a Commander and General, that be 
ſhould ſave his Country-men, A Souldier told him, e 
are fallen among the Enemies: Said he, How are we fallen 
among them, more than they among us? When Alexander 
the Pheræan Tyrant, broke his Faith, and caſt him in- 
to Priſon, he reviled him; and when the other told 
him, he did but haſten his Death; That's my Deſign, 
ſaid he, that the Thebans may be exaſperated againſt you, 
and be revenged on you the ſooner. Thebe the Wife of the 
Tyrant came to him, and told him, She wondred to ſee 
kim fo merry in chains: He anſwered, He wondred more 


at ber, wh» waited upon Alexander without Chains, When 


Epaminondas releaſed him, he ſaid, 7 thank Alexander, 
for IT bade now made an Experiment, That I bave not only 
Courage to Fight, but to Die. 


mY 


ROMAN APOTHEGMS. 


CU RU. When ſome blamed M. Curius, 
* for diſtributing but a ſmall part of a Coun- 
try he took from the Enemy, and preſerving the 
greater part for the Commonwealth; he prayed there 
might be no Roman who would think that Eſtate lit- 
tle, which was enough to maintain him. The Sam- 
nites, after an Overthrow, came to him to offer him 
Gold, and found him boiling Rape-roots, He anſwer- 
ed the Samnites, He that can Sup ſo, wanted no Gold; and 
that be had rather rule over thoſe who bad Gold, than have 
it himſelf, | 
c. FABRICIUS, c. Fabricius, hearing Pyrrbus had 
overthrown the Romans, told Labienus, it was Pyrrbus, 
net the Efirots that beat the Romans, He went to 
dreat 
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treat with Pyrrbus about Exchange of Priſoners, who 
offered him a great Sum of Gold, which he refuſed : The 
next Day Fyrrbus commanded a very large Elephant 
Mould ſecretly be.placed bchind Fabricius, and diſcoyer 
himſelf by roaring; whereupon Fabricius turned and 
ſmiled; © I was nor aſtoniſhed, ſaid he, neither at your 
© Gold yeſterday, nor at your Braſt to day, Pyrrbus in- 
vited him to tarry with him, and to accept of the 
next Command under him: That, /aid he, will be in- 
© convenient for you; for when the Epirots know us 
© both, they will rather have me for their King than 
© you, When Fabricius was Conſul, Pyrrbus's Phyſici- 
an ſent him a Letter, wherein he .promiſed him, that 
if he commanded him, he would poiſon Pyrrhus: Fa- 
bricius ſent the Letter to Pyrrbus, and bid him con- 
clude, that he was a very bad Judge both of Friends 
and Enemies. The Plot was diſcovered, Pyrrbus hang- 
ed his Phyſician, and ſent the Roman Priſoners he had 
taken without Ranſom, as a Preſent to Fabricius; which 
he refuſed to accept, but returned the like Number for 
them, leſt he might ſeem to receive a Reward : Nei- 
ther did he diſcloſe the Conſpiracy out of Kindneſs to 
Pyrrbus, but that the Romans might not ſeem to kill 
him by Treachery, as if they deſpaired to 
conquer him in open War, 

FABIUS MAXIMUS. Fabius Maximus would not 
Fight, but choſe to ſpin the time with Hannibal, who 
wanted both Money and Proviſion for his Army, by 
purſuing and facing him in rocky and mountainous 
Places, When many laughed at him, and called him 
Hannibal's School-maſter, he took little notice of them, 
but purſued his own Deſign ; and told his Friends, © He 
© that is afraid of Scoffs and Reproaches, was (in bis 
© Opinion) more a Coward, than he that fled from the 
© Enemy, When Minucius his Fellow Conſul, upon 
routing a Party of the Enemy, was highly extolled as 
a Man worthy of Rome :I am more afraid, ſaid he, of Mi- 
nucius's Succeſs, than of his Misfortune : And not long after 
falling into an Ambuſh, he was in danger of perſching 
with his Forces, until Fabius ſuccoured him, flew many 
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of the Enemies, and brought him off. Whereupon 
Hannibal told his Friends, Did I not often preſage 
© that Cloud on the Hills would ſometime or other 
© break upon us? After the City received the great 
Overthrow at Canne, he was choſen Conſul with Mar- 
cellus, a daring Perſon, and much defirous to fight Han- 
nibal, whoſe Forces, if no Body fought him, he hoped 
would ſhortly diſperſe and be diſſolved : Therefore Han- 
nibal ſaid, He feared fighting Marcellus, leſs than Fabius, 
who woud not fight, He was informed of a Lucanian 
Souldier, that frequently wandred out of the Camp 
by Night, after a Woman he loved, but otherwiſe an 
admirable Sould ier; hc cauſed his Miſtreſs to be ſeized 
privately, and brought to him. When ſhe came, he 
ſent for the Souldier, and told him, It is known 
© you lie out a Nights, contrary to the Law ; nor 1s 
© your former good Behaviour forgotten, 
© therefore your Faults are forgiven to your 
© Merits: Henceforwards you ſhall tarry with me, for 
© I have your Surety, and brought out the Woman to 
© him. Hannibal kept Tarentum with a Garriſon, all 
but the Caſtle; and Fallus drew the Enemy far from 
it, by a Stratagem took the Town, and plundered it. 
When his Secretary asked, what was his Pleaſure as to 
the Holy Images? Let us leave, ſaid he, the Tarentines 
their offended Gods, When M. Livius, who kept a Gar- 
riſon in the Caſtle, ſaid, He too Tarentum by his afi- 
ſtance : Others laughed at him; but ſaid Fabius, u ſay 
true, for if you had not loſt th? City. I kad not re-took it. 
When he was Ancient, his Son was Conſul, and as he 
was diſcharging his Office publickly with many At- 
tendants, he met him on Horſe-back ; the young Man 
ſent a Serjeant to command him to alight ; when others 
were at a ſtand, Fabius preſently alighted, and running 
faſter than for his Age might be expected, embraced 
His Son : Well done Son, ſaid he, I ſee you are wiſe, 


Valiant, 


c and know whom you Govern, and the Grandeur of 


© the Office you have undertaken. 

” SCIPIO the Elder, Scipio the Elder ſpent what Lei- 
fure the Campaign and Government would allow him, 
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en his Studies; ſaying, He did moſt when be was idle, 
When he took Carthage by Storm, ſome Souldiers took 
'Priſoner a very beautiful Virgin, and came and pre- 
"ſented her to him: © I would receive her, ſaid be, with 
© all my Heart, if I were a private Man, and not 2 
© Governour, While he beſieged a great City, low 
ſcituated, wherein appeared above all, a Temple of 
Venus; he ordered Appearances to be given for Acti- 
ons to be tried before him within three Days, in that 
Temple of Venus; and he took the City, and was as 
good as his Word. One asked him in Sicily, on what 
Confidence he preſumed to paſs with his Navy againft 
Carthage? He ſhewed him three hundred Diſciplin'd 
Men in Armour, and pointed to an high Tower on 
the Shoar; There is not one of theſe, ſaid be, that 
© will not at my Command, go to the Top of that 
© Tower, and caſt himſelf down headlong. Over he 
went, Landed, burnt the Enemies Camp, and the 
Carthaginians ſent to him, Covenanted to ſurrrnder 
their Elephants, Ships, and a Sum of Money, Bur 
"when Hannibal was ſailed back from 7Taly, their Reli- 
ance on him made them repent of thoſe Conditions: 
This coming to Scipio's Ear, © Nor will I, faid be, 
© ſtand to the Agreement if they would, unleis they 
© pay me five hundred Talents more, for ſending for 
© Hannibal, The Carthaginians, when they were utter- 
ly overthrown, ſent Embaſſadors to make Peace, and 


a League with him; he bid thoſe that came, return 


immediately, as refuſing ro hear them, before they 
brought I. Nrentius with them. a good Man, whom 
the Carthaginians had taken Priſoner; when they 
brought him, he placed him in the Council next him» 
ſelf, on the Judgment-Seat ; and then he tranſacted 
with the Carthaginians, and put an end to the War. 
And Terentius followed him when he triumphed, wear- 


ing the Cap of one that was made Free: And when 


he died, gave Wine mingled with Honey to thoſe that 
were at the Funeral. and performed other Funeral 
Rites in his Honour. But theſe things were done af- 
terwards. King Antiochus, after the Qonaus invaded 
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him, ſent to Scipio in Afea for Peace; That Gould 


© have been done, /aid be, before, not now, when you 
© have received a Bridle and a Rider. The Senate de- 
creed him a Sum of Money out of the Treaſury, bur 
the Treaſurers refuſed to open it on that day: © Then, 


© ſaid be, I will open it my ſelf, for the Moneys, with 
© which I filled it, cauſed it to be ſhut. When Peti- 
lius and Quintus accuſed him on many Crimes before 
the People: © On this very Day ( /aid be) I conquered 
Hannibal and Carthage; I for my part, am going with 
© my Crown on, to Sacrifice in the Capitol, and let 
© him that pleaſeth ſtay and paſs his Vote upon me. 
Having thus ſaid, he went his way, and the People 


followed him, leaving his Accuſers declaiming to theme 


ſelves. 

T. QUINCTIUS, T. guindtius was eminent fo ear- 
ly, that before he had been Tribune, Pretor or Ad!le, 
he was choſen Conſul, Being ſent as General againſt 
Philip, he was perſwaded to come to a Conference with 
him; and when Philip demanded Hoſtages of him, be- 
cauſe he was accompanied with many Romans, and him- 
ſelf only attended with a few Macedonians ; © You (ſaid 
Quinctius) have created this Jealouſy to your ſelf, by 
© killing your Friends and Kindred, Having overcome 
Philip in Battle, he proclaimed in the VHbhbmian Games, 
that the Grecians were Free, and to be governed by 
their own Laws. All the Roman Priſoners, that in Hau- 
nibal's Days were ſold for Slaves in Greece, each of 
thoſe the Grecians redeemed with two hundred Drachms, 
and made him a Preſent of them, and they followed 
him in Rome in Triumph, wearing Caps on their 
Heads, ſuch as they uſe to wear who are made Free. 
He adviſed the Achaians, who deſigned to make War 
upon the Ifland Zacynthus, to take heed, leſt like a 
Tortoiſe, they ſhould endanger their Head, by thruſt- 
ing it out of Peloponneſus. When King Antiochus was 
coming upon Greece with great Forces, and all Men 
trembled at the Report of his Numbers and Equipage; 
he told the Achaians this Story: Once I dined with 
+ a Friend at Chalcis, and wondring at the . 
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of Diſhes; ſaid my Hoſt, all theſe are 

Pork, only in Drefling and Sauces 1 of 
they differ : And therefore be not you : 
amazed (ſaid be) at the King's Forces, when you 
hear talk of Spear-men, and Men at Arms, and 
choice Footmen, and Horſe-Archers, for all theſe are 
but Syrians, with ſome little difference in their Weas 
© pons. Philopemen, General of the Achaians, had Hor- 
ſes good ſtore, and Men at Arms, but could not tell 
what to do for Money; and Quinctius plaid upon him, 
ſaying, Philopæmen bad Arms and Legs, but bad no Belly; 
and it hapned his Body was much after that Shape. 

CNEIUS DOMITIUS, Cneius Domitius, whom Sci- 
pio the Great ſent in his ſtead to attend his Brother 
Lucius in the War againſt Antiocbus, as he was viewing 
the Enemies Army, and the Commanders that were 
with him, adviſed him to ſet upon them preſently : © We 
ſhall ſcarce (ſaid he) have time enough now to kill 
ſo many Thouſands, and plunder their Baggage, re- 
turn to their Camp, and to refreſh our ſelves too; 
but we ſhall have time enough to do all this to Mor- 
© row. The next day he engaged them, aud flew Fifty 
thouſand of the Enemies, 

PUBLIUS LICINIUS, Publius Licinins , Conſul 
and General, being worſted in a Horſe- Engagement by 
Perſeus King of Macedon, what were flain, and what 
were took Priſoners, loſt two thouſand eight hundred 
Men. Preſently after the Fight, Ferſius ſent Embaſ- 
ſadors to make Peace and League with him; and al- 
though he was overcome, yet he adviſed the Conque- 
ror to ſubmit himſelf and his Affairs to the Pleaſure of 
the Romans, 

PAULUS AMILIUS, Faulus Zmilius, when he 
ſtood for his ſecond Conſulſhip was canvaſſed, Aſter- 
wards the War with Ferſtus and the Macedonians being 
prolonged by the Ignorance and Effeminacy of the- 
Commanders, they choſe him Conſul : © I thank (% 
© be) the People for nothing; they chuſe me General, 
© not becauſe I want the Office, but they want an 
© Officer, As he return'd from the Hall to his own 
L 3 Houſe, 
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Houſe, and found his little Daughter Tertia weeping, 
he asked her what ſhe cry'd for ? Ferſeus (ſaid ſhe) ſo 


her little Dog was called, is dead: Luckily ba thou ſpore 
ken (ſaid he) Girl, and I accept the Omen, When he found 
in the Camp much confident prating among the Soul- 


diers, pretending to adviſe kim, and buſy themſelves as. 


if. they had been all Officers, he bid them be quier, 


and only whet their Swords, and leaye other things to 


his Care., 
He ordered Night-Guards fliould be kept without. 
Swords or Spears, that they might reſiſt Sleep, when 


they had nothing elſe wherewith to reſiſt the Enemy. 


He invaded Macedonia by the way of the Mountains; 
and ſeeing the Enemy drawn up, Nafica adviſed. him 
to ſet upon them preſently: © $o I ſhould (ſaid be) if 


were of your Age; but long Experience forbids 


me, after a March, to fight an Army marſhall'd re- 
© gularly. Having overcome Ferſeus, he feaſted his 


Friends for Joy of the Victory; ſaying, It required. 
© the ſame Skill to make an Army very terrible to the 


Enemy, and a Banquet very acceptable to our. Friends, 
When Perſeus was his Priſoner, he told him that he 
Mould not be led in Triumph; That's (ſaid he) as 


you pleaſe, meaning he 'might kill himſelf. He found. 


an infinite quantity of Money, but kept none for him- 
ſelf; only to his Son-in-law Tubefo, he gave a Silver 
Cup with a Cover that weighed Five Pounds, as the 
Reward of his Valour; and that (they ſay) was the 
firſt piece of Plate that belonged to the Amilian Fa- 
mily, OF the four Sons he had, he parted with two 
that were adopted into other Families; and of the 
two that lived with him, one of. them died at the 
Age of fourteen Years, but five days before his Tri- 
umph; and five days after the Triumph, at the Age 
of twelve Years died the other. When the People that 
met him, bemoan'd and compaſſionated, his Calamities; 
© Now ( /ard be) my Fears and jealouſies for my Coun- 
<. try are over, ſince Fortune hath diſcharged her Re- 


© yenge for our Succeſ on my Houſe, and I have paid 


„for all. 
5 CATO' 
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CATO the Elder, Cato the Elder, in a Speech to the 
People, inveighed againſt Luxury and Intemperance ; 
How bard (ſaid he) is it to jerſwade the Belly, that bath no 
Ears? And he wondred how that City was preſeryed, 
wherein a Fiſh was ſold for more than an Ox! Once 
he ſcoffed at the prevailing Imperiouſneſs of Women: 
© All Men (hid h-) govern their Wives; we com- 
mand all other Men, and our Wives us. He ſaid, He 
had rather not be rewarded for his good Deeds, than 
not puniſned for his evil Deeds; and at any time he 
could pardon ail other Offenders befides himfelf, He 
inſtigated the Magiſtrares to puniſh all Offenders; ſaying, 
They that did not prevent Crimes when they might, command- 
ed them, Of young Men, he liked them that bluſhed 
better than thoſe whe looked pale; and hated a Soul- 
dier that moved his Hands as he walked, and his Feet 
as he fought, and ſncezed louder than his Out-cry, 
when he Charged, He ſaid, He was the worſt Governour, 
who could not govern himſelf, It was his Opinion, every one 
ought eſpecially to reverence himſelf; for every one 
was always in his own Preſence, When he ſaw many 
had their Statues ſ:r up; 7 had ratber (ſays he) Mcn 
ſhouid 45h, why Cato had no Statue, than wky he bad one ? 
He exhorted thoſe. in Power, to be ſparing of exerci- 
fing their Power, that they might continue in Power, 
© They that ſeparate Honour from Vertue .( ſaid be) 
© ſeparate Vertue from Youth. A Governour ( ſaid he) 
© or Judge, ought to do Juſtice without Intreaty, not 
© Injuſtice upon Intreaty. He ſaid, Injuſt ice, if it did 
© not endanger the Authors, endangered all beſides. 
He requeſted Old Men, not to add the Diſgrace of 
Wickedneſs to Old Age, which was accompanied with 
many other Evils. He thought a Man, when Angry, 
differed from a mad Man only in Time, That they 
who enjoyed their Fortunes decently and moderately, 
were far from being envied : © For they do not envy 
us ( ſaid he) but our Eftates. He /zid, They that 
were ſerious in ridiculous, would be 
ridiculous in ſerious Affairs. Honou- 
rable Actions. ought to ſucceed ho- 
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E nourable Sayings: Li they loſe (ſaid he) their 

em. Reputation, He blamed the People for always 
chuſtng the ſame Men Officers; © For either you think 
© { ſaid be) the Government little worth, or very few 
fit to Govern, He pretended to wonder at one that 
ſold an Eſtate by the Sea-fide, as if he were more pow- 
ful than the Sea; for he had drank up that which the 
Sea could hardly drown. When he ſtood for the Con- 
ſulſhip, and ſaw others begging and flattering the 
People for Votes, he cried out aloud ; © The People 
Shad need of a ſharp Phyſician, and a great Purge; 
© therefore not the mildeft, but the moſt inexorable 


©. Perſon was to be choſen; for which Word, he was 


choſen before all others. Shewing young Men to-fighr 
boldly: © Ofrentimes (ſ he) the Speech and Voice 
<- doth terrify and put to flight the Enemy, more than 
the Hand and Sword. As he warred againſt Bztica, 
tre was overnumbred by the Enemy, and in danger; 
The Celtiberians offered for rwo hund red Talents to ſend 
him a Supply, and the Fomans would not ſuffer him to 
engage to pay Wages to Barbarians * You are our 
* (/aid be) for if we overcome, not we, but the Enemy 
* muſt pay them; if we are rout2d, there will be no 
* Body to demand, nor to pay neither, Having taken 
'rore Cities, as he faith, than he ſtaid Days in the 
inemies Country, he reſerved no more of the Prey 
for himſelf, than what he cat or drank, He diſtribu- 
red to every Souldier, à Round of Silver; ſaying. It 
* Was better many Mould return out of the Campaign 
\ with Silver, than a few with Gold; for Governours 
" ought to gain nothing by their Governments but Hoe. 
mur. Five Sexyants waited on him in the Army, 
hereof one hought three Priſoners, and underſtand-. 
ing Cato knew it, beſore he came into his Preſence, 
hang'd himſelf. Being requeſted by &ipio Africanus to- 
be friend the bamſhed- Atheniant, that they might re- 
curn to their own Country; he made as if he would 
not be concerned in that. Buſineſs; but when the Mat- 
der was diſputed in the Senate, riſing up, © We fit here 
* (/a:d he) as if we had nothing elſe to do, but to ar- 
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| = © ue about a few old Grecians, whether they ſhall be 
; carried to their Graves by ours, or by the Bearers of 
E © their own Country? Poſthumus Albinus wrote an Hi- 
ſtory in Greek, and in it begs the Pardon of his Rea- 

ders: Said Cato, jeering him, If the Parliament of 

Greece had commanded him to write it, he ought to 

be pardoned. 

9 5 KCIPIO FUNTOR. *Tis reported that Scipio Ju- 
nior never bought, nor ſold, nor built any thing, for 
the ſpace of fifty four Years, and ſo long he lived: 
And that of ſo great an Eſtate, he left but thirty 
three Pounds of Silver, and two of Gold behind him, 
although he was Lord of Carthage, and enriched his 
Souldiers more than other Generals. He obſerved the 
Precept of Polybius, and endeavoured never to return 
from the Courts, until by ſome means or other, he 
had engaged ſome one he lighted on, to be his Friend 
or Companion. While he was yet young, he had ſuch 
a Repute for Valour and Knowledge, that Cato the El- 
der, being asked his Opinion of the Commanders in 
Africa , of whom Scipio was one, anſwered in thaz 
Greek Verſe ; 


He is wiſe only : 
Others, lihe Shadows fy, -- 


When he came from the Army to Rome, the People 
preferred him, not to gratify him, but becauſe they 
hoped, by his Aſſiſtance, to conquer Car- INS Pas 
a with more caſe and ſoced. Aſter ©Þ0r 4 
he was entred the Walls, the cartbagini- 
ans defended themſelves in the Caſtle, feparated by 
the Sea, not very deep. Polybius ad vifed him to ſcat- 
ter Galtrops in the Water, or Planks with Iron Spikes, 
that the Enemy might not paſs over to affault their 
Bulwark: He anſwered, That was ridiculous, for 
© thoſe who had taken the Walls, and were within the 
© City, to contrive how they might not fight. with 
© the Enemy. He found the City full of Greek Sta- 
tues, and Preſents brought rhither from Sicily, and. 
made Proclamation, That ſuch as were ſent from thoſe 
Cities, might claim and carry away what belonged to 

J. 5 them. 
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226 The Apothegms of Rings 
them. When others plundered and carried away the 
Spoil, he would not ſuffer any that belonged to him, 
to take, nor ſo much as to buy any of it. c. Lelius, 
his moſt beloved Friend, aſſiſted him when he ſtood 
to be Conſul, and asked Pompey (who was thought to 
Da a Piper's Son) whether he ſtood or no? He reply'd, 
MW; and beſides promiſed to join with them in going 
about and procuring Votes, which they believed and 
expected, but were deceived; for News was brought 
that Pompey was in the Forum, fawning on, and ſolici- 
ting; the Citizens for himſelf; whereat others being en- 
raged; Scipio laughed ; We may thank (id be) our 
«. Folly. for this, who, as if we were not. to requeſt 
Men, but the Gods, loſe our Time in waiting for 
na. Piper. When he ſtood to be Cenſor, Appius Claudi- 
s his Rival told him, © He could ſalute all the Ko- 
mans by their Names, whereas Scipio ſcarce knew any 
©. of them: You ſay true (id be) for it hath been 
„my Care, not to know many, but that all might 
| © know me. He adviſed the City, who. 
The Cenſor. then had an Army in Celtiberia, to ſend 
them both to the Army; eit“ er as Tribunes, or Licu- 
tenants to the Army, to give an account as Witneſſes . 
or Judges, of every Souldier's Valour. When he was 
made Cenſor, he took away his Horſe from a young 
Man, that, in the time while carthage was beſieged, 
made a coſtly Supper, in which was 2: 
Hpney Cate. Smnel made after the Shape of that Ci- 
ty, which he named Carthage, and ſet before his Gueſts . 
do be plundered. by them; and when the young Man 
asked the reaſon, why he took, his Horſe from him? 
Becauſe (ſaid he) you plundered Carthage before me, As 
he ſaw, c. Licinius coming towards him, 7 Hh (ſaid 
he) that Man is pcrjured; but fince no Body accuſes kim, 1 
cannot be his Accuſer and Judge too. The Senate ſent 
him thrice (as Clifomacbus faith) to take Cognizance 
of Men, Ciries and Manners, as an Overſeer of Ci- 
ties, Kings and Countries. As he came to Alerandria, 
and Landed, he went with his Head covered, and the 
Alexgudrianus running about him, intreated he would 
| | x gratify 
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gratify them by uncovering, and ſhewing them his 
deſirable Face. When he uncovered his Head, they 
clapped their Hands with a loud Acclamation. The 
King, by reaſon of his Lazineſs and Corpulency, 
making a hard ſhift to keep Pace with them; Scipio 
whiſpered ſoftly to Panetius: The Alexandrians have 
already received ſome Benefit of our Viſitation, for 
upon our account they have ſeen their 
King walk. There travelled with him 
one Friend, Panctius the Philoſopher, and five Ser- 


Go on foot, 


vants, whereof one dying in the Journey, he could 


not get another, but ſent for one to Rome. The Ne- 
mantines ſeemed invincible, and having overcome ſe- 
vexal Generals, the People the ſecond time choſe c:- 
piolGeneral in that War. When great Numbers ſtri- 
ved to liſt them in his Army, even that the Senate 
* 


bid as if Ealy thereby would be left deſtitute, Nor” 


did they allow him Money that was in--Bank, but or- 
dered him to receive the Revenues of Tributes that 
were not yet payable. As to Money, Scipio ſaid, he 
wanted none, for of his own, and by his Friends he 
could be ſupplied ; but of the Decree concerning the 
Souldiers, of that he complained; for the War would 
be difficult to manage, if they had been ſo often wor- 
ſted by the Valour of the Enemy, becauſe they had 
ſuch to fight againſt; or if the Cowardiſe of the Ci- 
tizens were the reaſon, becauſe he muſt have ſuch 
Soldiers. When he came to the Army, he found there 
much Diſorder, Intemperance, Superſtition and Lux- 
ury : Immediately he drove away the Southſayers, 
Prieſts and Panders. He ordered them to ſend away 
their Houſhold- ſtuff, all except Kettles, a Spit, and 
an Earthen Cup. He allowed no Silver Cup larger 
than weighed two pounds, to ſuch as deſired it. He 
forbid them to bathe; and thoſe rhat anointed them- 
ſelves were to rub themſelves too; for Horſes wanted 
another to rub them, becauſe they had no Hand of 
their own. He ordered them to cat their Dinner 
Randing, and ſuch as was dreſſed without Fire; but 
they might fit down at Supper, to Bread, |. 
ſingle Fur mety, and Fleſh boal'd or roaſted. © 

9 Himſelf 


| 
4 
| 
| 
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Himſelf walltked about cloathed in a black Caſſoclc, 
faying, He mourned fer the Diſgrace of the Army. He met 
by chance with the Pack Horſes of Memmius 
a Tribune that carried ciſterns ſet with preci- 
ous Stones, and the beſt corintbian Veſſels: © Since you 
are ſuch a one, (ſaid be) you have made your ſelf 
© .uſeleſs to me, and to your Country for thirty Days, 
© but to your ſelf all your Lite long. Another ſhew- 
ed him a Shield well adorned. © The Shield (/i, br 
young Man, is a fine one, but it becomes a Roman 
© to have his Confidence placed rather in his Right 
Hand, than in his Left. To one that was building 
the Rampire, faying, © His Burthen was very heavy : 
And deſervedly (aid be) for you truſt more to this 


Colene l. 8 


Wood, than to your Sword, When he ſaw the raſlt+ 


Confidence of the Enemy, he ſaid, © He would buy 
Security with Time; for a good General, like a 
good Phyſician, ufeth Iron as his laſt Remedy; 
and yet he fought when he ſaw it convenient, and 
routed. the Enemy. When they were worſted, the 
Elder Men chid them, and-asked, Why they fled from 
thoſe they had purſued fo often? *Tis ſaid, a Numan- 
eine anſwered, The Sheep are the ſame ſtill, but they 
© -haye another Shepherd. After he had taken Numan- 
tia, and Triumphed a ſecond time, he had a Contro- 
verfy:with-C. Gracchus, concerning the Senate and their 
Allies; and the abuſive People made a Tumult about 
kim as he ſpake from the Pulpit: The Outr-cry 
Frigbted © (ſaid be) of the Army, when they Charge, 

Sv. ** © never-difturbed' me, much leſs the Cla- 
mor of a Rabble of New-comers, to whom Taly is 
© a-Step-Mother (Jam well aſſured) and not a- Mo- 
ther. And when they of Gracchus his Party cried 
out, Kill the Tyrant; < No wonder ( ſaid be) they that 
male. War upon their Country, would kill me firſt: 
© For as-R-me cannot fall while: Scipio ſtands, nor can 
© Scipio live when Nome is fallen. 

CACILIUS METELLUS, Cacilius Metellus de- 
ſigning to reduce a ſtrong. little Fort, a Captain told 
him he would undertake to take it with the Loſs only 
of ten Men; and he asked him, whether himſcir: 
| would 
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would be one of thoſe Ten? A young Colonel asked 
him, what Deſign he had in the Wheel? VI thought 
(ſaid he) my Shirt knew, I would pluck it off and burn it. 
He was at Variance with Scipio in his Life time, but 
lamented at his Death, and commanded his Sons. to 
aſſiſt at his Hearſe; and ſaid, He gave the Gods thanks 
in the b:balf of Rome, that Scipio was born in no other 
Country. 

c. MARIUS, c. Marius was of obſcure Parentage, 
purſuing Offices by his Valour, pretended to the Chief 
Edileſhip ; and perceiving he could not reach it, the 
ſame day he ſtood for the leſſer, and miſſing of that 
alfo, yet for all that he did not deſpair of being Con- 
ſul. Having a Wen on each Leg, he ſuffered one to 
be cut, without binding, and endured the Chirurge- 
on, not ſo much as ſighing, or once contracting his. 
Eye-brows; and when the Chirurgeon would cut 
the other, he did nor ſuffer him; ſaying, The Cure 
was not worth the Fain, In his ſecond Conſulſhip, Lucius 
his Siſter's Son offcred unchaſte Force to Trebotius, a 
Souldier, who flew him; when many pleaded againſt 
him, he did not deny, but confefſed he killed the 
Colonel, and told the reaſon why. Hereupon Marius 
called for a Crown, the Reward of extraordinary Va- 
lour, and put it upon Trebotius's Head. He had pitch- 
ed his Camp when he fought againſt the Teutons, in a. 
place where Water was wanting; when the Souldiers 
told him they were Thirſty, he ſhewed them a River 
running by the Enemies Trench, Loo you there (ſaid he) 
is Water for you, to be bought for Blood; and they deſi- 
red him to conduct them to fight. while their Blood 
was fluent, and not all dried np with Thirſt, In the 
Cimbrian War, he made a thouſand valiant 
Camertines Free of Rome, which no Law 
did allow, and to ſuch as blamed him for it: I could not 
bear the Laws (ſaid he) for this Noiſe of Weapons. In the 
Civil War, he lay patiently intrenched and beſieged, 
waiting for a fir Opportunity; when Fomperus Stlon, 
called to him, Marius, © If you are ſo great a Gene- 
© ral, come down and fight. And do you (aid be) if 
© you are ſo great a Commander, force me to fighr 
*-againſt my Will, if you can, LUT A... 
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LUTATIUS CATULUS. Lutatins Catulus, in the 
Cimbrian War, lay encamped by the fide of the Ri- 


ver Athethis, and his Souldiers ſeeing the Barbarians at- 
tempted to paſs the River, gave back; when he could 
not make them ſtand, he haſtned to the Front ot 


them that fled, that they might not ſcem to fly from 
their Enemies, hut to follow their Commander. 

STLL 4.. Sylla, Sirnamed the Fortunate, reckoned 
theſe two things as the chiefeſt of his Felicities : The 
Friendſhip of Met-llus Pius; and that he had ſpared, 
and not deſtroyed the City of Athens. 

c. POPILIUS. c. Popilius was ſent to Anttochus 
with a Letter from the Senate, commanding him to 
withdraw his Army out of Agypt, and to renounce 
the Protection of that Kingdom during the Minority 
of Ptolemy's Children. When he came towards him in 
his Camp, Antiochus kindly ſaluted him at a diſtance, 
but without returning his Salutation, he delivered his 
Letter; which being read, the King anſwered, He 
would conſider, and give his Anſwer : Whereupon Fo- 
pilius with his Wand made a Circle round him; ſaying, 

aha ob conſider and Anſwer before you go out of Ns 
Romans plesſe. Place; and when Antiochus anſwered, 

He would give the Romans Sat:sfaFton ; 
then at length Popilius ſaluted and embraced him. 

LUCULLUS. Lucullus in Armenia, with Ten Thou- 
ſand Foot in Armour, and a Thoufand Horſe, was 
to fight Tigranes and his Army of an hundred and 
fifty thouſand, the day before the Nones of October, the 
ſame day on which formerly Scipiy's Army was de- 
ſtroyed by the Cimbrians: When one told him, The 
Romans dread and abominate that Day: © Therefore 
(aid be) let us fight to day valiantly, that we may 
© make this Day of a black and unlucky one. a joy- 
© ful and a Feſtival Day to the Romans. His Souldiers 
were moſt afraid of their Men at Arms; but he bid 
them be of good Courage, for it was more Labour 
ro ſtrip, than to overcome them. He firſt came up 
to their Counterſcarp, and perceiving the Confuſion 
of the Barbarians, cried out, Fellow Souldiers, the Day*s 
our own! and when no Body ſtood him, he nn 
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and with the loſs of five Romans, ſlew above an hun- 


dred thouſand of the Enemies. 


Cn, POMPEIUS. cn. Fompeius was as much be- 
loved by the Romans, as his Father was hated; When 
he was young, he wholly fided with Sylla, and before 
he had born many Offices, or was choſen into the Se- 
nate, liſted many Souldiers in Italy, When Sylla ſent 


for him, he returned Anſwer, He would not muſter his 


Forces in the Freſence of bis General, unfieſh'd, and without 
Sfoils z nor did he come before that in ſeveral Fights 
he had overcome the Captains of the Enemies, He 
was ſent by Sylla, Lieutenant-General into. Sicily, and 
being told the Souldiers turned out of the way, and for- 


ced and plundered the Country; He ſeized the Swords 


of ſuca as he ſent abroad, and puniſhed all other 
Straglers and Wanderers. He had reſolved to put the 
Mamertines, that were of the other fide, all to the 
Sword: Stennius the Orator ſaid, He would do In- 
© juſtice if he did ſo, and ſhould for the Sake of one 


© that was Guilty, puniſh many. that were Innocent; 


©.fince himſelf was the Perſon that perſwaded his 


Friends, and forced his Enemies to ſide with Marius. . 


Pompey admired the Man, ſaid, © He could not blame 
the Menertines for being inveigled by ſuch a Perſon, 
© as preferred his Country beyond his own Life; and 
forgave both the City and Steunius too. When he paſ- 
ſed into Africa againſt Domitius, and overcame him in 
a great Battle, the Souldiers ſaluted him General; He 
anſwered, He could not receive that Honour, as long as the 


Fartification of the Enemies Camp flood unde moliſhed; upon 


this although it rained hard, they ruſhed on, and 
plundred their Camp, Ar his Return, among other 
Courteſies and Honours wherewith 4a entertained 


him, he filed him, The Great, yet when he was de- 


ſirous ro Triumph, S lla would not conſent, becauſe he 
was not yet choſen into the Senate; but when Pompey 
ſaid to thoſe: that were about him, © Sylla doth not 
© know. that more worſhip the riting, than the ſetting 


© Sun: Sylla cried aloud, Lect him Triumph. Herear ger- 


vilins, one of the Nobles, was diſpleaſed; the Soul- 
diers alſo withſtood his Triumph; until he bad wr 
oye 
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ſtowed a Largeſs among them; and when Pompey repli- 


ed, He would rather forego bis Triumph, than flatter them 7 


© Now (ſaid Servilius) I ſee Fompey is truly Great, and 
© worthy of a Triumph. It was a Cuſtom in Fome, 
that Horſe- men that had ſerved in the Wars the time 
appointed by the Laws, ſhould bring their Horſe into 
the Forum before the Cenſors, and there give an account 
of their Warfare, and the Commanders under whom 
they had ſerved, Pompey then Conſul. brought alſo 


his Horſe before the Cenſors, Sellius and Lentulus, and 


when they asked him, as the manner 
is, Whether he had paſſed all Offices in 
the Army? All. ſaid he, and under 
my- ſelf as General. Having gotten into his Hands the 
Writings of Sertorius in Spain. among which were Let- 
ters from ſeveral Leading Men in Nome, inviting Serto- 
ris to Rome to innovate and change the Government; 
he burnt them all, by that means giving (pportunity 
to-ill-affected Perſons to repent and mend their Man- 
ners. Phraates King of Partbia, ſent to him, requeſting, 
Tuſtice That the River Eupbrates might be his Bounds: 

* He anſwered, The Romans had rather their 

Right ſhould be their Bounds towards Parthia. I. Lucullus 
after he lefr the Army, gave himſelf up to Pleaſure 
and Luxury, jeering at Pompey for buſying himſelf in 
Affairs unſuitable to his Age; he anſwered. That Go- 
vernment became old Age better than Luxury. Ina 
Fit of Sickneſs, his Phyſicians preſcribed him to eat-a 
Thruſh, but when none could be gotten. becauſe they 
were out of Seaſon; one ſaid, Lucullus had ſome, for 
he kept them all the Year : It ſeems then (ſaid he) Pom- 
pey muſt not live, unleſs Lucullus play the Glutton; and 
diſmiſſing the Phyſician, he eat ſuch things as were 
eaſy to be gotten. In a great Dearth at Rome, he was 
choſen by Title, Overſeer of the Market, but in re- 
ality, Lord of Sca and Land; and ſailed Africa, Sar- 
dinia and Sicily; and having procured great quantities 
of Wheat, haſtned back to Rome, and when by reaſon 
of a great Tempeſt, the Pilots were loath to hoiſt 
Sail, he went firſt aboard himfelf, and commanding 
the Anchor to be weighed, cried out aloud, There is a 


Served bis whole 
T ime in the Army. 
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Neceſſity of Sailing, but there is no Nceſity ef Living, When 
the Difference betwixt him and Ceſar broke out; and 
Marcellinus, one of thofe whom Pompey had preferred, 
reyolted to Ceſar, and inveighed much againſt him in 
the Senate; © Arr thou not aſhamed ( ſaid b-) Marcel- 
© {inus, to reproach me, who taught you to ſpeak when 
you were dumb. and made you Vomit when you 
© were ſtarved? To Cato, who ſeverely blamed him, 
becauſe when he had often informed him of the grow- 
ing Power of Ceſar, ſuch as was dangerous to a Demo- 
cracy, he took little Notice of it: He anſwered, Tour 
Counſels were more preſaging, but mine more friendly. Con- 
cerning himſelf he freely profeſſed, that he entred all 
his Offices ſooner than he expected, and reſigned them 
ſooner than was expected by others. After the Fight 
at Pharfalia, in his Flight towards Agypt, as he was go- 
ing out of the Ship, and into the Fiſher-boat rhe 
King ſent to attend him; turning to his Wife and Son, 
he ſaid nothing to them beſide thoſe two Verſes of 
Sopbocles 


Whoever comes within a Tyrant's Door; 
Becomes bis Slave, thougb be were Free befor. 


As he came out of the Boat, when he was ſtruck 
with a Sword, he ſaid nothing, but gave one Groan, 
and covering his Head, ſubmitred to the Murtherers, 

CICERO, Cicero the Orator, when his Name was 
ptay'd upon, and his Friends adviſed him to change it: 
Anſwered, He would male the Name of Cicero more Ho- 
nourable than tho Name of the Cato's, the Catuli or the 
Scauri, He dedicated to the Gods a Silver Cup with a 
Cover, with the firſt Letters of his other Names, and 
inſtead of Cicero, a Seal Engraven: Loud hawling Orators, 
he ſaid, were driven by their Tenorance to Noiſe, and Lame 
Men to tabe Horſe, To Verres. who had a Son, that in 
his Youth had not well ſecured his Chaſtity, yet he re- 
viled Cicero for his Effeminacy and called him catamite :. 
Do you not know (ſaid he) that Children are to be rebukbed at 
Home, within Doors ? Metellus the Prodigal 
told him, he had lain more by his Witneſſes, 
than he had ſaved. by his Pleadings; Tou ſay true (ſaid he) 
My. 


Evidence. . 


| 
| 
| 
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My Honey exceeds my Eloquence. When Aſetellus asked 
him, who his Father was? Tour Mother (ſaid he) hath 
made the Anſwer dificult. for ſh was Unchaſt, Metcllus him- 
felf was a light, inconſtant and paſſionate Man, who 
when Diodorus, his Maſter in Rhetorick, died, cauſed a 
Marble Crow to be placed on his Monument; and C:- 
cero ſaid, He returned bis Maſter a very ſuita le Gratuity, 
who bad taught him to fly, but not to Doclaim. Hearing Fa- 
tinius his Enemy, and otherwiſe a lewd Perſon, was dead, 
and the next Day that he was alive: A Miſchief on him 
(ſaid he) for lying, To one that ſeemed ro be an A4fri- 
can, who ſaid, He could not bear bim when be pleaded 3. And 
yet (ſaid he) Tour Ears are full bore, He had Summoned, 
as a Witneſs in a Cauſe, Popilius Cotta, an ignorant 
Blockhead, that pretended to the Law, and when he 
told the Court he knew nothing of the Buſineſs; on 
my Conſcience, I'll warrant you (ſaid Cicero) be thinks you asþ 
bim a Ou:/tion in th: Law, Verres ſent a Golden Sphinx as 
a Preſent to Hortenſiut the Orator, who told cicero, when 
he ſpoke obſcurely, that he was not skill'd in Riddles: 
That's ſtrange (ſaid he) fince you have a Sphinx in your 


Houſe, Meeting Voconius with his three Daughters that 


were hard Favoured, he told his Friends ſoftly that 
Verſe, | 


children be bath got, 
Though the Sun conſontcd not. 


When Fauſtus the Son of Syllz, being very much in 
Debt, ſet up a Writing that he would ſell his Goods by 
Auction, he ſaid, 7 lite this Froſcription better than his Fa- 
ther's, When Pompey and Ceſar fell out, he ſaid, I know 


who to fly from. but I bnow not why to fly to. He blamed 


Pomp:y for leaving the City, and for imitating Themiſto- 
cles rather than Pericl:s, when his Affairs did not re- 
ſemble the one, but the other. He changed his Mind 
and went over to Pompey who asked him, whereche left 
his Son-in-law Piſo? He anſwered, With your Fatber in- 
Law Cæſar. To one that revolted from Ceſar to Pow- 
pey ſaying, For Haſte and good Will he had left his 
& Horſe behind him: He ſaid, You have taken more 
Care of your Horſe than of your ſelf, To one that 

| brought 
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brought News the Friends of cæſar looked ſourly, You do 
as good as call them (ſaid he) Cæſar's Enemies, After 
the Battle in Pharſalia, when Pompey was fled, one No- 
uus ſaid they had ſeven Eagles left ſtill, 


and adviſed to try what they would do: Euſigns. 
Tour Advice (ſaid he) were good, if we were Robuilt: 
to fight with Jack daws. Ceſar now Conque- -44 


ror, honourably reſtored the Statues of Pompey that 
were thrown down ; whereupon Cicero ſaid, That Cæſar 
by erecting Pompey's Statues, hath ſecured his own. He ſet: 
ſo high a Value on Oratory, and did ſo lay out him- 
ſelf eſpecially that way, that having a Cauſe to plead. 
before the Judges, in Capital Cauſes, when the day ap-, 
proached, and his Slave Eros brought him Word it was 
deferred until the Day following, he preſently made 
him Free, 

C,CASAR, c. Ceſar, when he was a young Man, 
and fled from S lla, fell into the hands of Pyrates, who 
firſt demanded of him a Sum of Money, and he laugh- 
ed at the Rogues for not underſtanding his Quality, 
and promiſed them twice as much as they asked him. 
Afterwards, when he was put into Cuſtody until he 
raiſed the Money; he commanded. them to be quiet and 
ſilent while he ſtept. While he was in Priſon, he made 
Speeches and Verſes which he read to them, and when 
they commended them but coldly, he called them Bar- 
tarians and Bloch heads, and threatned them in Jeſt that 
he would hang them; but after a while he was as good 
as his Word: For when the Money for his Ranſom was 
brought, and he diſcharged, he gathered Men and Ships 
out of Aſia, ſeized the Pyrates, and crucified them. At 
Rome, he ſtood to be Chief Prieſt againſt catulus, a Man 
of great Intereſt among the Romans: To his Mother, 
who brought him to the Gate, To Day (ſaid he) Mot ber, 
Tou will have your Son High-Pricſt, or faniſhed. He di- 
vorced his Wife Pompeia, becauſe ſhe. was reported to 
be over familiar with Clodius ; yet when Clodius was im- 
pleaded upon that account, and he was cited as a Wit- 
neſs, he ſpake no Evil againſt his Wife; and when the 
Accuſer asked him, Why then did you divorce her? 
Recauſe (ſaid he) Caeſar's Wife ought to be free even from 


duſpition. 


136 The Apothegms of Kings | 
Suſpition, As he was reading the Exploits of Alexander 
he wept, and told his Friends, He was of my Age when 
be Conquered Darius aud I hitherto bave done not bing. He 
paſſed by a little inconfiderable Town in the s, and 
his Friends ſaid, they wondred whether there were any 
Contentions and Tumults for Offices in that Place ? He 
ſtood, and after a little Pauſe, anſwered. 7 had rath-y 
be the Firſt in this Town, than Second in Rome, He ſaid, 
Great and ſurpriſing Enterprizos were not to be conſulted, but 
done. Coming againſt Pompey out of his Province of 
Gaul, he paſſed the River Rubicon, ſaying, Lt wv ry Dice 
be thrown, Aſter Pompey fled to Sea from Rome, he went 
to take Money out of the Treaſury; when Mectcllus, 
who had the Charge of it, forbid him, and ſhut it 
againſt him, he threatned to kill him; whereupon Me- 
telus being aſtoniſhed ; This (ſaid he) young Man, is bar- 
der for me to ſay, than to do, When his Souldiers were 
tedious in their Paſſage from Brunduiun to Dyrrachium, 
unknown to all, he goes aboard a ſmall Veſſel. and at- 
tempted to paſs the Sea; and when the Veſſel was in 
danger of being overſet, he diſcovers himſelf to the 
Pilot, crying out, Truf Fortune, and know that you carry 
Cæſar: But the Tempeſt being ſo vehement, and his 
Souldiers coming about him, and expoſtulating paſſio- 
nately with him, whether he diſtruſted them, and was 
going to another Army ? would not ſuffer him to paſs 
at that time. They Fought, and Pompey had the bet- 
ter of it; but inſtead of following his Blow, retreated 
What to do with do his Camp. Tv day (ſaid Ceſar) 8 
the Vifory, Enemy bad the Victor but none of them 
nom bow to Conquer, Pompey command- 

ed his Army to ſtand in Array art Fharſalia, in the fame 
Place, and to receive the Charge from their Enemies. 
In this, Ceſar ſaid he was out, thereby ſuffering the 
Eagerneſs of his Souldiers Spirits, when they were up, 
inſpired with Rage and Succeſs, in the midſt of their 
Career to languiſh and expire. After he routed Phar- 
naces Ponticus, he wrote thus to his Friends, I came, 
T ſaw, Tovercame, After Scipio was worſted in Africa, 
and fled, and Cato killed himſelf; he ſaid, I envy thee thy 


Death, o Cato! fince thou didſt envy me the Honour of ng 
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thee, Antonius and Dolabella were ſuſpected by his Friends, 
who adviſed him to ſecure them; he anſwered, 7 fear 
none of tboſe Fat and Lazy, but thoſe Pale and Lean Fellows, 
meaning Brutus and caſſius. As he was at Supper, the 
Diſcourſe was of Death, which ſort was the beſt ? That 
(ſaid he) which is unexp: cd. 

CASAR AUGUSTUS. Ceſar, who was the firſt Sir- 
named Auguſtus, being yet young, demanded of Anthony 
a very great Sum of Money which he kad taken out of 
the Houſe of Julius Ceſar when he was Slain, that he 
might pay the Romans, as he left them for Legacies eve- 
ry Man Seventy Drachms, But when Anthony detained 
the Money, and bid him if he were wiſe, let fall his 
Demand : He ſent the Crier to offer his own Paternal 
Eſtate to ſale, and therewith diſcharged the Legacies 
by which means he procured a general Reſpect to him- 
ſelf, and to Anthony the hatred of the Romans. Ryme- 
tales, King of Thrace, forſook Anthony, and revolted 
to him; but bragging immoderately in his Drink, and 
nauſeouſly reproaching his former Confederate, Ceſar 
drank to another of thoſe Kings, and told 
him, I love the Treaſon, lut do not commend the 
HDaytor. The A4lexandrians, when he had taken that Ci- 
ty, expected great Severity from him, but he came up- 
on the Judgment Scat, and placed Aris the Alexandrian 
by him, and told them, © I ſpare this City ; Firft, Be- 
© cauſe it is Great and Beautiful: Secondly, For the ſake 
© of its Founder, Alexander: And Thirdly, For the ſake 
© of Arius my Friend. Ir being told him that Eros, his 
Steward in Apypt, had bought a Quail that beat all he 
came near, and was never worſted by any, and roaſted 
and eat it; he ſent for him, and when upon Exami- 
nation he confeſſed the Fact, he ordered ** 
him to be nailed on the Maſt of the Ship. Ked on. 
He removed Theodorus, and in his ſtead made Arius his 
Factor in Sicily, whereupon a Petition was preſented to 
him, in which was written, Theodorus of Tharſus is 
citber a Bald- ate or a Thief, what is your P | 
Opinion? Ceſar read it, and ſubſcribed, 7 1 ur. 
think ſo. Mecenas, his intimate Companion, bt " 

preſented 


Hate, 


Tan ard. 
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preſented him early on his Birth-day 
with a piece of Plate. Athenodorus the 
Philoſopher by reaſon of his Old Age, 
begged leave that he might retire from Court, which 


Large Silver 


he granted; and as Athenodorus was taking his Leave of 


him, © Remember ( aid be) Ceſar, whenever you are 
© angry, you ſay or do nothing, before you have re- 
© peated the four and twenty Letters to your ſelf: 
Whereupon Ceſar catching him by the Hand, I have 
need (ſaid he) of your Preſence ſtill, and kept him a Year 
longer, ſaying, The Reward of Silence, is a ſecure Re- 
ward, He heard Alexander at the Age of Thirty two 
Years, had ſubdued the greateſt part of the World, 
and was at a loſs what he ſhould do with the reſt of his 
Time: But he wondred Alexander ſhould think it a leſ- 
ſer Labour to gain a great Empire, than to ſet in Or- 
der what he had gotten. He made a Law concerning 
Adulterers, wherein was determined, how the Accuſed 
were to be tried, and how the Guilty were to be puni- 
ſhed. Afterwards, meeting with a young Man, that 
'was reported to have been familiar with his Daughter 
Julia, being enrag'd, he ſtruck him with his Hands; 
but when the young Man cryed out, o Ceſar ! Mu bave 
made a Law: He was ſo troubled at it, that he refrain'd 
from Supper that Day. When he ſent Caius his Daugh- 
ter's Son into Armenia, he begg'd of the Gods, that the 
Favour of Fompey, the Valour of Alexander, and his 
"own Fortune might attend him, He told the Romans 
he would leave them one to ſucceed him in the Govern- 
ment, that never conſulted twice in the ſame Afﬀeair, 
meaning Tiberius, He endeavoured to pacify ſome 
young Men that were Imperious in their 
Offices; and when they gave little heed 
eo him, but ftill kept a tir: ung Men (ſaid he) bear 
an Old Man, to whom Old Men bearkned when he was Toung. 
It was the Athenians had offended him, and he writ to 


Tumultuous, 


them ſrom gina; I ſippoſe you know I am Angry with | 


you, otherwiſe I bad not wintered at Fgina : Beſides this, he 
neither ſaid nor did any thing to them. One of the 
Accuſers of Eurycles prated laviſhly and unreaſonably, 
proceeding ſo far as to ſay, © If theſe Crimes, O . 
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do not ſeem great to you, command him to repeat to 
© me the Seventh Book of Thucydides ; whercfore Ceſar be- 
ing inraged, commanded him to Priſon : But afterwards, 
when he heard he was deſcended from Braſidas, he ſerit 
for him again, and with-a moderate Rebuke, diſmiſſed 
him. When 5½ built his Houſe from top to bottom 
with great exactneſs, You char my Heart (ſaid he) who 
build fo, as if Rome world be Eternal. 


Cæſar Auguſtus, at the beginning, demanded of Antho- 
ny, What he took wut of Julius Cæſar's Houſe ? DN. 
my T1107; vueiddes ; this I call in general a der great 
Sum, becauſe uyert Su; is doubtful, whether it ſhould be in- 
terpreted by Mille or Millies. If the former, it ſeems un- 
proportionate to what it was defign:d 5 If the latter, it ts of 
our Money 1353125 J. And happens to be the ſame Sum which 
(if I remember) Sueton and Appian tell us, He ſaid, be 
wanted to be worth nothing, meaning to pay his Debts. A 
little after, its ſaid he gave to every Roman by Legacy e- 
ua; £2 ND ανjwů u Tyre; which taking the Drachma to 
te the ſame with the Roman Penny, viz. 7d. ob. comes to 
about 2 J. 6 8. 10 d. ob. 4 Man. 
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Plutarch's Rules for the Preſervation 
of Health. In a Dialogue between 
Moſchio azd Zeuxippus. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Matt. 
Poole, M. D. of Northampton. 


— 


W 


Moſc hio. ND you Zeurippus diverted Glaucus the 
Phyſician from entring into a Philoſo- 

phical Diſcourſe with us Yeſterday. | | 
Zeuxippus, I did not hinder him in the leaſt, Friend 
Moſchio, it was he that would not diſcourſe in Philoſo- 
phy. But I was afraid, and willing to decline giving ſo 


contentious a Man any opportunity of Diſcourſe ; For 


tho? 
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tho' in Phyſick the Man has (as Homer expreſſes it) an 
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| Excellency before moſt of his Profeſſion : Yet in Philo- uf 
N ſophy he is not altogether ſo candid, but indeed ſo rude fe 
„ in all his Diſputations, as he is hardly to be born with, H 
1 flying (as it were) at us open mouth'd. So that it is * 
7 | neither an eaſy, nor indeed, a juſt thing, that we mould + 
þ 1 bear thoſe Con ſuſions in Terms he makes, when we are 4 
Wt diſputing about a wholeſom Diet. Beſides, he maintains, 1 
0 that the Bounds of Philoſophy and Medicine are as di- | 
ö & ſtinct, as thoſe of the Myftans and Phrygians. And taking 5 * 
| hold of ſome of thoſe things we were diſcourſing of, | * 
4 
j 


perhaps not with all exactneſs, yet not without ſome | 
Profit, he made ſcurrilous Reflections on them, W 7x 
Moſchio, But I am ready, Zeuxippus, to hear thoſe, Mi? W 
and what other things you ſhall Diſcourſe of, with a 5 
great deal of Pleaſure. 5 
Zeurippus, You have naturally a Philoſophical Geni- 7, 
us. Moſchio, and are troubled to ſee a Philoſopher have J 
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1 no c indneſs for the Study of Medicine. You are uneaſy 5 hy 
| i that he ſhould think it concerns him more to Study Geo= „ 
1. metry, Logic and Mufich, than to be defirous to under-—:Ḧ bo 
K ſtand, Whether the Fabric of his Body, as well as his * 
5 Houſes, be well or ill deſign'd. You ſhall ſee many 15 w_ 
0 . Spectators at that Play where their Charges are defrayed 5 
1. out of the publick Stock, as they do at Athens. Now La 
"I among all the Liberal Arts, Medicine does not only con- fro 
A! tain ſo neat and large a Field of Pleaſure as to give place M we 
1 to none, but plentitully pays the Charges of thoſe who obe 
1 delight in the ſtudy of her, with Health and Safety; ſo reg 
| that it ought not to be called the Tranſgreſſion of the our 
Bounds of a Philoſopher to diſpute about thoſe things 3 diti 

which relate to Health, but rather all Bounds being »? ſur 

laid aſide we ought in the ſame common Field, friend- Ch 

ly to manage our Diſputations, and ſo enjoy both the s Rtor 

Pleaſure and the Profit of them. ben 

Moſchio, But to paſs by Glaucus, who with his pre- Ciall 

tended Gravity would be thought to be ſo perfect, as 7 cing 

not to ſtand in need of Philoſophy : Do you, if you 7 eaſy 

pleaſe, run through the whole Diſcourſe, and ficſt, thoſe dies, 

things which you ſay were not ſo exactly handled, and j 1 
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Zeuxippus. A Friend of ours then heard one alledg- 
ing, that to keep ones hands always warm, never ſut- 
fering them ro be cold, did not a little conduce to 
Health ; and on the contrary, the extream Parts of the 
Body being kept cold, drives the Heat inward, ſo that 
you are always in a Feyer, or the fear of one. But thoſe 
things which force the heat outwards, do diſtribute and 
draw the Matter to all parts, with advantage to our 
Health. If in any work we employ our Hands, we ought 
to keep in that heat which is induc'd by their Motion. 
But when we donot work with our Hands, we ſhould 
take all care to keep our extream parts from cold : This 
was one of thoſe things he Ridicul'd. The Second, as 
I remember, was, what Diet you allow your Patient ? 
Which he adviſes ſometimes both to touch and raſte : 
uſing our ſelves to them in Health, and nor to be ſhy 
of them, like little Children; or hate ſuch a Diet, but 
by degrees to make it acquainted with, and familiar to 
our Appetite, that in our Sickneſs we may not nauſeate 


wholſom Diet, as if it were Phyfick; nor be uneaſy. 


when we are preſcribed any infipid Thing, that lacks 
both the ſmell and taſte of a Kitchen. Wherefore we 
need not to be ſo ſqueamiſh, as not to eat before we 
waſh ; or drink Water when we may have Wine; or 
warm drink in Summer, when there 15no Snow at hand. 
Laying afide the Foppiſh and Sophiſtical Abſtinence 
from thoſe things,as well as the vain Glory of doing ſo; 
we our ſelves tacitly accuſtoming our Appetite ro be 
obedient to whatſoever is convenient, and that withour 
regret, aboliſhing our uſual contempt of ſuch things in 
our Sickneſs; and not effeminately to bewail our Con- 
dition, as if we were fallen from great and beloved Plea- 
ſures, into a low and ſordid Diet. It was well faid, 
Chuſe out the beſt Condition you can, it muſt be Cu- 
ſtom muſt make it pleaſant to you: And this will. be 
beneficial 'in moſt things we undertake, but more eſpe- 
cially as to Diet; in the height of our Health introdu- 
cing a Cuſtom whereby thoſe things may be rendred 
eaſy, familiar, and as it were, Domeſticks of our Bo- 
dies, remembring what ſome ſuffer, and do in ſickneſs, 
who fret at, and are not able to endure warm Water, 

Vol. I. M or 
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or Broths, or Bread when it is brought to them, calling 
them dirty and unſeemly things: and the Perſons who |} 
would urge them to them, baſe and troubleſom. The 
Bath hath deſtroyed many, whoſe Diſtemper at the be- 
Finning was not very bad, only becauſe they could not 
endure to eat before they waſh'd. Among whom, Titus 
the Emperor was one, as his Phyficians affirm, This 
alſo was cenſured, That a thin Diet is the healthfulleſt 
to the Body. But we ought chiefly to avoid all Exceſs 
an Meat or Drink, or Pleaſure; when there is any Feaſt 
or Entertainment at Hand, or we expect any Royal or 
Princely Banquet, or Solemnity which we cannot poſſi- 
Sly aveid, then ought the Body to be light and in rea- 
dineſs to receive the Winds and Waves it is to meet 
with. It is a hard matter for a Man at a Feaſt or Col- 
Jation to keep that mediocrity or bounds he has been 
uſed to, ſo as not to ſeem rude , preciſe, or troubleſom 
to the reſt of the Company. Le we ſhould add Fire to 
Fire (as the Proverb is) or one Debauch or Exceſs to 
another; we ſhould take care to imitate that ingenious 
Droll of Philip, which was this: He was invited to Sup- 
per by a Country-man, who ſuppoſed he would bring 
but few Friends with him; but when he ſaw him bring 
2 great many, there not being much provided, he was 
much concern'd at it : Which when Philip perceived, he 
ſent privately to every one of his Friends, that they 
mould leave a Corner for Cake; which they believing, 
and ſtill expecting, they eat ſo ſparingly, that there was 
Supper enough for them all. So we ought before hand 
to prepare our ſelves againſt all unavoidable Invitations, 

that there may be room left in our Body, not only for 

the Meal and the Diſſert, but Drunkenneſs it ſelf, by 

bringing in a freſh and a willing Appetite along with 

us: But if ſuch a neceſſity ſhould ſurprize you, when 

you are already loaded or'indiſpoſed, either in the Pre- 

ſence of Perſons of Quality, or Strangers that come in 

upon you unawares, and you cannot for ſhame but go 
and Drink with them that are ready for that purpole, 
then you ought to arm your ſelf againſt that Modeſty 

and prejudicial ſhamefac'dne(s, with that of che Trage- 

dian Creon, who Gays, | X 
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' Than by complying, next day la my Nut. * 


He, who to avoid being cenſured as an uncivil Perſon, 
throws himſelf into a Pleurify or Phrenſy, is certainly no 
well-bred Man, nor has Senſe of Underſtanding enough 
to converſe with Men, unleſs in a Tavern or a Cooks» 
Shop. Whereas an Excuſe ingenioufly and dexteronſly 
made, is no leſs acceptable than compliance. He that 
makes a Feaſt, though he be as unwilling to taſte of ir 
himſelf, as if it was a Sacrifice, yet if he be merry and 
jocund over his Glaſs at Table, Jeſting and Drolling 
upon himſelf, ſeems better Company, than they who 
are Drunk and Gluttoniz'd together. Among the Anci- 
ents, he made mention of Alexander, who after hard 
Drinking was aſham'd to reſiſt the importunity of Me- 
dius, who invited him afreſh to the drinking of Wine, 
of which he died; and of our time, of Figlus the Wraſt- 
ler, who being call'd by break of Day by Titus Ceſar to 
the Bath, he went and waſhed with him ; and drinkin 
but once (as they ſay) was ſeized with an Apoplexy, — 
died immediately. Theſe things Glaucus in Laughter 
objected to us as Pedantic. He was not over fond of 
hearing farther; nor indeed we of diſcourſing more; 
nor did he give much heed to every ching that was ſaid. 
Firſt, Socrates adviſes us to beware of ſuch Meats as per- 
ſwade a Man, though he be not hungry, to Ear 
them; and of thoſe Drinks that would prevail with a 
Man to Drink them, when he is not Thirſty : Not 
that he abſolutely forbad us the uſe of them, but taught 
that we might uſe them where there was occafion for it; 
ſuiting the Pleaſure of them to our Neceſfity; as Citys 
converted the Money which was deſigned for the Poor 
to ſee Plays with, into a ſupply for War. For that 
which is delightful ro Nature, ſo long as it becomes a 
part of its Nouriſhment, it is proper for it. He that 
is hungry, may eat things either neceſſary or pleaſant ; 
but when he is freed from his common Appetite, he 
ought not to raiſe up a freſh one: For as Dancing was 
no unpleaſant Exerciſe to Socrates himſelf; ſo he that 
can make his Meal of Sweet-Meats, or a ſecond Courſe, 
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xeceives the leſs damage. But he that has receiv'd what 
may ſufficiently ſatisfy his Nature already, ought by 
all means to avoid them. And concerning theſe things, 
the ignorance of a Decorum and Ambition, is no leſs 
to be avoided than the love of Pleaſure or Gluttony. 
For theſe often perſwade Men to eat without Hunger, 
or drink without Thirſt ; poſſeſſing them with ungen- 
tile and troubleſom Fancies, as if it was indecent not to 
taſte of every thing which is either a Rarity, or of great 
Price, as Udder, Italian Muſhrooms, Samian Cakes, or Snow 
in Egypt. Theſe often incite Men to eat Things rare, 
and much talked of; who are led to it as it were by the 
Modes of Vain-glory, making their Bodies to partake 
of them without any Neceſſity of it, that they may 
have ſome things to tell others, who ſhall admire your 
having eaten ſuch rare and ſuperfluous Things, And 
thus it is with them in relation to fine Women ; when 
they are in Bed with their own Wives, who are both 
beautiful and kind, they are no way concern'd ; but on 
Pbryne or Lais they beſtow their Money, and incite an 
infirm and unfit Body, and provoke it to intemperate 
Pleaſures, and all this out of a vain-glorious Humour. 
Pbryne her ſelf ſaid, that her old Age was very beneficial 
to her, becauſe ſhe had been in Repute when ſhe was 
Young. It is a great and miraculous thing, that Na- 
ture Mould enjoy all the bodily Pleaſures ſhe ſtands in 
need of; and more, when by reaſon of Buſineſs they 
are repugnant and contrary to it, and are only made uſe 
of upon neceſlity ; and rather (as Plato ſaith) ſting and 
moleſt it, and yet receives no Injury. And again, thoſe 
Pleaſures of the Mind, which have an influence upon 
the Body, which urge and force it to the Obedience of 
its Paſſions, muſt of neceſſity leave behind them the 
greateſt and ſevereſt Ils, as the Effects of ſuch infirm 
and dark Delights. The defire of our Mind ought no 
ways to incite our Bodies to any Pleaſure, for the be- 
ginning of them is againft Nature. And as the tickling 
of ones Arm-pits forces a Laughter, which is neither 
moderate nor merry, nor indeed properly a Laughrer, but 
rather troubleſom, and like Convulſions ; ſo thoſe Plea- 


Gures which the moleſted and diſturbed Body receives 
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from the Mind, are furious, troubleſome, and wholly 
Strangers to Nature, Therefore when any rare or noble 
Diſh is before you. you'll get more Honour by refrain- 
ing ſrom it, than partaking of it: emember what - 
monides ſaid, That it never repented him that he had 
held his Tongue, but _ thar N ſpoken ; fo we 
ſhall not repent that we have refuſe TN 

a good Dich, or drank Water inſtead ie be. 

of Fulernum, but the contrary. We are not only not to 
commit Violence on Nature; but when any of thoſe 
things are offered to her, even when ſhe. has a deſire to 
them, we ought oftentimes to direct the Appetite to a 
more innocent and accuſtomed Dier, that ſhe might be 
uſed to it, and acquainted with it: For, as the Theban 
ſaid (tho' not over honeſtly) If the Law muſt be viola- 
ted, it looks beſt when it is don? for an Empire, But we 
ſay better, if we take Pride in any ſuch thing, it is beſt 
when it is in that moderation which conduces to our 
Health. But a narrowneſs of Soul, and a ſtingy Humour, 
compels ſome Men to keen under and defrand their Ge- 
nius at home, who when they enjoy the coſtly Fare of 
another Man's Table; do cram themſelves as eagerly as 
if it were all Plunder: Then they are taken ill, go 
home, and the next day find the Crudity of their Sto- 
machs, the Reward of their Unſatiableneſs. Wherefore 
Crates ſuppoſing, that Luxury and Prodigality were the 
chief Cauſe of Seditions and Inſurrections in a City; in 
a Droll adviſes, That we ſhould never exceed in our 
Meats beyond a Lentil, leſt we bring our ſelves into Se- 
dition, But let every one exhort himſelf, that though 
he does not increaſe his Meal beyond a Lentil, and tho? 
he paſs by creſes and 0lives, ye* falling upon Pudding 
and Fiſh, that by his over eating, he docs nor brin 
his Body into Tumults, Diſturbances, and Diayrbea's ; 
for a mean Diet keeps the Apperite within its natural 
bounds; but the Arts of Cooks and Confectioners, 
with their Elaborate Diſhes and Aromatick Wines, 
do ( according to the comedian) enlarge the bounds 
of Pleaſure, and entrench upon thoſe of our Profit, 
I know not how it comes to paſs, that we ſhould abo- 
minate and hate thoſe Women that either bewitch, or 
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give Philters to their Husbands ; yet give our Meat and 
Drink to our hired Servants, only to be juſt not Cor- 1 
rupted and Poiſon'd. For tho' that may ſeem too ſe- 1 
ver e which was ſaid by Arceſilaus againſt Laſcivious and | 
Adulrerous Perſons, that it figniftes little which way | | 
one is; yet it is not much from our purpoſe. For what | 
difference is there (to ſpeak ingenuouſly) whether Saty= 
rion moves and whets my Luſt, or my Taſte be irritated | 
by the Scent of the Meat or the Sauce ; ſo that like a 1 
part infected with the Itch, it ſhall always need ſcratch- 
ing and tickling ? But we ſhall perhaps diſcourſe of 


Pleaſures in another Place, and ſhew the Beauty and 25 
Dignity that Temperance has within it ſelf; for our ky. 
preſent Diſcourſe is concerning many and great Plea- * 


ſures: For Diſeaſes do not either Rob or Spoil us of ſo 
much Buſineſs, Hope, Journeys, or Exerciſe, as they 

do of our Pleaſures ; ſo that it is no way convenient 
for thoſe who would follow their Pleaſure, to neglect 
their Health. There are Diſeaſes which will permit a 
Man to Study Philoſophy, and to exerciſe any Military 
Office; nay to act the Kingly Part. But the Plea- 
ſures and Enjoyments of the Body, are ſuch as cannot 
be born alive in the midſt of a Diftemper ; or if they 

are, the Pleaſures they afford, are not only ſhort and 
impure, but mix'd with much Allay, and bear the 
Marks of that Storm and Tempeſt out of which they 

riſe. Venus her {elf delights not in a gorg'd, but in a 

calm and ſerene Body; and Pleaſure is the end of that, 

as well as it is of Meat and Drink. Health is to Plea- 

ſure, as ſtill Weather to the Halcyon, which gives it a 

ſafe and commodious Neſt and Birth. Prodicus ſcems 

elegantly enough to have ſaid, Thar of all Sauces, Fire 

was the beſt ; but moſt true it is to fay. That Health 

gives Things the moſt divine and grateful Reliſh ; for 

Meat, whether it be Boil'd, Roaſted, or Stew'd, has no 

Pleaſure or Guſto in it ro a fick. ſurfeited, or nauſeous 

Stomach. But a clean and undebauch'd Appetite, ren- 

ders every thing ſweet and delightful to a ſound Body; 

and (as Homer expreſſes it) Devourable. As Demades 

told the Athenians, who unſeaſonably made War, That 

they muſt never expect to treat of Peace but in Mourn- 
ing 3 
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ing; ſo we never think of a moderate and flender 
Diet, but when we are in a Fever. or under a Courſe 
of Phyſick: Which when we are in, we diligently 
conceal our Enormities,which though we remember well 
enough, yet as many do, we lay the blame of our In- 
neſs, now upon the Air, now upon the unhealthfulnefs. 
of the Place, or the length of a Journey ; to take it 
off from that Intemperance and Luxury which was the 
Cauſe of it. As Lyfimachus, when he was among the 
Scy:bians, and conſtrain'd by his Thirſt, deliver'd up 
himſelf and his Army into Captivity ; afterwards, 
drinking cold Water, cried out, o ye Gods! For bow 
ſhort a Pleaſure bave I thrown away a great Felicity ] So in 
our Sickneſs, we ought to conſider with our ſelves, That 
tor the ſake of a Draught of cold Water, an unſeaſon- 
able Bath, or good Company, we ſpoil many of our 
Delights, our neceſſary Buſineſs, and loſe many pleaſant 
Diverſions, The Remorſe that ariſcs from theſe Conſi- 
derations, wounds the Conſcience, aud ſticks to us in 
our Health like a Scar, to make us more cautious as to 
our Diet: For a healthful Body does not breed any 
enormous Appetite, or ſuch as we cannot prevail with, 
or overcome. But we onght to put on Reſolution a- 
gainſt our extravagant Deſires or Efforts towards En- 
joy ment; eſteeming it a low and childiſh Thing to 
give Ear to their Complaints and Murmurings: for 
they ceaſe as ſoon as the Cloth is taken away, and will 
neither accuſe you of Injuſtice, or think you have done 
them wrong; but on the contrary, you'll find them 
pure and brisk, no way clog'd or nauſeating the next 
Day. As Zimotbeus ſaid, when he had a Light and Mu- 
fical Dinner t'other Day with Flato in the Academy, That 
they who Dine with Plato, never complain the next Mornings 
It is reported, That Alcxandey ſhould ſay, Ihen be had 
turn'd off bis uſual Cooks, that be carried always better 
with bim. For his Journeys by Night, recommended 
his Dinner to him; and the ſlenderneſs of that, his Sup- 
per. I am not ignorant that Fevers ſeize Men upon a 
Fatigue, or exceſs of a Heat or Cold; but as the ſcent 
of Flowers, which in themſelves is but faint, if mixr 
with Oil, is more ſtrong and fragrant ;, ſo an inward 
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tullneſs gives, as it were, a Body and Subſtance the to ex- 
ternal Cauſes and Beginnings of Sickneſs, without which 
they could do no hurt, but they would vaniſh and fade 
away, where there is lowneſs of Blood and pureneſs 
of Spirit to receive the Motion; which in fullneſs and 
ſuperabundance, like diſturb'd Mud, makes all things 
polluted, troubleſome, and hardly recoverable. We 
ought not to imitate the good Mariner, who out of Co- 
vetouſneſs loads his Ship hard, and afterwards labours 
hard to throw out the Salt Water; by firſt clogging 
and over-charging our Bodies, and endeavouring aſter- 
wards to clear them by Purges and Clyſters; but we 
ought to keep our Bodies in right order, that if at any 
time they ſhould be oppreſſed, their lightneſs might 
keep them up like a Cork. We ought chiefly to be 
careful in all pre-indiſpoſitions and fore-warnings of 
Sickncſs, For all Diſtempers do not invade us, as Haſioa 
expreſſes it, in filence; for the Gods have ſtruch them 
dumb ; But the moſt of them have an ill Concoction, 
and a kind of a Lazineſs, which are the fore-runners 
and harbingers that give us warning. Sudden heavineſs 
and wearineſs tells us a Diſtemper is not far off (as Hip- 
pocrates affirms) by reaſon it ſeems of that fulneſs which 
doth oppreſs and load the Spirits in the Nerves. There 
are ſome, who when their Bodies do in a manner con- 
tradict them, and invite them to a Couch and Repoſe, 
that thro' Gluttony and Love of Pleaſure, throw them- 
ſelyes into a Bath, or make haſte to ſome Drinking 
meeting, laying in, as if it were for a Siege; being 
mightily in fear leſt the Fever ſhould ſeize them before 
they have din'd. Thoſe who pretend to more exact- 
neſs, are not caught in this manner, but fooliſhly e- 
nough ; who becauſe they are aſham'd to own their 
Qualms and Debauch, or to keep Houſe all day, when 
others call them ro go with them to the Fencing School, 
ariſe and pull off their Cloaths with them, doing the 
ſame things which they do that are in Health. Intem- 
perance and Effeminacy makes many fly to the Proverb 
for Patronage, That Wine is beſt aſter Mine; and that one 
Deobauck is the way to drive out another, The hopes of 


which, perſwades and urges them as ſoon as they riſe, 
raſhly 
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raſhly to fall to their wonted Exceſſes. Againſt which 
hope, He ought to ſer that prudent Advice of cato, 
when he ſays, That great Things ought to be made leſs, and 
the ler to be quite left off ; and that it is better to abſtain 
and be at quiet, than by being ſorc'd either to Bath, or Dinner, 
to run our ſelves into bazard, For if there be any ill in 
it, it is an Injury to us that we did not watch over 
our ſelves, and refrain; but if there be none, it is no 
Inconvenience to your Body to have abſtain'd, and be 
made more pure by it. He is but a Child who is afraid 
leſt his Friends and Servants ſhould perceive that he is 
ſick either of a Surfeit or a Debauch. He that is aſha- 
med to confeſs the Crudity of his Stomach to day, 
will to morrow with ſhame confeſs, That he has either a 
Diarrhea, a F.ver, or the Griping in the Guts, You think 
it a diſgrace to want, but *ris a greater Diſgrace to bear 
the Crudity, Heavineſs, and Fulneſs of your Body, 
which is carried into the Bath, like a rotten and leaky 
Ship into the Sea, As ſome Seamen are aſham'd to 
live on ſhore, when there is a Storm ar Sea; yet when 
they are at Sza, lie ſhamefully crying. and reaching to 
Vomit : Sq in any ſuſpicion or tendency of the Body 
to any Diſeaſe, they think it an indecorum to keep their 
Bed one Day, and not to have their Table ſpread ; yer 
moſt ſhamefully for many Days together are forc'd to 
be purg'd and plaiſter'd, flattering and obeying their 
Phyſicians z asking for Wine or cold Water, being 
forc'd to do and ſay many unſeaſonable and abſurd 
things, by reaſon of the Pain and fear they are in : 
Thoſe therefore who cannot govern themſelves in their 
Pleaſures, but are inclin'd to, and carried away by their 
Luſts, may opportunely be taught and put in mind, 
that they receive the greateſt ſhare of their Pleaſures 
from their Bodies. And as the Lacon:« gave the Cook 
Vinegar and Salt, and bid him look for the relt in the 
Victim, ſo in our Bodies, the beſt Sauce ro whatioeyer is 
brought before us, is, that our Bodi:s are pare and in 
Health, For that any thing is ſweet, or coftly, is in 
its own Nature, and without ary ot thoſe Things 
Which it then is, when it is in a Body that is delighted 
with it, and is according to Nature: Burt. in chote Bo- 
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dies which are foul, ſurfeited, and not pleas'd with it, 
it loſes its Beauty and Convenience. Wherefore we need 
not be too much concerned, whether Fiſh be freſh, or 
Bread fine, or whether the Bath be warm, or your ſhe- 
friend a Beauty; but whether you are not ſqueamiſh, 
and foul ? Whether you are not diſturb'd, and feel the 
Dregs of Yeſterday's Debauch; which if you do not do, 
it will be as when ſome drunken Revellers break into a 
Houſe where they are Mourning, who bring neither 
Mirth nor Pleaſure with them, but encreaſe the Lamen- 
zation. So Venus, Meats, Baths, Wines mingled in a 
Body that's crazy and out of order with theſe Things 
that are not yet vitiated and corrupted, ſtirs up Phlegm 
and Choler, and creates great Trouble: neither do they 
bring any Pleaſure anſwerable to their Expectations, or 
that is worth either enjoying or ſpeaking of. An extra- 
ordinary exact Diet, to as much as will lie upon ones 
Nail (as we ſay) puts ones Body both in Fear and 
Danger; it hinders the Gallantry of our Soul it ſelf, 
malces it ſuſpicious of every thing, or having to do with 
any thing; no leſs in Pleaſures than in Labours ; ſo 
that it dare not undertake any thing boldly and cou- 
ragioufly : We ought to do by our Body as by the Sail 
of a Ship in fair and clear Weather, we muſt not con- 
tract it, and draw it in too much; nor when we have 
any ſuſpicion upon us, be too remiſs or negligent about 
it, but give it ſome Allowance, and make it pliable (as 
we have ſaid) and not expect Crudities and Diarrhea's, 
or Feyers, or Drowſineſs, by which ſome, as by Meſſen- 
gers and Apparitors (when a Fever is at hand) are fright- 
ed, and moderate themſelves; but forthwith rake care 
to prevent the Storm, as if the North Wind blew at 
Sea. It is abſurd, as Democritus ſays, by the Croaking 
of Ravens, the Crow ing of a Cock, or the Wallowing 
M a Sow in the Mire, carefully to obſerve the figns of 
Windy or Rainy Weather, and not to preyent and 
guard our ſelyes againſt the Motions and Fluctuations of 
our Bodies, or the Indication of a Diſtemper, nor to 
underſtand the Signs of a Storm, which we are either 
already in, or ſoon ſhall be. So that we are not only to 
obſerve our Bodies as to Meat and - Exerciſe, . 
they 
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they uſe them more ſluggiſhly or unwillingly than they 
were wont; or whether you be more Thirſty and Hun- 
gry than you uſe to be; but alſo to take care as to your 
Sleep, whether it be continued and eafie, or whether it 
be Irregular and Conyulfive, For abſurd Dreams and 
irregular and unuſual Phantaſies ſow either abundance 
or thickneſs of Humours, or elſe a diſturbance of the 
Spirits For the Motions of the Soul ſhow that the 
Body is nigh a Diſtemper, For there arc deſpondencies 
of Mind, and fears that are without Reaſon, or any 
apparent Cauſe, which extinguiſh our Hopes on a ſud- 
den, Some there are that are ſharp and prone to Anger, 
whom a little thing makes ſad, and theſe cry and are in 
great Trouble, when ill Vapours and Fumes meet toge- 
ther; and as Plato ſays, hinder the free courſe of the Soul: 
wherefore thoſe to whom ſuch things happen, muſt con- 
ſider and remember, whether there be nothing Spiritual, 
that is the bodily Caufe, which is neceſſary to be brought 
away, and purg'd. Beſides it is profitable for him whe 
viſits his Friends in their Sickneſs, to enquire after the 
Cauſes of it; not Sophiſtically or impertinently dif- 
courſing about the beginning of a Diſtemper, or what 
happens in it, or the common Notions from whence the 
Indication is taken, and ſo ſhewing his Skill in the 
Terms of Art which are uſed in Medicine. But when 

you have with diligence heard thoſe trivial and common 
Things diſcourſed of, viz. Fullnefs or Emptineſs, Wea- 

rineſs, lack of Sleep; but chiefly, the Diet which he 

uſes to keep that is fick of a Fever: then as Plato uſed 

to as himfelf, after the Miſcarriage of other Men he 


had been with, An not T alſo ſicch an on-? So ought we. 


to take care by our Neighbours misfortunes, and dili- 
gently to beware that we don't fall into them, and not 
to cry out upon our fick Bed, How precious above al 
other Things is Health? When another is in Sickneſs, let 
it learn you how valuable a Treaſure Health is, which 
we ought to keep and preſerye with all poſſible care. 
Neither will it be amiſs for every Man to look into his 
own Diet, If therefore we have been Eating, Drink- 
ing, Labouring, or committing any other Diſorder, 
and our Bodies give us no ſuſpicion or hint of a Pi- 
Kemycr ; 
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ſtemper; yet ought we nevertheleſs to ſtand upon our 
Guard, and take care of our ſelves. If after Venery 
and Labour, by giving of our ſelves Reſt and Quiet, 
after drinking of Wine and Feaſting, by drinking of Wa- 
ter; but eſpecially, after we have fed on Fleſh or ſolid 
Meats, or eat divers things, by Abſtinence, that we may 
leave no Superfluity in our Bodics: For theſe Things 
alone, as they are the Cauſes of many Diſeaſes, ſo they 
adminiſter Matter and Force to other Cauſes. Where- 
fore it was very well ſaid, That to Eat, but not to Satiety 
to Labour, but not to Wearineſs ;, and to keep in Nature, are 
of all things the moſt Healthful. For Intemperance in Ve- 
nery tales away that Vigor by which our Nouriſhment 
is claborated, and cauſes more Superfluity and Redun- 
dance. But we ſhall begin and Treat of each of theſe, 
and firſt we ſhall diſcourſe of thofe Exerciſes which 
are proper for a Scholar: And as he that by ſaying, 
He ſhould preſcribe nothing for the Tecth, to them 
that dwelt by the Sea-fide, raught them the benefit of 
the Sea- water; fo one would think, that there was no 
need of Writing concerning the Exerciſe of a Scholar. 
For it is wonderful what an Exerciſe the daily uſe of 
Speech is, not only as to Health but even to Strength, 
I mean not Fleſhly, and Athletick Health, or ſuch as 
makes ones External Parts as firm ( as it were) as a 
Houſe, but fuch as gives a right Tone, and inward 
Vigor to the Viral and Noble Parts. And that Spirit 
encreaſes ſtrength is plain, by them who anointed the 
Wreſtlers, who commanded them to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves by Friction, and ſometime to leave off, always 
keeping carefully thoſe Parts of the Body which were 
ſmear'd and rubb'd. Now the Voice being a Motion of 
the Spirit, not ſuperficially, but firmly ſcared in the 
Bowels, as it were in a Fountain; it encreaſes the Heat, 
thins the Blood, purges every Vein, opens all the Arte— 
ries, neither does it permit the Coagulation or Conden- 
ſation of any ſuperfluous Humour, which would ſettle 
like Dregs in thoſe Veſſels which receive and work our 
Nouriſhment.. Wherefore we ought by much ſpeaking, 
to accuſtom our ſelves to this Exerciſe, and wake it fa- 
miliar to us; or if we ſuſpect that our Bodies are 
weaker, 
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weaker, or more tir d than ordinary by reading or re- 
citing. For what riding in a Coach is, in reſpect of 
Exerciſe, that is Reading or Diſputing ; if you carry 
your Voice ſoftly and low, as it were in the Chariot of 
of another Man's Words, For Diſputes bring with them 
a Vehemence and Contention, adding the Labour of 
the Mind to that of the Body, All paſſionate Noiſe, 
and ſuch as would force our Lungs, ought to be ayoid- 
ed; for irregular and violent ſtrains of our Voice may 
break ſomething within us, or bring us into Conyul- 
fions, But he that has either Read, or Diſputed, 
ought to make ufe of a gentle and tepid Friction, in 
opening the Pores of his Body, as much as is poſſible, 
even to his very Bowels, that ſo his Spirits may be gent- 
ly pacified, and diffuſe themſelyes to the extream Parts 
of his Body. The bounds that this Friction ought not 
to exceed, are, that it be done no longer than it is 
pleaſant to our Senſe, and without pain. For he that 
ſo allays the diſturbance which is within himſelf, and the 
Agitation of his Spirits, that ſuperfluity which remains 
in him, will not be troubleſome to him; and if it be 
unſeaſonable for to walk, or his Buſineſs hinders him, 
it is no great Matter ; for Nature has already received 
Satisfaction. Whether one be at Sea, or in a publick 
Inn, it is not neceſſary that he ſhould be filent, though 
all the Company laugh at him : For where it is no 
ſame to Eat, it is certainly no ſhame to Exerciſe him- 
ſelf; but it is worſe to ſtand in awe of, and be troubled 
with Seamen, Carriers, and Inn-keepers, that laugh at 
you, becauſe you don't play at Ball, or fight with 
your own Shadow ; than that in your Diſcourſe you 
Exerciſe your ſelf by learning others; or enquiring, 
and learning ſomething your ſelf, or elſe call ro mind 
ſomething. For Socrates ſaid, He that uſes the Exerciſe 
of Dancing, had need have a Room big enough to hold 
feven Beds; but he that makes either Singing or Diſ- 
courſe his Exerciſe, may do it either ſtanding or lying 
in any Place. ; 

But this one thing we muſt obſerve, That when we 
are conſcious to our ſelves, that we are too full, or have 
been concern'd with Venus, or labour'd hard, we do 

not 
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not too much ſtrain our Voice, which many Rhetoricr- 
ans and Readers in Philoſophy have done, ſome our of 
Glory and Ambition, ſome for Reward, or private Con- 
tentions, have forc'd themſelves beyond what has been 
convenient. Our Niger, when he was teaching Philoſo- 
phy in Galatia, by chance ſwallowed the Bone of a Fiſh, 
but a Stranger coming to Teach in his place, Niger fear- 
ing he might run away with his Repute, continued to 
Read his Lectures, though the Bone ſtill ſtuck in his 
Throat, from whence a great and hard Inflammation 
ariſing, he, being unable ro undergo the Pain, permit- 
ted a deep Incifion to be made, by which Wound the 
Bone was taken out, but the Wound growing worſe, 
and Rheum falling upon it, it kill'd him: Bur this may 
be mention'd hereafter in its proper place. After Exer- 
ciſe to uſe a cold Bath, is boyiſh, and has more Oſtenta- 
tion in it than Health; for though it may ſeem to har- 
den our Bodies, and make them not ſo ſubject ro out- 
ward Accidents, yet it does more prejudice to the in- 
ward Parts, by hindring Tranſpiration, fixing the Hu- 
mours, and condenſing thoſe Vapours which love Free- 
dom and Tranſpiration. Befides Neceſſity will force 
thoſe who uſe cold Baths, into that cxact and accurate 
way of Diet they would ſo much avoid, and make them 
take care, they be not in the leaſt Extravagant ; for 
every fuch Error is ſure to receive a bitter reproof, But 
a warm Bath is much more pardonable, for it does not 
ſo much deſtroy our natural Vigour and Strength, as it 
does conduce to our Health; laying a ſoft and eaſy 
Foundation for Conegction; preparing thoſe things for 
Digeſtion, which are not eaſily Digeſted, without any 
pain (if they be not very crude and deep lodg'd) and 
freeing us from all inward wearineſs, But when we do 
ſenfibly perceive our Bodies to be indifferent well, or as 
they ought to be; we ſhould omit Bathing, and anoint 
our ſelves by the Fire, which is better, if the Body 
ſtand in need of Heat, for that diſpenſes a warmth 
throughout. But we ſhould make uſe of the Sun, nci- 
ther more, nor leſs, but as the temper of the Air per- 
mits. So much may ſuffice to have been ſaid concerning 


Exerciſes. As for what has been ſaid of Diet before, it 
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any part of it be profitable in inſtructing us how we 
mould allay, and bring down our Appetites; yet there 
ſtill remains one thing more to be advis'd: That if it 
be troubleſome to treat ones Belly, like one broke 
leoſe, and to contend with it, though it has no Ears (as 
Cato ſaid) then ought we to take care, that the quality 
of what we eat, may make the quantity more light ; 
and with all Caution, eat Mears that are ſolid, and ſo 
much Nouriſhment (for it is hard to refuſe them always) 
ſuch as are Fleſh, Cheeſe, dry'd Figs, boyl'd Eggs, but 
eat more freely of thoſe things which are thin and 
light ; ſuch as are moiſt Herbs, Fowl and Fiſh, if they 
be not too fat: For he that eats fuch things as theſe, 
may gratify his Appetite, and yet not oppreſs his Body, 


But ill Digeſtion is chiefly to be feared after Fleſh, for 


it preſently very much clogs us, and leaves ill Relicks be- 
hind it. It is beſt to accuſtom ones felf to eat no Fleſh 
at all, for the Earth affords plenty enough of things, not 
only fit for Nouriſhment, but for Delight and Enjoy- 
ment; ſome of which you may Eat without much pre- 
paration, and others you may make pleaſant to you, by 
adding divers others things to them. But ſince Cuſtom 
is ſo far from being Preternatural, that it is almoſt a 
Second Nature; thus we ought not when we eat Fleſh, 
to do it to the cloying of our Appetites, like Wolves 
or Lions; but only to lay as it were a Foundation, 
and Bulwark for our Nouriſhment, and then to come 
to other Meats and Sawces, which are more agrecable 
to the Nature of our Bodies, and do lefs dull our Ra- 
tional Soul, which ſeems to be enlivened by a light and 
brisk Diet. As for Liquors, we ſhould never make Milk 
our Drink; but rather rake it as Food, it yielding much 
and folid Nouriſhment. As for Wine, we muſt ſay to 
it, as Euripides ſaid to Venus, 


Thy Joys with moderation I would hade; 
And that I ne'er may want them, bumbly crave. 


For Wine is the moſt beneficial of all Drinks, the 
pleaſanteſt Phyſick in the World, and yields the moſt de- 
licious baut-gouſt, if it be drunk in a time when it is 
more feaſonable than Water, Water, not only * 

Wit 
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with Wine, but if it be drunk by ir ſelf, between Wine 
and Water together, it makes the mingled Wine the 
leſs hurtful. We ſhould accuſtom our ſelves therefore 
in our daily Diet, to drink two or three Glaſſes of Wa- 
ter, which will allay the ſtrength of the Wine, and 
make drinking of Water familiar to our Body, that fo 
in a caſe of Neceſſity, it may not be look'd on as a 
Stranger, and we be offended at it. It ſo falls out, that 
ſome have then the greateſt inclination for Wine, when 
there is moſt need they ſhould drink Water ; who when 
they have born the heat of the Sun, and afterwards fall 
into an Horror, or been ſpeaking vehemently, or have 
been more than ordinary Thoughtful about any thing, 
or after any Fatigue or Labour, are of the Opinion, 
That they ought ro drink Wine, as if Nature required 
ſome repoſe for the Body, and ſome Diverſion after its 
Labours ; but Nature requires no ſuch Repoſe (if you 
will call Pleaſure, Repoſe) but defires only ſuch an al- 
teration as ſhall be between Pleaſure and Pain: In which 
caſe we ought to abate of our Diet, and either wholly 
to abſtain from Wine, or drink it allay'd with very 
much mixture of Water: For Wine being ſharp and 
fiery, encreaſes the diſturbances of the Body, exaſperates 
them, and wounds the part affected ; which ſtands more 
in need of being comforted and ſmoothed, which Water 
does the beſt of any thing. If when we are not thirſty 
we ſhould drink warm Water, after Labour, Exerciſe, 
or Heat, we find our inward parts looſened and ſmooth'd 
by it, for the moiſture of Water is gentle and not yio- 
lent; but that of Wine carries a great force in it; 
which is no ways agreeable in the fore-mentioned Caſes. 
And if any one ſhould be afraid that abſtinence would 
bring upon the Body that acrimony and bitterneſs, 
which ſome ſay it will, he is like thoſe Children who 
think themſelves much wrong'd becauſe they may'nt eat 
juſt before the fit of a Fever, The beſt mean between 
both theſe, is drinking of Water, We oftentimes Sa- 
crifice ro Bacchus himſelf without Wine; doing very 
well in accuſtoming our ſelves not to be always defirous 
of Wine. Minos made the Pipe be laid aſide at the Sa- 
crifice, and the Crown when there was Mourning. And 
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we know an afflicted Mind is not at all concerned, ei- 
ther at the Pipe or Crown. But there is no Body ſo 
ſtrong, to which, in Commotion or a Fever, Wine does 
not do a great deal of Injury. The Lydians are repor- 
ted in a Famine, to have ſpent one Day in Eating, and 
the other in Sports and Drollery. But a Lover of Learn- 
ing, and a Friend to the Muſes, when at any time he 
is forc'd to Sup later than ordinary, will not be ſo much 
a Slave to his Belly, as to Jay aſide a Geographical Scheme 
when it is before him, or his Book, or his Lyre; but 
ſtrenuouſly turning himſelf, and taking his Mind off 
from eating, will in the Muſes Name, drive away all 
ſuch deſires, as fo many Harpies from his Table. Wilt 
not the Scythian in the midſt of his Cups, oftentimes 
handle his Bow, and ſing to his Fiddle, thereby rouſing 
up himſelf from that drunkenneſs in which he was im- 
mers'd ? Will a Greek be afraid, becauſe he's laugh'd at, 
by Books and Letters gently to looſen and unbend any 
blind and obſtinate defire? The young Men in Menander, 
when they were drinking, were trepan'd by a Bawd, 
which brought in to them a Company of handſom and 
richly attired Women; but every one of them, as he 
ſaid, kept their Eyes upon the Banquet they were eat- 
ing, not one of them daring to look upon them. Lo- 
yers of Learning have many fair and pleaſant Diverſions, 
if they can no other, way keep in their canine and bru- 
tiſh Appetites when they ſee the Fable ſpread, The 
bawling of ſuch Fellows. as anoint Wraftlers, and the 


f Opinion of Pedagogues, that difcourſe of Learning ar 
Table, hinders our Nouriſhment, and dulls ones Head, 


15 indeed of force then, when we are about to reſolve 
a Fallacy, or diſpute who is the beſt Man at Table. For 
tho? the Brains of the Bird they call a Phenix, be very 
ſweet, yet they ſay they'll cauſe the Head-ach. To di- 
ſcourſe of Logic at Meals, is not indeed a very delicious 
Banquet, bur is rather troubleſom, and pains ones Head; 
but they who will not give us leave to diſcourſe Philo- 
ſophically, or ask any queſtion, or read any thing at 
Table, tho' it be of thoſe things which are more de- 
cent and profitable, than pleaſantly merry, we'll defire 
them not to trouble us, but to leave ſuch things to the 

| Atbletes 
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Atbletes in the Xyſtum, and the Palgftra, who have laid 
afide their Books, and are wont to ſpend their whole 
time in Jeers and ſcurrilous Jeſts: Who are, as Ariſto 
wittily expreſſes it, like the Pillars in the Gymnafiam, viz. 
very fine Things, but notwithſtanding they are but 
Stones, But we muſt obey our Phyſicians, who adviſe us 
to keep ſome interval between Supper and Sleep, and not 
to heap up together a great deal of Victuals in our Sto- 
machs, and ſo ſhorten our Breath, leſt we preſently by 
crude and fermenting Aliment over-charge our Conco- 
tion, but keep our reſpiration free and open. As thoſe 
who have a Mind to exerciſe themſelves after Supper, 
do not do it by Running or Wraſtling, but rather by 
gentle Exerciſe, ſuch as Walking or Dancing: So when 
we intend to exerciſe our Minds aſter Supper, we are 
not to do it with any thing of Bufinefs, or Care, 
or thoſe Sophiſtical Diſputes, which bring us into a 
vain-glorious and violent Contention. Burt there arc 
many Queſtions in Natural Philoſophy which are eaſy 
and probable; there are many Diſquiſitions which relate 
to Manners, which pleaſe the Mind (as Homer expreſſes 
it) and do no way diſcompoſe it. Queſtions in Hiſtory 
and Poetry have been by ſome ingenioufly called, A ſe- 
cond Courſe to an ingenious Man and a Scholar. There 
are Diſcourſes which are no way troubleſom ; and be- 
fides, Fables may be told. Nay, it is eafier to diſcourſe 

of the Pipe and Lyre, or hear them diſcours'd of, than 
it is to hear either of them played on. The quantity 

of Time allow'd for this exerciſe, is till our Meat be 

gently ſertled within us, ſo that our Cogcoction has 

power enough to maſter it. Ariſtotle is of Opinion, 

That to walk after Supper, ſtirs up our natural Heat; 

but to fleep, if it be ſoon after, choaks it. Others 

again ſay, That Reſt keeps Concoction, and that mo- 

tion diſturbs it. Hence ſome walk immediately after 

Supper: Others chuſe rather to keep themſelves tilt. 

But that Man ſeems to obtain the deſign of both, who 

cheriſhes and keeps it quiet, not immediately dejecting 

or dulling his Mind: But as has been ſaid, gently di- 

ſtributing and lightuing his Spirits, either by hearing 

or ſpeaking ſome pleaſant Thing: and not ſuch as ra 

eiche: 
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either mole or oppreſs us. Medicinal Vomits and Pur- 
ges, which are the bitter reliefs of Gluttony, are not 
ro be attempted without great neceſſity. The manner 
of many is to fill themfelyes, becauſe they are empty; 
and again, becauſe they are full, to empty themſelves 
contrary to Nature; being no leſs tormented with being 
ſull, than being empty; and are troubled at their fulneſs, 
as being a hindrance of their Pleaſure, and are always 
emptying themſelves, that they may prepare a place for 
it. The damage in theſe Caſes is evident: For the Body 
is diſorder'd, and, as it were, torn by both theſe. It is 
an inconvenience that always attends a Vomit, that it 
increaſes and gives nouriſhment to this inſatiable hu- 
mour, For hunger, like an interrupted Stream, is 
rough and troubleſom ; and though it is not always ill, 
yet it forces a Man to his Meat, not with that Appetite 
to it which he ought to have, but ſuch an one as is the 
effect of thoſe Inflammations the Phyſic he took has 
made in him. Wherefore his Pleafures are ſhort and 
imperfect, and in the enjoyment are very furious and 
unquiet z upon which there comes diftentions, and our 
Pores and Spirits are affected, and ſo receive thoſe Re- 
licks which will nat wait for a natural Evacuation, but 
abound in the Body ſo much, that it is like a Ship over- 
loaded with Ballaſt, where it is more neceſſary to throw 
ſomething over-board, than to take any thing more in. 
Thoſe diſturbances in our Bell ies which are cauſed by 
Phyſick, corrupt and conſume our inward Parts, and 
do rather increaſe our ſuperfluous Humours, than bring 
them away; Which is as if one that was troubled at 
the number of Greebs that inhabited the City, ſhould 
call in the Arabians and Scytkians, 

Some are ſo much mittaksn, That upon their voiding 
their cuſtomary and natural ſuperfluitics, take pre- 
fently Cuidian-berries, or £cammony, or ſome other harſh 
and incongruous Phyfick, which is more fit to be carried 
away by Purge, than it is able ro purge us. Ir is beſt 
therefore by a moderate and regular Diet to keep our 
Body in order, ſo that it may command it ſelf, as to 
fulneſs or emptineſs. If at any time there be a neceſlity, 
we may take a Vomit, but without Phyſick, or much 
tampering 
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tampering; and ſuch an one as will nor cauſe any great q 

diſturbance, For as Linnen Cloths when they are waſh'd F* £l 
with Soap and Nitre, are more worn out, than when 
they are waſl'd with Water only; ſo Phyſical Vomits h 
corrupt and deftroy the Body. If at any time we are wy 
coſtive, there is no Medicine better than fome ſort of 


Meats, which will purge you gently and with eaſe; the N x 
Trial of which is very uſual, and the uſe of them with- | © 
out any pain. Burt if it will not yield to thoſe, we may = 


drink Water for ſome days, or faſt, or take a Clyſter, 
rather than take any troubleſom purging Phyfick ; which pat 
moſt Men are inclind'd to do, like thoſe ſort of o) | 


men which take things on purpoſe to miſcarry, that ey 
they may be empty and begin afreſh. But to lay $4) 
aſide theſe things: There are ſome on the other ſide * 
are too exact in enjoyning themſelves to periodical and | je N 
ſet Faſts, doing amiſs in learning Nature to want, when PR 
there is no occaſion for it, and making that abſtinence | oY 
neceſſary which is not, which will in time require its r. 
accuſtomed way of living. It is better to ule thoſe 1 
In junctions we lay upon our Bodies with more freedom, 1 
and when we have no ill Symptom or ſuſpicion upon N 
us, ſo to order our Diet as has been ſaid, that our Bo- my 
dies may be always obedient to any change, and not on 
be enſlaved or ty'd up to one manner of living; nor ſo f by 
exactly regarding the times. numbers and periods of = 
our Actions. For it is a Life neither fafe. eaſy, poli- 5 ; 
tic. nor like a Man; but ſuch as is mor? like the life of £ Ju 
an Oyſter, or the Trunk of a Tree, to live ſo without : = 
any variety, and in reſtraint as to our Meat, abſtinence, Eq 

motion and reſt ; caſting our ſelves into a gloomy. idle, | Bo 
ſolitary, unſociable and inglorious way of living. not 6 
reaching the Terms of Civility ; at leaſt I may ſay in 13 
my Opinion: For Healtʒi is not to be purchas'd by £ : 
floth and idleneſs, for thoſe are chief Inconveniences | - 
of Sickneſs; and there is no difference between him Tt 
who thinks to enjoy his Health by idleneſs and quiet, ſic 
and him who thinks to preſerve his Eyes by not uſing We 
them, and his Voice by not ſpeaking. For ſuch a Man's tri 
Healch will not he any advantage to him in the per- 8 


formance of many things he is obliged to, as a Man. 
Idleneſs 
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Idleneſs can never be ſaid to conduce to Health, for it 
deſtroys the very end of it. Nor is it true, That they 
are the moſt Healthful that do leaſt. For Xenocrates 
was not more Healthful than Phocion; or Tbeophraſtus 
than Demetrius. 

It ſignified nothing to Epicurus or his Followers, as 
to that ſo much talk'd of good Habit of Body, that 
they declined all Buſineſs, though it were never ſo Ho- 
nourable. We ought to preſerve the Natural Conſti- 
tution of our Bodies by other means, knowing every 
part of our Life is capable of Sickneſs and Health. 

The contrary Advice is to be given to thoſe who 
are concerned in publick Buſineſs, to that which Plato 
gave his Scholars: For he was wont when he came to 
his School, to ſay, Sce, Children, that you take ſome lea- 
ſure in every good Action you do. Now to thoſe that are 
in public Office, our Advice is, That in every honeſt 
and neceſſary Action they uſe Induſtry, not tiring 
their Bodies with ſmall or inconſiderable things. For 
many upon accident torment themſelves with Watch- 
ings, Journies, running up and down for no Adyan- 
tage, or with any good Deſign; but only that they 
may do others an Injury, or that they envy them, or 
are Competitors with them, or that they hunt after 
unprofitable and empty Glory. To ſuch as theſe, I 
think Democritus chiefly ſpoke, when he ſaid, That if 
the Body ſhould ſummon the Soul before a Court of. 
Judicature, it would be found to have done the Body 
many ill Offices. Likewiſe Theophraſtus was in the right, 
when he ſaid Metaphorically, That the Soul 1s a great 
deal of Rent behind-hand to its Landlord the Body, 
For the Body is very much inconvenienc'd by the Soul, 
when it is uſed beyond Reaſon, and there 1s not care 
enough taken of it. For when it is in Paſſion, Action, 


or any Concern, it does not at all confider the Be- 


dy. Jaſon being ſomewhat our of Humour, ſaid, 
That in little Things we ought not to ſtand upon Ju- 
ſtice, that in greater Things we may be ſure to do it. 
We, and that in Reaſon, adviſe any publick Man to 
trifle and play with little Things; and in ſuch Caſes 
to indulge himſelf, ſo that in worthy ans great Con- 

cerns 
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cerns he does not bring a dull, tir'd, and weary Body, 
but ſuch an one as is the better for having lain ftill; 
like a Ship in the Dock, that when there is occafion to 
call in the Soul to Buſineſs, it may be as willing to fol- 
low it as a wean'd Colt does the Mare. Upon which 
account, when Buſineſs gives us leave, we ought to re- 
freſh our Bodies, neither grudging them Sleep, nor 
Dinner, nor that Eaſe which is the Medium between 
Pain and Pleaſure, not raking that Courſe which ma- 
ny do, that thereby wear out their Bodies by the ma- 
ny changes they expoſe them to, making them like hot 
Iron thrown into cold Water ; by ſoftning and trou- 
bling them with Pleaſures, after they have been very 
much oppreſt with Labour. And on the other fide, 
after they have opened their Bodies, and made them 
tender, either by Wine or Venery, they exerciſe them 
either at the Bar, or at Court, or enter upon ſome 
other Bufineſs which requires earneſt and yigorous 
Action. | 

Heraclitus when he was in a Dropſy, defired his Phy- 
fician to bring a Drought upon his Body, for it had a 
glut of Rain. Moſt Men are very much in the wrong, 
who after bcing tired, or having laboured, or faſted, 
effeminate, and, as it were, diſſolve their Bodies in 
Pleaſure, and again force and diſtend them after thoſe 
Pleaſures : Nature does not require that the Body 
Mould be made amends at that rate. But an intem- 


perate and laviſh Mind, after it has been taking pains, 


like the Sea-men, runs into Pleaſures and Delights, 
tho” to its Injury, and again falls upon Buſineſs, ſo that 
Nature can have no reſt, or leave to enjoy that Tem- 
per and Calmneſs which it does defire, but by their ir- 
regularity is troubled and tormented. Thoſe that have 
any Diſcretion, never ſo much as offer Pleaſure to a 
tir'd Body, neither does it altogether require it, nor 
they ſo much as think of it, their Minds being in- 
tent upon that Employ they are in, either the Delight 
or Diligence of the Soul getting the Maſtery over all 
other Deſires. Epaminondas is reported wittily to have 
ſaid of a good Man that died in the time of the Leufr:- 
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die, when there was ſo much Buſineſs ſtirring ? It may 


truly be ask'd concerning a Man that is either of pub- 


' Tick Employ, or a Scholar, what Time can ſuch a Man 
- ſpare, either to debauch his Stomach, or be drunk, 


or laſcivious? For ſuch Men, after they have done their 


- Buſineſs, allow quiet and repoſe to their Bodies, reckon- 


ing not only unprofitable Pains, but unneceſſary Plea- 
ſures to be Enemies to Nature, and avoid them as ſuch, 
I have heard that Tiberius cæſar was wont to ſay, That 
he was a ridiculous Man that held forth his Hand to a 
Phyfician after Sixty. But it ſeems to me to be a little 
too ſeverely ſaid. But this is certain, That every Man 
ought to have skill in his own Pulſe, for they are very 
different in every Man; neither ought he to be igno- 
rant of the Temper of his own Body, as to heat and 
cold, or what things do him good, and what hurt. 
For he has no Senſe, and is both a blind and lame In- 
habitant of his Body, that muſt learn theſe things 
from another, and muſt ask his Phyſicians whether it 
is better with him in Winter or Summer ; or whether 
moiſt or dry things agree beſt with him; or whether 
his Pulſe be frequent, or vary. For it is neceſſary and 
eaſy to know ſuch things by Cuſtom and Experience. 
It is convenient to underſtand more what Meats and 
Drinks are wholſom, than what are pleaſant; and to 
have more skill in what is good for the Stomach, than 
in thoſe things that are not; and thoſe things that are 
eaſy of Digeſtion, than thoſe things that grarify our 
Palate. For it is no leſs ſcandalous to ask a Phyfician 
what is eaſy, and what is hard of Digeſtion, and what 
will agree with your Stomach, and what not, than it is 
to ask what is ſweer, and what bitter, and what ſour, 
They now a-days correct their Cooks, being able well 
enough to tell what is roo ſweet, too ſalt, or roo ſour, 
bur themſelves don't know what will be light or eaſy 
of Digeſtion, and agrecable to them. Therefore in the 
ſeaſoning of Broth Ss ſeldom err, but they do ſo ſcur- 
vily pickle themſelves every Day, as to afford work 
enough for the Phyſician, For that Pottage is not ac- 
counted beſt that is the ſweeteſt; but they mingle bit- 
Ter and ſweet together. But they force the Body to par- 
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take of many, and thoſe cloying Pleaſures, either not 
knowing, or not remembring, that in things that are 
healthful and beneficial to Nature, ſhe takes pla- 
ſure without any regret or repentance afterward. ' We 
ought alſo to know what things are cognate to, and 
convenient for, our Bodies, and be able to direct a pro- 
per Diet to any one upon any Change of Weather, or 
any other Circumſtance. As for thoſe Inconvenienc ics 
which Sordidneſs and Poverty bring upon many, as ga- 
thering of Fruit, continual Labour, and running about, 
and want of reſt, which fall heavy upon the weaker 
parts of the Body, and ſuch as are inwardly infirm, we 
need not fear that any Man of Employ, or a Scholar, 
mould be troubled with them, to whom our preſent 
Diſcourſe belongs. But there is a ſevere ſort of ſordid- 
neſs, which they ought to avoid, as to their Studies, by 
which they are forc'd many times to neglect their Body, 
oftentimes denying it a ſupply, when it has done its 
work, making the Mortal Part of us do its ſhare in work 
as well as the Immortal, and the Earthly Part as much 
as the Heavenly. But, as the Ox ſaid ro his Fellou- 
ſervant the Camel, when he refuſed to eaſe him of his 
Burthen, it won't be long before you carry my Burthen 
and me too. Which fell out to be true, when the Or 
died, So it happens to the Mind when it refuſes that 
little relaxation and comfort which it needs in its La- 
bour, within a little while afrer a Fever or Vertigo 
ſeizes us, and then Reading, Diſcourfing and Diſputing 
muſt be laid aſide, and it is forc'd to partake of the 
Body's Diſtemper, Plato therefore rightly exhorts us, 
Not to employ the Mind without the Body, nor Body 
without the Mind, but to keep them like a pair of 
Horſes; and when at any time the Body toils and la- 
bours with the Mind, then to be the more careſul of 
it, by kceping it in its beloved Health, believing 
that it obliges us with the beſt of things, when it is no 
impediment to us in Buſineſs or Diſcourſe, or the Know- 

ledge and Enjoyment of Vertue. | 
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How a Man may receive Advantage 
from, and be Profited by, his Enemies. 


Render'd into Engliſh by John Hartcliffe, Fellow 
of King's Colledge in Cambridge. 


— 
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OT to mention, CORNELIUS PULCHER, your 
gentle, as well as skilful Adminiſtration of publick 
Affairs, for which Goodneſs and Humanity you have 
gotten an Intereſt in Mankind, we clearly perceive, that 
in your private Converſation, you have made a quiet 
and peaceable way of living, your choi:e and continual 
practice. By theſe means you are juſtly eſteemed a uſe- 
ful Member of the Common-wealth in general, and 
alſo a friendly, affable Companion to thoſe who famili- 
arly Converſe with you; as being a Perſon free from 
all ſour, rough and peeviſh Humours. For, as it is 
ſaid of crete, we may by great chance diſcover one ſin- 
gle Region of the World, that never afforded any Dens 
or Coverts for wild Beaſts: * But thro” the long ſuc- 
ceſſion of Ages, even to this Time, there ſcarce ever was 
a State or Kingdom, that hath not ſuffered under Envy, 
Hatred, Emulation, the Love of Strife, fierce and un- 
ruly Paſſions, of all others the moſt productive of En- 
mity and Ill-will among Men. Nay, if nothing elſe 
will bring to paſs, Familiarity will at laſt breed Con- 
tempt, and the very Friendſhip of Men doth frequent- 
ly draw them into Quarrels, that prove ſharp, and 
ſometimes implacable. Which that wiſe Man Chilo did 
well underſtand, who, when he heard another aſſert, 
that he had no Enemy, ask'd him very pertinently, 
whether he had no Friend ? In my Judgment therefore 
It is abſolutely neceſſary, that a Man, eſpecially if he 
lit at the Helm, and be ingaged to ſteer the Govern- 
* The greateſt Miſchiefs ariſe from the want of Luve and 
Charity for one another, : 
Vol, I, N x ment, 
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ment, ſhould watchfully obſerve every poſture and mo- 
tion of his Enemy, and ſubſcribe to Xenopbon's Opi- 
nion in this Caſe; who hath ſet it down as a Maxim 
of the greateſt Wiſdom, for a Man to make the beſt 
Advantage he can of him, that is his Adverſary. 

. Wherefore having lately determined to write ſome- 
what on this Argument, I have now gathered together 
all my ſcattered Thoughts and Meditations upon it, 
which I have ſent to you, digeſted into as plain a Me- 
thod as I could; forbearing all along to mention thoſe 
Precepts and Obſcrvations 1 have heretofore made and 
written concerning Civil Government, becauſe I know 
you have that Treatiſe at your Hand, and often under 
your Eye. 

Our Anceſtors were well ſatisfied and content, if 
they could ſafely guard themſelves from the vio- 
lent Incurſions of wild Beaſts ; if they could live ſe- 
cure from the Injuries thoſe Creatures might bring up- 
on them. But their Poſterity have laid down their 
Weapons of Defence, and have invented a quite con- 
trary uſe of them, making them ſerviceable to ſome of 
the chief ends of humane Life. For their Fleſh ſerved 
for Food, and their Hair for Cloathing, Medicines and 
Antidotes were deviſed out of their Entrails, and their 
Skins were converted into Armour. So that we may 
upon good grounds fear, that if theſe ſupplies had fail- 
ed; their manner of Life would have appear'd Savage; 
deſtitute of convenient Food and Rayment, barbarous 
and naked. 

Although our Fore-fathers receiv'd theſe benefits and 
comforts from the very Beaſts; yet ſome Men ſuppoſe 
themſelves happy and ſecure enough, provided they 
eſcape all harm from Enemies, not regarding Xenophor's 
Judgment, whom they ought to credit in this Matter, 
that every Man, endowed with common Senſe and Un- 
derftanding, may (if he pleaſe) make his oppolites 
very uſeful and profitable to him. 


— 


— 
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Becauſe then we cannot live in this World out of 
the Neighbourhood of ſuch as will continually labour 
to do us injury, or oppoſe us; Let us ſearch out ſome 
way, whereby this advantage and profit frem Encmics 
may be acquired, 

The beſt experienc'd Gard'ner cannot ſo change the 
Nature of every Tree, as that it ſhall yield pleaſant 
* and well taſted Fruit; neither can the craftieſt Huntſ- 
man tame every Beaſt. One therefore makes the beſt 
* uſe he can of his Trees; the other of his Beaſt : Al- 
though the firſt perhaps are barren and dry; the lat- 
ter, wild and ungovernable, So Sea water is unwhole- 

ſom, and not to be draak ; yet it affords Nouriſhment 
to all ſorts of Fiſh, and ſerves as it were for a Chariot 


] to convey thoſe, who viſit Foreign Countries, The 
b Satyr at firſt imagined the fire would have kiſſed him 
: in its embraces, but Prometheus the Tragedian bids him 
z take heed, elſe he might have cauſe to lament the loſs 
C of his beard, if he came too near that, which burns 
p all it touches. Yer this very Fire is a moſt beneficial | 
| thing to Mankind; it beſtows upon us the Bleſſings both 
Y of Light and Heat; and ſerves thoſe who know how to 
d uſe it, for the moſt excellent Inſtrument of Mechanic 4 
Ir Arts. Directed by theſe examples, we may be able to | 
danke right meaſures of our Enemies, conſidering, that by | 
one handle or other, we may lay hold of them for the *% 
A, uſe and benefit of our Lives; tho? otherwiſe they may 4 
and appear very untractable, and hurtful to us. 

There are many things, which, when we have ob- 
1d tained them by much Labour and Sweat, become nau- 
ſe ſeous, ungrateful, and directly contrary to our Inclina- 
7 tions: But there are ſome you know who can turn the 


very 4 Indiſpoſitions of their Bodies into an occaſion of 
wt Reſt and freedom from Buſineſs : And hard Pains that 


'o- have fallen upon many Men, have rendred them only 

Few the more robuſt, well-breath'd through vigorous Ex- 

erciſe. There are others, who, as Diogenes and Crates 

F Fre the moſt dangerous, and yet the maſt uſeful Element, 
e 


4 Some Benefit may be gathered ſrom the worſt Accigents 


Life, 
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did, have made Baniſhment from their Native Coun- 
try, and loſs of all their Goods, a means to paſs out of 
a troubleſom World, into the quiet and ſerene ſtate of 
Philoſophy, and mental Contemplation : So the Stoic 
Zeno welcom'd the good Fortune, when he heard the 
Ship was broken, wherein his Adventures were; becauſe 
ſhe had reduc'd him to a torn Coat; to the Safety and 
Innocence of a mean and low Condition. For as ſome 
Creatures of ſtrong Conſtitutions, eat Serpents, and 
digeſt them well; nay, there are ſome, whoſe Stomachs 
can by a ſtrange, powerful heat, concoct Shells or Stones : 
So on the contrary, there are the weak and diſeaſed, 
who loath eyen Bread and Wine, the moſt agreeable, 
and beſt Supports of human Life. 

The Fooliſh and Inconſiderate ſpoil the very Friend- 
ſhips they are ingaged in: But the Wiſe and Prudent 
make good uſe of the Hatred and Enmity of Men 
againſt them : To thoſe then who are diſcreet and cau- 
tious, the moſt malignant and worſt part of Enmity, 
becomes advantagious and uſeful. But what is this you 
talk of all this while? An Enemy is ever diligent and 
watchful, to contrive Stratagems, and lay Snares for us, 
not omitting any opportunity, whereby he may carry 
on his malicious Purpoſes: f He lays Siege to our whole 
Life, and turns Spy into the moſt minute Action of it: 
Not as Lynceus is ſaid to look into Oaks and Stones, but 
by arts of Infinuation he gets to the knowledge of our 
Secrets, by our Boſom Friend, domeſtic Servant, and 
intimate Acquaintance: As much as poſſibly he can, he 
enquires what we have done, and labours to dive into 
the moſt hidden Counſels of our Minds. Nay, our 
Friends do often eſcape our Notice, either when they 
die, or are fick, becauſe we are careleſs and neglect 
them; but we are apt toexamin, and pry curiouſly in- 
to the very Dreams of our Enemies. 

— ge — 

* Some of the beſt Rules and Meaſures of Life are to be 
learn'd from Enemies, 

Enemies are more ſharp fighted than Friends, in diſcover- 
ing our Faults, 


— 


Now 


7 
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Now our Enemy (to gratify his Ill-will towards us) 
doth acquaint himſelf with the Infirmities both of our 
Bodies and Mind, with the Debts we have contracted, 
and with all the differcnces that ariſe in our Families, 
all which he knows, as well, if not better than our 
ſelves : He Ricks faſt to our Faults, and chiefly makes, 
his invidious Remarks upon them; nay, our moſt de- 
paved Aﬀections, that are the worſt Diſtempers of our 
Minds, are always the Subjects of his enquiry; juſt as Vul- 
tures parſue putrid Fleſh, noiſom and corrupted Car- 
caſſes, becauſe they have no perception of thoſe that 
are Sound and in Health : So our Enemies catch at our 
Failings and then they ſpread them abroad by uncha- 
ritable and ill-natur'd Reports. 

Hence we are taught this uſcfal Leſſon for the dire- 
ion and management of our Converſations in the 
World, that we be circumſpect and wary in every thing 
we ſpeak or do, as if our Enemy always ſtood at our 
Elbows, and overlook'd every Action: Hence we learn 
to lead blameleſs and inoffenſive Lives: This will be- 
get in us vehement defires, and earneſt endeavours of 
reſtraining diſorderly Paſſions : This will fill our Miro 
with good Thoughts and Meditations, and with ſtrong 
Reſolutions to proceed in a vertuous and harmleſs 
Courſe of Life. 

For as thoſe Common-Wealths and Cities know beſt 
how to value the Happineſs of having good and whol- 
ſom Laws; as they do moſt admire, and love the ſafe- 
ty of a quiet and peaceable Conſtitution of Things, 
who have been harraſs'd by unnatural Wars, or have 
endured long Sieges: ſo thoſe Perſons whom that Wiſ- 
zom hath brought to live ſoberty, which tlie fear and 
awe of Enemies hath infuſed, hath taught to condemn 
av Man, and in all their behaviour to demean them- 
ic!ves courteouſly, are by degrees (they know not how} 
drawn into a habit of living ſo, as to offend no Body, 
and their Manners are compoſed and fixed in their obe- 
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ä * The Foundation of a gond Government over 4 Man's ſelf, 
's to be laid in the command of the Paſſions. 
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dience to Vertue by cuſtom and uſe. 4 For they always 


carry in their Minds that ſaying of Homer, if we act any 
thing amiſs, Priam will laugh at us, and all his Brood : 
Our Enemies will pleaſe themſelves, and ſcoff at our 
Defects ;. therefore we will do nothing that is ridiculous, 
Kaful, baſe or ignoble, leſt we become a laughing ſtock 
to ſach as do not love us. 

In the Theater we often ſee great Artiſts in Muſick 
and Singing very ſupine and remiſs, doing nothing as 
they ſhould, whilſt they play or ſing alone, but. when- 
ever they challenge one another, and contend for Ma- 
ſtery; they do not only rouze up themſelves, but they 


tune their Inſtruments more carefully, they are more 


curious in the choice of their Strings, and they try their 
Notes in frequent and more harmonious Conſorts: * Juſt 
fo-a Man, who hath an Adverſary perpetually to rival 
him in the well ordering of his Life and Reputation, is 
thereby rendred more prudent in what he does; looks 
after his Actions more cireumſpectly, and takes as much 
care of the accuratencſs of them, as the Muſician does 
of his Lute or Organ. For Evil hath this peculiar 
Quality in it, that it dreads an Enemy, more than a 
Friend. For this cenfe Nafica, when fome thought the 
Foman Affairs were eſtabliſhed for ever in Peace and 
Safety, after they had eraz'd Carthage, and enſlav'd 


Greece, delares, that even, then they were in the great- 


eſt danger of all, and moſt likely to be yndone, becauſe 
there were none left. whom they might ill fear, and 


ſtand in ſome awe of; || And here may be inſerted that 


wiſe and ſacetious Anſwer of Diogenes to one chat ask'd 
him, how he might be reveng'd of his Enemy: The 
only way, ſays he, to gall and fret him effectually, is, 


— — — — 8.—— 


man Life. 
* A good Life compared to Muſich; for they, who make Fer- 
tue the ſcope of their Adions, proceed in Harmony and Order. 
{| Our Author bad rather that it ſhould be ſaid, there ne- 
ver was a Man called Plutarch, than that others ſhould re- 
port be was prone to Anger or Revenge on the leaſt occaſions. 


far. 
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for your ſelf ro appear a good and honeſt Man, The 
common People are generally envious, and are vexed in 
their Minds, as oft as they ſee the Cartle of thoſe 
they have no kindneſs for, their Dogs, or their Horſes, 
in a thriving Condition; they figh, grin, ſet their 
Teeth, and ſhew all the Tokens of a malicious Tem- 
p:r, When they behold their Fields well Till'd, or their 
Gardens adorn'd and beſet with Flowers : If theſe things 
make em ſo reſtleſs and nneaſy, what doſt thou think 
they would do, what a Torment would it be to them, 
if thou Mouldſt demonſtrate thy ſelf in the Face of the 
World to be in all thy Carriage a Man of impartial Ju- 
ſtice, a ſound Underſtanding, unblameable Integrity, 
of a ready and eloquent Speech, ſincere and upright in 
all your Dealings, ſober and temperate in all that you 
Eat or Drink; ever enjoying ſuch a privacy within 
your ſelf, ſuch a reſervedneſs of Mind, as may ſupply 
you with good and ſeaſonable Advice upon all occaſions. 

Thoſe that are conquered, faith * Pindar, muſt ſeal 
up their Lips; they dare not open their Mouths, no, 
not to mutter, or repine at their hard fate. 

But all Men in theſe Circumſtances are not ſo re- 
trained; but ſuch chiefly as come behind their Oppo- 
ſites in the practice of Diligence, Honeſty, Greatneſs of 
Mind, Humanity and Beneficence : Theſe are beautiful 
and glorious Vertues, that are too pure and great to be 
touch'd by an ill Tongue; that ſtop the Mouths of 
Backbiters, and command them to be ſilent. 

We muſt therefore make it our Buſineſs to be better 
than other Men, if we would vex them that hate us: 
We muſt not reproach our Adverſary for an effeminate 
and debauch'd Perſon. or one of a booriſh and filthy 
Converſation : But inſtead of throwing this Dirt, we 
our ſelves muſt be remarkable for a ſteady Vertue, and 
a well-goyern'd Behaviour; we mult ſpeak the Truth, 
+ carry our ſelves civilly and juſtly towards all who hold 
any Correſpondence, or maintain any Commerce with 


1 
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* Pindar was Plutarch's cνt y- man, a Native of Bæotia. 


I Courteouſn: ſs and Humanity recommended to the Praftice 
of all Men. 
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us. But if at any time a Man is ſo tranſported by 
Paſſion, as to utter any bitter Words; he muſt take 
heed, that he himſelf be not chargeable for thoſe 
Crimes for which he upbraids others: He muſt deſcend 
into himſelf, examin, and cleanſe his own Breaſt, that 
no putreſaction, nor rottenneſs be lodg'd there: Other- 
wiſe he will be condemn'd as the Phyſician is by the 
Tragedian, for pretending to heal other Men's Diſtem- 
pers, at the ſame time in which his own Sores run, and 
ſtink in every ones Noſtrils. 

If a Man ſhould jeer you, and ſay that you are a 
Dunce, and Illiterate : Upon this Motive you ought to 
apply your Mind to the taking of pains in the ſtudy of 
Philoſophy, and all kinds of Learning: If he abuſes 
you for a Coward, then raiſe up your Mind to a cou- 
ragions Manlineſs, and an undaunted boldneſs of Spi- 
Tit : If he tells you, you are laſcivious and wanton ; 
this ſcandal may be wiped off by having your Mind 
barr'd up againſt all Impreſſions of Luſt, and your di- 


ſcourſe free from the leaſt Obſcenity. Theſe are allow- 


able Returns, and the moſt cutting ſtroaks you can give 
your Enemy; there being nothing that carries in it more 
baſeneſs and diſkonour, than that ſcandalous Cenſures 
ſhould fall back upon the Head of him, who was the 
firſt Author of them. For as the B-ams of the Sun re- 
verberated, do moſt ſeverely affect and puniſh weak 
Eyes; ſo thoſe Calumnies are moſt vexatious and into- 
lerable, which Truth retorts back upon the firſt Broach- 
ers of them. Inſomuch that Plato, when he was in 
Company with any Perſons that were guilty of unhand- 
ſome Actions, was wont thus to reflect upon himſelf, 
and ask this Queſtion; Am I of the like Temper and 
Diſpoſition with theſe Men? In like manner whoſoever 
paſſes a hard cenſare upon another Man's life, ſhould 
preſently make uſe of * Self- examination, and enquire 
what his own is; by which means he will come to know 
what bis Failings are, and how to amend 'em: Thus 
the very Cenſures and Back-bitings of his Enemy wall 
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* The examination of a Men's Sclf,, the bit way to ref rm 


bis Manners, 


redound 
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redound to his Ad vantage, when in it ſelf this cenſo- 
rious Humour is a very vain, empty and uſeleſs thing. 
For every one will laugh at, and deride that Man, who 


- is at the ſame time crooked and bald-pated, when he 


makes ſport with the natural deformities of his Bre- 
thren : It being a very ridiculous unaccountable thing, 
to ſcoff at another for thoſe very Imper fections, for 
which you your ſelf may be abuſed : As Leo Byzantinus 
replied upon the crooked Man, who in Drollery reflect- 
ed on the weakneſs of his Eycs : You mock me for that 
to which Mankind are liable, and they cannot help it; 
which is trae, and as plain, as the Bunch on your Back. 

Wherefore no Man ſhould arraign another of A- 
dultery, when he himſelf is addicted to a more Beſtial 
Vice: Neither may one Man juſtly accuſe another 
of Extravagancy or Looſeneſs, when he himſelf is 
Stingy and Covetous. Alcmeon told Adraſtus, that he 
was near a- kin to a Woman that kill'd her Husband 
to which Adraſlus gave a very pat and ſharp anſwer : 
Thou with thy own hands didſt murder thy Mother. 
Aſter the ſame Sarcaſtical way of jeſting, did Domitius 


as Craſſus, whether he did not weep for the death of 


the Lamprey that was bred in his Fiſh-pond : To which 
Craſſus makes this preſent reply, Did you not alſo cry 
gricyouſly, when you carried out three Wives to their 
Burial ? 

Whence we may infer, that it behoves every Man, 
who takes upon him to correct or cenſure another, not 
to be roo clamorous or merry upon his Faults, nor to 
be guilty of any ſuch Crime, as may expoſe him to the 
Chaſtiſement and Reproach of others. For the great 
God ſeems to haye given that Commandment of Know 
thy Self, to thoſe Men more eſpecially, who are apt to 
make Remarks upon other Men's Actions, and forget 
themſelyes : So, as Sophocles hath well obſerved, they 
often hear that which they would not, becauſe they al- 
low themſelves the liberty of talking what they pleaſe. 

This is the uſe that may be lawfully made of cenſu- 
ring and judging our Enemies; that be ſure we may 
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not be culpable for the ſame Miſdemeanors which we 

condemn in them: On the contrary, we may reap no- 
leſs Advantage from our being: jadged and cenſured by 
our Enemies: In this Caſe Antiſthenes ſpake incompara- 

bly well, 4 That if a Man would lead a ſecure and 

tinblameaþle Life, it was neceſſary that he ſhould have 
either very ingenuous and honeſt Friends, or very bad 

Enemies; becauſe the firſt by their kind Admonitions 
would keep him from ſinning; the latter by their 
evil Words, and vehement Invectives. 

But foraſmuch as in theſe Times Friendſhip is grown 
almoſt Speechleſs, and hath left off that freedom it did 
ance uſe : When Flattery: and friendly Counſel is forced 
20 hold its Tongue : Therefore we muſt expect to hear 
Truth only from the Mouths of Enemies. As Telephus, 
when he could find no Phyſician that he could confide 
in, as his Friend, thought then, his Adverſaries Lance 
would* moſt probably- "heal his Wound: So he that. 
hath no Friend to give him Advice, and to reprove 
him in what he acts amiſs, muſt bear paticntly the 
Rebukes of an Enemy, and thereby learn to amend the 
Errors of his Ways; conſidering ſeriouſly the Object, 


which theſe ſevere Cenſures aim at, and not what the 
Perſon is, who makes them. For as he, who deſigned 


the death of promot heus the Tb. lian, inſtead of giy ing 
the fatal blow, only launch'd a ſwelling that he had; 
which did really preſerye his Life, and freed him from 
the hazard of approaching Death : Juſt ſo may the 
Farfſt reprehenſions of Enemies cure ſome Diſtempers 
of the Mind; rhat were before either not known or 
neglected, though theſe angry Speeches do originally 
2 from Malice and IIl-will. But many, when 
ey. are accuſed of a Crime, do not confider whether 
they are guilty of the Matter alledged againſt them, 
but are rather ſollicitous, whether the Accuſer hath 
any thing more to lay to their Charge; like the Com- 
hatants in a Match at Wreſtling; they take no care to 
wipe off the Dirt that ſticks upon them; but they go 
on to beſwear chemſelves, and in their mutual ſtrug- 
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lings they wallow and tumble into more Dirt and Fil- 


thine ſs. 


It is a matter of greater Importance and Concern- 
ment to a Man, when he is laſh'd by the Slanders of an 
Enemy, by living * vertuouſly to prevent and avert all 
Objcctions that may be made againſt his Life, than it 
is to. ſcower the Spots out of his Cloaths, when they 
are ſhewn him. For if any Man with opprobrious Lan- 
gnage object to you Crimes you know nothing of, you 
ought to inquire into the Cauſes and Reaſons of ſuch 
falſe Accuſations; whereby you may learn to take heed 
for the future, and to be very wary, leſt unwittingly 
you ſhould commit thoſe Offences that are unjuſtly at- 
tributed to you. As Lacydes, King of the Argives. was 
abuſed, as if he were an effeminate Perſon, becauſe he 
wore his Hair long. uſed to dreſs himſelf neatly, and 
his Mien was finical; ſo Pompey, though he was very 
far from any effeminate ſoftneſs, yet was reflected up- 
on, and jeer'd, for being uſed to ſcratch his Head with 
one of his Fingers. Craſſ«s alſo ſuffered much in the 
like kind, becauſe ſometimes he viſited a Veſtal Vir- 
gin, having a defign to purchaſe of her a little 
Farm that lay conveniently for him: So Poſtumia was 
ſuſpected. of unchaſte Actions, becauſe ſhe would of- 
ten be very cheerful, and diſcourſe freely in Men's 
Company; But ſhe was found clear of all manner 
of guilt in that nature: Nevertheleſs at her diſmiſſion, 
Spurius Minucins the Prieſt gave her this good Ad moni- 
tion, That her words ſhould be always as pure. chaſte and 
modeſt as her Life was. Themiſtocles, though he had 
offended in nothing. yet was ſuſpected of Treachery with 
Pauſanias, becauſe he correſponded familiarly with him, 
and uſed every day to ſend him Letters and Meſſengers. 

Whenever then any thing is ſpoken againſt you, that 
is not true, do not pals it by, or deſpiſe it, becauſe it is 
falſe, but forthwith examine your ſelf, and confider, 
what you habe ſaid, or done; what you have ever un- 
dertaken, or what converſe you have ever had, that 


A vertuous Life is the ſaſeſt- protection againſt Scandal 
and evil Cenſuring, 
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may adminiſter a juſt occaſion of Reproof; and when 
they are diſcovered, to decline for the future all things 
that may provoke any reproachful, or foul Language 
from others. 

For if Troubles and Difficulties, into which ſome 
Men fall, either by chance, or through their own inad- 
vertency and raſhneſs, may teach others what is fit and 
ſaſe for them to do, as Merope ſays in the Comedy; 
though Fortune had taken from her all that was of va- 
lue, and worth to her, yet ſhe had rewarded her with 
the gift of Wiſdom and Caution for the time to come : 
Why ſhould not we take an Enemy for our Tutor, who 
will inſtruct us gratis in thoſe things we knew not be- 
fore? For an Enemy ſees and underſtands more in mat- 
ters relating to us, than our Friends do; becauſe in 
Plato's Opinion, Love is blind, eſpecially in difcernin 
the imperfections of the thing beloved: But Spite, Ma- 
lice, IIl-will, Wrath and Contempt talk much, are ve- 
ry inquifitive and quick-fighted : When Hiero was up- 
braided by his Enemy for having a ſtinking Breath : Ar 
his return home. he demanded of his Wife, why ſhe had 
not acquainted him with it? The innocent good Wo- 
man makes this an{wer, I thought all Men's Breath had 
that ſmell. For thoſe things in Men, that are conſpi- 
cuous to all are ſooner underſtood what they are, from 
the information of Enemies, than of Friends and Ac- 
quaintance. | 

Furthermore, * an exact government of the Tongue, 
is a ſtrong Evidence of a good Mind, and no inconfi- 
derable part of Vertue : Bur fince every Man naturally 
is defirous to propagate his Conceits, and without a 
painful force cannot ſmother his Reſentments; it is no 
eaſy Task to keep this unruly Member in due ſubjecti- 
on; unleſs ſuch an impetuous Affection as Anger is, be 
throughly ſubdued by much Exerciſe, Care and Study : 
For theſe are the Paſſions that agitate the Spirits, and 
ſwell the Heart, ſo that they cannot eaſily be compoſed 
or kept quiet : The rerentive Faculty is weaken'd, and 

Words flip out of the Mouth, before the Speaker is 
1 : 5 3 

* The goverament of the Tongue, an admirable Vertue. 
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aware of it: When * Anger, and ſuch untoward Affe- 


Gions prevail, the Mind lies naked, and all its Secrets 


are expoſed ; it being no leſs feafible to check Light- 
ning, or confine a Whirlwind, than keep within due 
compaſs the exorbitant Motions of a Soul, wherein Rea- 
ſon hath loſt its Command, But although our Speech 
and Diſcourſe may be eſteem'd by ſome as a flight and 
trivial Matter; yet our Tongue is the doubtful Engine 
of Good and Evil; and is apt to produce the greateſt 
Miſchiefs and Benefits to Mankind, according as it is 
rightly, or perverſly weilded : For Divine Plato tells us, 
that both God and Man do inflict the heavieſt Puniſh- 


ments upon the Treaſons and Seditions of the Tongue, 


upon all the evacuations of bad Humours through the 
Mouth. 

On the other fide, when a Man by Silence hath gain- 
ed a perfect Conqueſt over his Mind, that uſed to fly 
our in frothy Expreſſions; over Wrath, that burn'd in 
his Breaſt ; Over the rancorous Impoſtumes of Spite and 
Malice; and over Luſt, that uſed to foam out in lewd 
Diſcourſe ; then he is at Peace within himſelf, and gives 
no Offence to others. This Gift of Silence doth nor 
only, as Hippocrates hath Phyfically obſerved, extinguiſh 
Thirſt, but it bears vp againſt all manner of Slan- 
ders, with the Conſtancy of Sxrates, and the Courage 
of Hercules: Who was no more concerned than a Fly, 
at what others either ſaid or did. Neither can any 
thing be a greater Inſtance of Wiſdom and Manhood, 
than for a Man to bear filently and quietly, the fouleſt 
Revilings of an Enemy, taking as much care not to 
provoke him, as he would take to Sail ſafely by a dan- 
gerous Rock, And whoſoever is thus accuſtomed tg 
endure patiently the Scoffs of an Enemy, he will, with- 
out any diſturbance or trouble, bear with the Chidings 
of a Wife, the Rebukes of a Friend, or the ſharper Re- 
proofs of a Brother. When a + Father or Mother cor- 
recs you, you will not be refractory or ſtubborn under 
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I Parents had in thoſe days the power of Life and Death 
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the Rod: Xanti pe, though ſhe was a Woman of a very 
angry and troubleſom Spirit, could never move“ Socra- 
tes to a Paſſion: By being uſed to bear patiently this 
heavy Sufferance at home, he was ever unconcern'd, and 
not in the leaſt moved by the moſt ſcurrilous, and abu- 
five Tongues he met withal abroad. For it is much 
better to overcome boiſterous Paſſions. and to bring the 
Mind into a calm and even frame of Spirit, by conten- 
tedly undergoing the Scoffs, Outrages and Affronts of 
Encmies, than to be ſtirr'd up to Choler or Revenge 
by the worſt they can ſay or do. Thus in the patient 
and ſubmiſſive bearing of Evil, you may demonſtrate 
to the World, that you are Maſter of your ſelf ; that 
you are above the reach of its Animoſities; and that 
you have Power ſufficient to vanquiſh all kinds of In- 
juries, and to keep up a gentle and meck "Temper, in 
defiance of all the Artillery that is planted againſt you. 
Integrity, Magnanimity, and goodneſs of Diſpoſition, 
are indeed more conſpicuous in the exerciſe of Friend- 
ſhip: For it is not more honourable and vertuous to do 
2 Friend a kindneſs, than it is unworthy and baſe to 
omit this good office, when he ſtands in need: + And 
it is an eminent piece of Humanity, and a manifeſt 
Token of a Nature truly generous, to put up the At- 
fronts of an Enemy at that time, when you have a fair 
opportunity to revenge them. For whoſoever ſympa- 
thizes with his Enemy in his Affliction, relieves him in 
his Neceſſities, is ready to aſſiſt his Family if they defire 
it; if there be any one that will not love this Man 
for his Compaſſion, and highly commend him for his 
Charity, he maſt have a Heart made of Adamant or 
Iron, capable of no ſenſible or rational Impreſſion. 


— 3 


* The remarkable Patience of Socrates; which Socrates 
and Plato were the Philoſophers myſt admired and followed by 
Plutarch. 

e are to render Good for Evil, and not to return Emil 
for Evil. This great Precept of Chriſtianity our Author com- 
mends to us : Vbo was a Man of confirmed Probity; be is fre- 
quent in commending what b. can, and every where app: «rs 
candid, 

When 
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When Ceſar made an Edict, that the Statues of Pom- 
pcy, which were tumbled down, ſhould be rebuilt, and 
reſtored to their former Beauty and Magnificence: Tully 
tells him, that by ſerting up again Pompey's Statues, he 


had erected one for himſelf, an everlaſting Monument- 
of Praiſe and Honour to After-ages. So that we muſt. 


give to every one his due; to an Enemy ſuch Reſpect 
and Honour as he truly deſerves: Thus a Man that 


praiſes his Enemy for his real Deſerts, ſhall himſelf ob- 


tain the more Honour by it; and: whenever he ſhall 
correct or cenſure him, he will be credited in what he 
does, becauſe every one will believe that he does it out 
of a diflike, and juſt abhorrence of his Vice, and nor: 
of his Perſon. 

* By this practice we ſhall be brought ar length to per- 
form the moſt honourable and worthy Actions : For he, 
who is wont to praiſe and ſpeak the beſt things of his Ene- 
mies, will never repine at the Proſperity or Succeſs of his 
Friends and Acquaintance: He is never troubled, but ra- 
ther rejoices when they thrive and are happy: And what 
Vertue can any Man exerciſe, that will be more profitable 
and delightful to him than this, which takes away from 
him the bitterneſs of Malice, and doth not only break the 
Teeth of Envy, but by teaching him to rejoice at ano- 
ther Man's Felicity, doth double his own Enjoyment 
and Satisfaction. In Cities and Countries many things, 
although they are bad and evil in themſelves, yet have 
become neceſſary, and by long Cuſtom and preſcription 
have obtained the validity of a Law: So that it is 
not eaſy to root them out, even by thoſe who thereby 
ſuffer much harm; juſt ſo doth Enmity uſher in the 
Mind a long train of Vices, meagre Envy coupled with 
grim Hatred, reſtleſs Jealouſy and Suſpition, unnatural 
Joy at other Men's Miſeries, and a long Remembrance 
of Injuries: Fraud. Deceit and Snares, joined to theſe 
Forces of the Devil, work infinite Miſchiefs in the 
World, yet they appear as no Evils at all, when they 
are exerted againſt an Enemy. By thcſe means they 
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* The praiſing of Enemies, a good Preſervative againſ} 
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make a deep entrance into the Mind; they get faſt 
hold of it, and are hardly ſhaken off: So that unleſs 
we forbear the practice of theſe ill qualities towards our 
Enemies, they will by frequent Acts become ſo habi- 
tua! to us, as that we ſhall be apt to make uſe of them 
to the manifeſt Wrong and Injury of our Friends: 
Wherefore if * Pythagoras was highly eſteemed for in- 
ſtructing his Diſciples to avoid all manner of Cruelty 
againſt Beaſts themſelves ; ſo that he himſelf would 
redeem them out of their Captivity, either out of the 
Net of the Fowler, or the Fiſherman: if he forbad his 
Followers to kill any Creature, f it is much better, 
ſure, and more Manly in our Differences with Men, to 
Mew our ſ:lves Generous, Juſt, and deteſters of all 
Falſhood; to moderate and correct all baſe, unwor- 
thy and hurtful Paſtons; that in all our Converſation 
we may be open-hearted, and that we may not ſeek to 
over-reach or deceive others in any of our Dealings. 

For Scaurus was a profeſſed Enemy to, and an open 
Accuſer of Domitius : Whereupon a || treacherous Servant 
of Domitius comes to Scaurus before the Cauſe was to be 
heard, and tells him, that he had a Secret to commu- 
nicate to him, in relation to the preſent Suit, which 
he knew not of, and might be very advantagious on his 
fide, Yet Scaurus would not permit him to ſpeak a 
Word, but apprehended him, and ſent him back to his 
Maſter. (*) The People of Rome made Cato their great 
Example and Pattern, according to which they mana- 
ged their ſeveral Accuſations and Snits: As he acted 
againſt his Adverſary Murena, ſo did they againſt 
theirs: They uſed to enquire of him, whether on this 
or that Day, he would bring on his Cauſe, and have a 
Hearing; which if he refuſed to do, they were content 
and went their way. This was a plain demonſtration 
Pythagoras bis good Advice to bis Scholars, 

+ Our Aut bor was in Life ſociable and pleaſant, @ lover of 
ſober aud innocent Converſation. 

j 4 juſt Reward ef Treacbery. : 

(*) Tbe People did conform their Ag ions to the prafiice of 
Cato. 
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of the extraordinary Deference and Honour they paid 
to him; that he ſhould be the common Standard of 
what they ought todo, according to the Rules of Mo- 
deration and Sobriety. 

But this is the greateſt, and by far the meſt illuſtri- 
ous Inſtance of Virtue, that we accuſtom our ſelves 
to deal juſtly and uprightly with our Enemies ; then 


we ſhall not fail to bchave our ſelves ſo towards our 


Friends, For as Simonides was wont to take notice, 
that there was no Lark without its Creſt : So the Diſc 
poſition of Men is naturally pregnant with Strife, Suſ— 
picion, and Envy ing; chiefly theirs, who, as Pindar ob- 
ſerves, ace without Underſtanding, and have no ſolid 


Judgment in Things: No Man can do any thing that 


will tend more to his own profit, and the preferyation 


of his peace, than utterly to purge out of his mind 


theſe corrupt affections, and caſt them off as the very 
Sink of all Iniquity, that they may create no more Miſ- 
chief between him and his Friends, This Onomademus, 
2 judicious and wiſe Man, underſtood well, who, when 
he was of the prevailing Side in a civil Commotion at 
Ctios, gave this Counſel to his Friends. that they ſhould 


not quite deſtroy or drive away thoſe of the adverſe. 


party; but let ſome abide there, for fear they Mould 
begin to fall out among themſelves, as foon as their 
Enemies were all out of the way : Therefore if theſe 
uneaſy Diſpoſitions of the Mind be ſpent and conſu- 
med upon Enemies, they would never moleſt or diſquiet 
our Friends. Neither doth Heſiod approve of one 
Potter's envying another, or that a Neighbour and Re- 
lation ſhould reſent it ill, that his Brother proſpers, and 
is ſuccesful in the World. Bur if there be no other 
way whereby we may be delivered from Emulation, 
Envy or Contention ; we may ſuffer our Minds to vent 
theſe Paſſions upon the Proſperity of our Enemies, and 
vivea little looſe to our Anger that way. For as Gar- 
deners that have knowledge and experience in Plants, 
expect their Roſes and Violets ſhould grow the better 
by being ſet near Leeks and Onions; becauſe all the 
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* A Way to ſuppreſs Envy and Striſe; when all others fail” 
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ſower Juices of the Earth are conveyed into theſe : 80 
an Enemy by attracting to himſelf our vicious and 
peeviſh Qualitics, may render ns leſs humourſom, more 
candid and ingenuous to our Friends that are in a bet- 
ter, or more happy ſtate than our ſelves. 

Wherefore let us enter the Liſts with our Enemies, 
and contend with them for true Glory. lawful Empire, 
and juſt Gain: Let us not ſo much debaſe our ſelves as to 
be troubled and fret at any poſſeſſions they enjoy more 
than we have. Let us rather carefully obſerve thoſe 
good Qualities wh-rein our Enemies excel us; ſo that 
by theſe Motives we may be excited to outdo them in 
honeſt Diligence, indefatigable Induſtry. prudent Cau- 
ron, and cxemplary Sobriery : As Thcmiſtocles com- 
plain'd that the Victory Miltiades got at Marathon. would 
not let him ſleep. But whoſoever views his Adverſary 
exalted far aboye kim in the Happineſs and Wealth of 
this World, more eminent in the Adminiſtration of 
publick Affairs, or in the Favour of Great Men, and 
doth not put forth all his Strength and Power to get 
before him in theſe Things ; this Man commonly pines 
away, and by degrees finks into the ſloth and miſery of 
an envious and unactive Life. | 

And we may ovbſerve. that Envy and Hatred do raiſe 
ſuch Clouds in the Unterſtanimg, that a Man ſitall 
not be able to paſs a right judgment concerning things 
which he hates: But whoſoever with an Impartial Eye 
b:holds, and with a ſincere Mind judges of the Life 
and Manners, Diſ:ourſes and Actions of his Enemy; 
He will ſoon underſtand, that many of thoſe Things 
that raiſe his Envy, were gotten by honeſt Care a diſ- 
creet Providence. and vertuous Deeds: Thus the love 
of honourable and: brave Actions may be kindled and 
advanced in him. An idle and lazy Courſe of Lit? 


may be contemned and forſaken: But if our Enemies. 


arrive at high Places in the Courts of Princes, and by 
Flattery or Frauds, by Bribery or Gifts; we ſhould' not 
be troubled at it, but rather pleaſed in comparing our 
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them in Vertue. | 
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undiſguiſed and honeſt way of Living, with theirs that 
is quite contrary. For Plat», who was a competent 
Judge, was of Opinion, that + Vertue was a more va- 
luable Treaſure than all the Riches above, or all the 
Mines under the Earth. 

So. Son believed, who was wont to ſay, he would 
not exchange the Enjoyment. of Vertue for the moſt. 
popular Applauſes in Theatres; the loftieſt Seats among 
Eunuchs, Concubines and Noblemen. For nothing that. 
is worth any ones Appetite, nothing that is handſome 
or becoming a Man, can proceed from that which is in 
its ſelf evil and baſe. But as Plato repeats once and 
again, the Loyer cannot ſee the Faults of the Thing or 
Perſon that he loves, and we apprehend ſooneſt what 
our Enemies do amiſs: However the Laws of Reaſon 
and Humility oblige us not to triumph at their Miſ- 
carriages. nor to be grieved when they do any thing that 
deſerves Praiſe and Commendation : Bur. we are fr" 
to conſider in both reſpects, how we may render our 
ſelves better than they are, by avoiding what is faulty 
and vicious in them; and be ſure we ſhall not be the 
worſe, if we imitate them in what they do excel. 


1 
— 


* 
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+ Vertue in compariſon with the beſt things of the World, 
d0:b exceed them in true Value and Worth. 
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 Conſolations to APOLLONIUS. 


Tranſlated from- the Greek by Matthew Mor- 
gan, A. M. of St. John's Cilledge in Oxford. 


S ſoon ( Apollonius ) as I heard the News of the 
untimely Death of your Son, I fell fick of the 
ſame Grief with you, and ſhar'd your Misfortune with 
all the tenderneſs of Sympathy; as his Qualifications 


made him dear to us, ſo they aggravated his Loſs : For 


he was a ſweet and modeſt young Man, devout towards 
the. Gods, obedient to his Parents, and obliging to his 
Friends; 
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Friends; indeed doing all things that were juſt; but 
when the Tears of his Funeral were ſcarcely dry, 1 
thought it a time very improper to call upon you, and 
put you in mind that you mould bear this Accident 
like a Man; for when this unexpected Affliction made 
you languiſh both in Body and Mind, I confidered then 
that Compaſſion was more ſeaſonable than Advice; for 
the moſt skilful Phyſicians do not put a ſudden ſtop to 
a flux of Humours, but give them time to ſettle, and 
then foment the ſwelling, by ſoftning and bringing it 
to an head with Medicines outwardly applied; 10 now 
that a competent time is paſt (Time which brings 
all things to maturity) fince the firſt ſurprize of 
your Calamity, I believed I ſhould do an acceptable 
piece of Friendſhip, if I ſhould now comfort you with 
thoſe Reaſons which may leſſen your Grief, and filence 
your Complaints : | 


Soft Words alleviate a wounded Heart, 
If you in time will mitigate the Smart. 


Euripides hath ſaid wiſely to this purpoſe , 


Our Applications ſhould ſuited be 

Unto the Nature of the Malady; 

Of Sorrow we ſhyuld wipe tbe tender Eyes, 
But the immoderate Weeper ſhould chaſtiſe. 


For of all the Paſſions which move and afflict the 
Mind of Man, Sorrow in its nature is the moſt gric- 
vous; in ſome it hath produced Madneſs, others have 
contracted incurable Diſeaſes, and ſome our of the ve- 
hemence of it, have laid violent hands upon themſelves ; 
therefore to be ſad, even to an Indiſpoſision, for the 
Death of a Son. is a Reſentment that proceeding fron 
a Principle of Nature, is out of our power to prevent, 
I diſlike thoſe who boaſt ſo much of an inflexible Tem- 
per which they call Indolence, it being ſuch a Diſpoſi- 
tion which never happens, and we can ſcarce conceive; 
for it extinguiſheth that fociable love we ought to 
have for one another, and which ir is ſo neceflary above 
all things to preſerve. But to mourn excefhively, and to 


accumulate Grief, I do affirm it to be altogether un- 
| natural, 
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natural, and reſults from a deprav'd Opinion we have 
of Things; therefore we ought to ſhun it as deſtructive 
in it ſelf, and unworthy of a yertuous Man; for a mo- 
deration in our Paſſions is the moſt commendable. Ir 
were to be wiſh'd, ſaith crantor the Academic, that we 
could not be Sick at all; but when a Diſtemper ſeiz- 
eth us, 'tis requifite we ſhould have a Senſe whether 
any of our Members be pluck*d or cut off; for that 
talked of Apathy can never happen to a Man without 
great detriment ; for as there the Body, ſo here the ve- 
ry Mind would be wild and ſavage. Therefore in ſuch 
Accidents, 'tis but reaſonable that they who are in their 
right Senſes, ſhould ayoid both extreams, of bein 
without any Paſſion at all, and having too much; for 
as the one argues a Mind that is obſtinate and fierce, 
ſo the other doth one that is ſoft and effeminate : He 
therefore hath caſt up his Accounts the beſt, who con- 
fining himſelf within due bounds, hath that aſcendant 
over his Temper, as to bear proſperous and adverſe 
Fortune, which ſoever it is that happens to him in this 
Life, with the ſame equality. He puts on thoſe Reſo- 
lutions as if he was in a popular Government, where 
Magiſtracy is decided by Lot; if it luckily falls to 
his ſhare, he obeys his Fortune; but if it paſſeth him, 
he doth not repine at it: ſo we muſt ſubmit to the diſ- 
penſation of humane Affairs, without being uneaſy and 
querulous; thoſe who cannot do this, want Prudence 
and ſtead ineſs of Mind to bear more happy Circum- 
ſtances; for amongſt other things which are prettily 
ſaid, this is one remarkable Precept : 


If Fortune prove extravagantly kind, 

Above its Temper do not raiſe thy Mind; 

IF ſhe diſclaims thee like a jilting Dame, 

Be not dejeated, but be ſtill the ſame, 

Lite Gold unchang'd amidſt the botteſt Flame. 


For- it is the part of a wiſe and well educated Man, 
as not to be tranſported beyond himſelf with any proſ- 
perous Events; ſo when the Scene of Fortune chang- 
eth, ro obſerve ſtill the comlineſs and decency of his 
Morals ;. For it is the buſineſs of a Man that lives by 


Rule, 


* 
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Rule, either to prevent an evil that threatens him, or 
When it is come, to qualify its malignity, and make it 
as little as he can; or put on a Maſculine brave Spirit, 
- and fo reſolve to endure it; for there are four ways 
that Prudence concerns her ſelf about any thing that 
is good; ſhe is either induſtrious to acquire, or careful 
to preſerve; ſhe either augments or uſeth it well : 
Theſe are the meaſures of Prudence, and conſequently 
thoſe of all other Vertues, by which we ought to ſquare 
our ſelves in either Fortune. 


For no Man lives who always bappy is. 


And by ove you ſhould not hinder what ought to 
-be done : 


T boſe Things which in their Nature ought to be, 


For as amongſt Trees ſome are very thick with Fruit, 
and ſome bear none at all; amongſt living Creatures 
ſome are very prolifick, and ſome barren; and as in 
the Sea there is alternate viciſſitude of Calms and Tem- 
peſts: So in humane Life there are many and yarious 
Circumſtances which diſtract a Man into divers changes 
of Foreune, one conſidering this matter, hath not ſaid 
much from the purpolc : 


"Think not thy ſelf (o Atreus Son) fortorn, 
Thou always to be happy waſt not born; 

Even Agamemnon's Self muſt be a Shade, 
For thou of frail Materials art made: 

Sorrow and Joy alternately ſucceed, 

*Spigbt of thy Teetb, the Gods bave fo decreed, 


Theſe Verſes are Menander's ; 


If thu (0 Trophimus) of all Mankind, 
Un:nterrupted Happineſs canſt find; 

If when thy Mother brought t hee forth with pain, 
Didſt this Condition of thy Life obtain, 

T bat only proſperous Gales thy Sails jhould fill, 
And all things bappen *cording to thy ; 

If any of the Gods did jo engage, 

Such ufage juſtly might provoke thy rage: 
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Matter for ſmart Reſentment doth afford, 
For the falſe Deity did break bis Word, 

But if thou unexceptcd ſaw'ſt the Light, 

# thout a promiſe of the leaſt Delight ; 

For to deal plainly, I muſt Thee aſſure 

T beſo I hings will temper them thou muſt endure, 
In ſhort, and to ſay more, thoye's no one can, 
-Whichis a Name of frailty, thou'rt a Man; 

A creature more rejoicing is not found, 

None more dejected creeps upon the Ground; 

T bough weak, yet he in Folitichs refines, 

involves bimſelf in intricate D-figns ; 

With nauſcous Buſineſs be bimſuf doth cloy., 

And ſo the Pleaſure of bis Life deſtroy. 

In great Purſuits thou never haſt been craſt, 
N Diſappointments hade tby Proj: dt laſt: 

Nay fuch bath heen the mildiucſs of thy Fate, 
aft no Misfortunc had of any rate; : 

Tf Fortune is at any time ſevere, 
Le rene and wnditurl'd thou muſt appear. 
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But though this be the ſtate of all ſublunary Things, 
yet ſich is the extravagant Pride and Folly of ſome 
Men, that if they are raiſed above the Common, by 
the greatneſs of their Riches, or Functions of Magiſtra- 
cy, or if they arrive to any eminent Charge in the 
Common-Wealth, they preſently ſwell with the Titles 
of their Honour, and threaten and Inſult over their 
Inferiors; never conſidering what a treacherous God- 
deſs Fortune is: How eaſy a Revolution *ris for things 
that are uppermoſt to bethrown down from their height, 
and hnmble things to be exalted ; and theſe changes of 


Fortune are performed quickly, and in the ſwifteſt mo- 
ments of Time. 


Like to a I h:cl that conſtantly goes round, 
one Part is up, whilſt t'other's on the Ground. 


But the.moſt ſovereign Remedy againſt Sorrow, 1s 
our Reaſon, and out of this Arſenal, we may arm our 
ſelves with defence againſt all the Caſualties of Life; 
for every one ought to lay down this as a Maxim, That 
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not only himſelf is Mortal in his Nature. but that Life it 
ſelf decays, and that things are eaſily changed into quite 
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the contrary to what they are; ſor our Bodies are made 
up of periſhing Ingredients: Our Fortunes and our Paſ- 


ions too are ſubject to the ſame Mortality; indeed all 


things in this World are in perpetual Flux. 
Which no Man can avoid with all bis Care, 


It is an expreſſion of Pindar, that we tread the dark 
bottom of Hell with Neceflities as hard as Iron; and 
theſe are the Words of Euripides: 


Riches tbeir proper Nature is decay, 
And their duration is but for a day, 


Theſe are his likewiſe, 


From ſmall beginnings our Misfortunes grow, 
And little rubs our Feet do overthrow ; 

A Smile is quickly cbang'd into a Frown, 

Low Things go up, and lofty Things go down. 


Demetrius Phalercus affirms, that it was truly ſaid ; but 
he had been more in the right, if for one day he had 
put only a moment of Time, | 


cuch is the nature of all things below, 

In a dull circulation they do flow, 

Lite unto Fruit in Cultivated Earth, 

one dies, and Pother bath a fruitful Birth, 
For here an hopeful Bloſſom doth ariſe, 

T kere the Leaves fichen, and the Flower dies. 


And Pindar hath it in another place, What is it to be 
Some- body or No-body ? A May is the Dream of a 
Shadow: He us'd an artificial and very perſpicuous 
Hyperbole to draw human Life in its genuin Colours; 
for what is weaker than a Shadow ? Or what Words 
can be found out ſo appofite whereby to expreſs 4 
Dream? Crantor hath ſomething conſonant to this, who 
condoling Hippocles upon the loſs of his Children, ſpeaks 
after this manner: Theſe are the things which all the 
old Philoſophers talk of and have inſtructed us in which 
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this hath too ſharp a Truth in it, that our Life is 
painſul and full of Difficulties; and if it doth not la- 
bour with them in its own Nature, yet we our ſelves 
have infected it with that Corruption ; for the Incon- 
ſtancy of Fortune join'd us at the beginning our Jour- 
ney, and hath accompanied us ever fince; ſo that it can 
produce nothing that is ſound or comfortable unto 
us; and the bitter Potion was mingled for ns as ſoon 
as we were born: For the Principles of our Nature 


being mortal, is the Cauſe that our Judgment 1s de- 


prav'd; that Diſeaſes, Cares, and all thoſe fatal Incon- 
veniences afflict Mankind; but what need of this Di- 
greſſion? only that we may be made ſenſible that it is 
no unuſual thing if a Man be unfortunate; for we are 
all ſubject to the ſame Calamity : For as Theopbraftus 
ſaith, Fortune ſurprizeth us unawares, robs us of thoſe 
things we have got by the Sweat of our Induſtry, and 
ſpoiis the gawdy Appearance of a proſperous Condj- 
tion; and this ſhe doth when the pleaſeth, not being 
ſtinted to any Periods of Time: Theſe, and Things 
of the like Nature, tis eaſy for a Man to reaſon with 
himſelf, and to hearken to the Sayings of antient and 
wiſe Men; among whom Divine Homer is the chief, 
who ſung after this manner. 


Of all the Creatures which the Farth doth breed, 
None are fo weak as thoſe of Gumane Seed; 
If be bath Health and Indolence of Mind, 
He thinks no adverſe Fortune is bchind, 

But if a Tempeſt doth begin to blow, 
He, libe the Winds, impatient too doth grows 
And with ſuch Changes of the Mind doth live, 
As the great Father of the Gods dotb givc. 


And in another Place, 


To hnow our State Tydides doth deſire, 

But why fo niccly doth the Man enquire ? 

We bear Reſcmblance unto Autumn Leaves, 
Which of their Verdure every Blaſt bercaves 5 
The little Beauties are diſcolour'd ſuund, 
And the Wind ſcatters them upon the Ground 5 
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290 Con ſolation to Apollonius. 
But in the Spring a ncw Succeſſion's made, 
Which in the Woods do caſt a gloomy Shade: 
Co one Part of Mankind doth always die, 
The other lives that Frailty to ſupply. 


How prettily he manag'd this Image of humane 
Life, appears from what he hath ſaid in another 


Place : 


Tell why ſo much of wrangling Breath is ſpent, 
When Man's the poor and wretched Argument. 
He like the Frailty of a Leaf is made; 

He looks as gay, and doth as quickly ſade, 
That very Earth is now bis dark Retreat, 

Of which the Fruits be formerly did cat. 

The Vigour of his Tears doth then decay, 

And lite to them be wither'd falls away. 


When Pauſanias the King of Sparta was frequently 


bragging of his Performances, and bidding the Lyric 
Poet in Raillery, to give him ſome wiſe, muſty Pre- 
cept, he knowing the Vain-glory of him that ſpoke, 


admoniſh'd him to remember that he was a Man: 


Philip the King of Maccdun, when he had receiv'd three 
Diſpatches of good News at the ſame Time; The fir ft 


was, That his Chariots had won the Victory in the 


O!ympich Games; The ſecond was, That his Gener 


Varmenio had overcome the Dardanians in Fight; And 


a! 


-the third was, That his Wife olympias had brought 


him forth an Heir : He lifting up his Eyes to Heaven, 


paſſionately cry'd out, Propitious Demon ! 'Let the A 


* 


fliction be moderate by which thou intendeſt to be 


even with me for this complicated Happineſs. Ther 


4 — 


mene s, one of the Thirty Tyrants of Athens, When he 


alone was preſerved from the Ruins of an Houſe th 


at 


Fell upon the reſt of his Friends as they were fitting at 
Supper, and all came about him to congratulate his 


Eſcape, he broke out in an Emphatical Accent; Fo 


r 


tune! For what Calamity doſt thou reſerve me? And 
not long after, by the Command of his Fellow Ty- 
rants, he was tormented to Death. But Homer ſcems 


to indicate a particular Praiſe to himſelf, who brin 
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in Achilles ſpeaking thus to Priam, who was coming 
forth to ranſom the Body of Hefor, 


* Suppreſs thy Sorrow, Trojan; do not moan, 
But chearſully reſume thy antient Throne; 

Thy Sighs are idle, cannot eafe thy Pain, 

Aud in cold Tears daſt fruitlefly complain. 

7b Gods by Lots do theſe Mis fortunes deal, 4 
The Evils they inflift, they do not feel ; 

For at the Entrance of the Heavenly Gate, 
Always two Veſſuls fland, and full of Fate ; 
Jove out of theſe dotb different Gifts beſtow, 
The Good from this, the Ill from that doth flows 
Him whom the Thunderer doth miz his fate, 
Always unbappy ſhall not be bis State; 

But the abandan'd Wretch that hath the Lot, 

To bave bis Fortune drawn from tother Pot, 
Him Men deſpiſe, and all the Gods diſdain; 
And fo wears out his tedious Life in Pain. 


Hefiod that was the next to him both in Reſpect of 
Time and Reputation, fancied that all Evils were ſhur 
up in a Box, and that Pandora opening of it, ſcattered 


all Sorts of Miſchieſs, both through the Earth and 
Seas; 


The Cover of the Box ſhe did remove, 

And to fly ont the crowding Miſchiefs rove ; 
But fender Hope tupon the Brims did ay, 
Ready o waniſh into Air away 

She with Retrieve the Haggard in did put, 
And on the Friſoner cloſe the Box did ſhut 7; 
But Plagues innumerable abroad did fly, 
Inſecting all the Earth, the Seas and Skies 
Diſcaſes now with ſilent Feet do creep, 
Torment us wabing, and afli our Sleep. 
Theſe Midnight Evils ſteal without a Noiſes 
For Jupiter depriv'd them of tbeir Voices, 


After theſe the Comedian talking: of - thoſe who: bear 
1 yacalily, ſpeaks conſonantly to this Pur- 
poſ es | e | 
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If me in wet Complaints could quench our Gritf, 
At any Rate we'd purctaſt our Relief ; 

With proffer*d Gold would bribe off all our Fears, 
And make aur Eyes diſtil in precious Tears z 

But the Gods anind not Mortal s here below, 

Nor the leaſt Thought an our Afſuirs beſtow; 
But with an unregarding Air paſs by, 

Whether our Cheeks be moiſt, or whetber dry: 
Unbappineſs is always Sorrows Root, 

And Tears do hang from them like Cryſtal Fruit. 


And Difys comforts Danae, who was bitterly taking 
on after this manner ; 1 
Daſt think that thy Repinings move the Grave, 
Or from its Jaws tby dying Son can ſave ? 
if tbou would'ſt leſſ n it, thy Grief compare; 
Canfider bow unbappy others are: 
How many Bonds of Slavery do hold; 
How many of your Children robhd grow old; 
How ſudden Fate throws off th' Uſurped Crown, 
Aud in the Dirt doth tread the Tyrant down, 
Let ibis with deep Impreſſion in thee fink, 
And on theſe Revolutions often think. 


He bids her conſider the Condition of thoſe who 
have ſuffer'd great and little Afictions, and by ſuch a 
Parallel ro comfort up her own diſtemper'd Mind : And 
here that Opinion of Socrates comes in very pertinent- 
ly, who thought chat if all our Misfortunes were laid 
in one common heap, where eyery one might chuſe his 
Portion, that moſt People would be contented with 
their own, and carry off thoſe Ad verſities they frſt 
brought: After this manner Lyfmachw the Poet allayed 
his Reſentments when he loſt his Wife Lyde, whom he 
tenderly lov'd: For he writ an Elegy upon her, which 
he called hy her own Name, and in it he number'd up 
all the Calamities which have befel great Men; and ſo by 
the Remembrance of other Mens Sorrows, he afſwaged 
his own. By this it may appear, that he who com- 
forts another macerating himſelf with Grief, and de- 
monſtrates to him, by reckoning up their ſeveral Mis- 


fortunes, that he ſuffers nothing but what is common 
* ta 
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to him with other Men; he takes the ſureſt way to 
leſſen the Opinion he had of his Condition, and brings 
him to believe that it is not altogether ſo bad as he 
took it to be: Æſchylus alſo doth juſtly reprimand 
thoſe who think Death to be an Evil, declaring after 
this manner: 


Some as a Thing injurious Death do Ay, 
But of all Miſchicfs tis tb. Remedy. 


And he very nicely imitated him who ſpoke thus 


Come, with Impatience I expe thee, Death; 
And flop with thy obliging Hand my Breath: 
To thee as a Phyſician all reſort, 

And we through Tempsſts ſail into thy Port. 


And it is great to ſpeak this Sentence with Courage; 
Who is a Slave? M bo never thought of Death, 
And this : 


No Fannick Frights upon me ever fell, 
And Shadows never ſcare me, Thanks to Hell. 


But what is it at length in Death, that is ſo grie- 


vous and troubleſome ? For I know not how it comes 
ro paſs, that when it is ſo familiar, and as it were re- 


tated to us, it ſhould feem ſo terrible; How can it be 
rational to admire if that cleaves aſunder, which is to 
be divided? If that melts, whoſe Nature is Liqu&- 
faction ? If -that burns, which is combuſtible; and fo, 
by a Parity of Reaſon, If that periſheth, whoſe Law 
of Conſtitution was to be born that it might again 
corrupt? For when is it that Death is not in us? For 
as Heraclides ſaith, it is the ſame thing to be dead and 
alive, aſleep and awake, a young Man and decrepit; 


for thoſe alternately are chang'd one in another: For 
as a Potter cau form the Shape of an Animal out of 
his Clay, and then as cafily deface it, and can repeat 
this backwards and forwards as often as he pleaſeth ; ſo 
Nature too faſhion'd our Grand-fathers out of the 
ſame Materials, next our Fathers, then Us, one by a 


gradual Deſcent flowing from another: For as the 
| 0 3 Flood 
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Flood of our Generation glides on without any Inter- 
miſſion, and never ſtops, fo on the contrary, that of 
our Corruption ſtagnates, and is a dead Water, whe- 

thether it be Acheron or Cocytos, which are called ſo by 

the Poets: So that the ſame Cauſe which firſt ſhew'd 

us the Light of the Sun, carries us down to Infernal 

Darkneſs; and in my Mind, the Air which encompaſ- 

ſeth. us, ſeems to be a lively Image of the Thing; ſor 

it brings on the Vicithrudes of Night and Day, Lit: 

and Death, Sleeping and Walking; and for this Cauſe 

it is, that Life is called a fatal Debt which our Fa- 


thers contracted, and we are bound to pay; which is L 
to be done calmly, and without any Complaint, when ſpe. 
the Creditor demands it; and by this means we hall van 
Mew our ſelves Men of ſedate Paſſions, and I believe anc 
Nature knowing the Confuſion and Shortneſs of our do 
Life, doth induftriouſty conceal the End of it from us, dee 
it making for our Advantage; for if we were ſenſible a Ic 
of it before-hand, we ſhould pine away with untimely. 47 
Sorrow, and anticipate one Death by another: There- ſha 
fore conſider with what a Forrent of Carcs tliy Life is For 
overflown, and then wouldſt thou grow angry with it, | h. 
if thou didſt undertake to number them; and confirm nei 
that Opinion which hath a Vogue amongſt ſome, by o 
the Acceſſion of thy own, that Death is more deſirable all, 
than Life. Simonides hath gloſs'd upon it aſter this Hon 
manner: : 


Our Time is of -a ſhort and tender Length, 

Cares we have many, and hut little Strengths. f 

Labours in Crowds puſh one another on, * 

And cruel Deſtiny we cannot ſhun. 

be caſting of theſe Lats is wery juſt, 

For good and bad lie in one common Duſt. 

Zindar hath it fo > 

We Gods unequal have us Mortals veæ d, 

For to one Good, two Evils are annex d: 
* " "They pay à fingle Joy with double Care, | 
And Fools ſuch. Diſpenſations cannot bears 

a> FJuopboclsſo: | : 1 

That t bon art Mortal, Aby doſt thou complain ? | fell 

4 Sign thou t ignorant of thy ſuture Gain. And 
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And Euripides ſo; 


Duſt thou not know the flate of Human Tbings? 
A faithful Monitor thy Inſtrufion brings: 
Inevitable D-ath bangs o'er or Head, 

And threatens falling by a doubtful Thread. 
There's no Man can be certain over Night, 

I be jhall live to ſee to Morrow's Light : 

Life without any Interruption flows, 

And the refults of Fate, therc's no Man knows, 


If ſuch then be the Condition of human Life as they 
ſpeak of, why do We not rather applaud their good For- 
runes who are freed from the drudgery of it, than pity 
and deplore them as ſome Mens folly prompts them to 
do? Sxrates ſaid, that Death was like either to a very 
deep Sleep, or to a Journey taken a great way, and for 
a long Time, or to the utter extinction of Soul and Bo- 

dy: And if we examine each of theſe Compariſons, we 
mall find that Death is not an Evil upon any Account: 
For if Death be Sleep, and no Hurt happens to thoſe 
who arc in that innocent Condition, 'tis manifeſt thar 
neither are the Dead ill dealt with: To what purpoſe | 
Mould I talk of that which is ſo tritely known amongſt 


all, that the moſt profound Sleep is always the fweeteſt? 
Homer particularly atteſts it; 


His Senſes all beealm'd, be drew bis Breath, 
His Slecp was ſound, and quict like to Death, 


And in another place he ſaith thus; 


To call upan Diatb's Brot ber be begins; 
Tis Steep, for they in Nature are both Twins, 


Repreſenting the Nature of the Thing moſt expreſty 
by ſuch an Alluſion; in another place he ſaitk, Death is 
made of Iron, thereby intimating to us that it is as 
ble, neither hath he ſpoken much amiſs; 

Who in this pretty Verſe dot h us aſſure, - 
That Sleep is only Death in Miniature. 


Diogenes the Cynic, 'wher- a little before his Death he 
fell into a Slumber, and bis Phyſician rouſing him * 
O 4 0 
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of it, ask'd him whether any thing ail'd him ? He wiſe- 
ly anfwer'd, Nothing Sir, only one Brother would pre- 
vent another, and Sleep anticipate Dearth, If Death 
be like æà Journey, neither upon this Account is it an 
Evil, but rather the contrary ; for certainly 'tis the Em- 
phaſis of Happineſs to be freed from the Incumbrances 
of the Fleſh, and all thoſe troubleſom Paſhons which 
attend it, which ſerve only to darken the Underſtand- 
ing, and overfpread it with all the Folly that's incid ens 
to Human Nature: The very Body, faith Plato, pro- 
cures us infinite Diſquiet only to fupply its daily Ne- 
ceſſities with Food; but if any Diſeaſes are coincident, 
they hinder our Contemplations, and ſtop us in our re- 
ſearches after Truth: Beſides, it diſtracts us with irre- 
gular Deſires, Fears, and vam Amours, ſetting before 
us ſo many fantaſtic Images of Things, that what he 
faid, truly happens to ns, that with ſo many Avocati- 
ons we can never be wife; for Wars, popular Seditions, 
and ſhedding of Blood by the Sword, are owing to no 
other Original than this Care of the Body, and grati- 
fy ing its licentious Appetites; for we fight every Thing 
to get Riches, and theſe we acquire only to pleaſe the 
Body; ſo that thoſe who are thus employ'd, have not 
teafure to be Philoſophers, and after all, when we have 
retriev'd an interval of Time to ſeek after Truth, rhe 
Body oſſiciouſly interrupts us, is ſa troubleſom and im- 
portune, that we can by no means diſcern its nature : 
Therefore he ſincerely ſhews us, that if we will clearly 
know any thing, we mult diveſt our ſelves of the Body, 
and behold Things intuitively with an abſtracted In- 
tellect, that at laſt we may attain what we ſo much 
deſire, and which we do profeſs our ſelves the moſt par- 
tial Admirers. of, which is Wiſdom : And this we can- 
not conſummately enjoy till after death, as common 
Reaſon teacheth us. If ſo be then that we can under- 
tand nothing clearly as long as we are clog'd with Flefh, 
one of theſe things muſt needs be, either that we ſhall 
never arrive at that Knowledge at all, or only when we 
die; for then the Soul will exiſt by it ſelf, feparare 
from the Body; and whilſt we are in this Life, we hall 
then make. the neareſt adyances towards it, * = 
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Nall have no more to do with the Body than what De- 
cency and Neceſſity require; that we break off all Com- 

merce with it, and keep our ſelves pure from its Conta- 

gion, till God ſhall give us a final Releaſe, then we ſhall 

be defcated from all its Follies, and diſcern all Things 

as bright as our ſelves, even Truth it felf; for it is not fig 

that what is clean ſhould be corrupted by any thing that 
is contrary : Therefore if Death only tranſports us to 
another Place, tis not to be look'd upon as an Evil, but 

rather an exceeding Good, The Words Sins ke b: 
of Herates to his Judges, ſeem to me to dried th 
be ſpoken even with Inſpiration : To eee >. 
fear Death (Gentlemen) is nothing elſe than to coun- 

ter feit the being wiſe, when we are not ſo; for he that 

fears death, pretends to know what he is ignorant of; 

for no Man is certain wherher death be not the greateſt ir 
good that can befal a Man, bur they poſitively dread 1 
it, as if they were ſure it was an evil; agreeable to q 
this ſaid one after this manner : | 


Let no Man fear what doth bis labours end. 


For Death ſets us free even from the greateſt Evils: 
The Gods themſelves bear witneſs to the Truth of this, 
for many have obtain'd ir as a Gratuity from them: 
The tefſs famous Inſtances I will paſs by, that I may not 
be prolix ; and only mention thoſe who are the moſt B 
Celebrated, and in all Mens Mouths. And in the firſt 4 
place, I will relate what befel Biton and Clevbus, two A- 
thenian young Men. They report that their Mother be- 
ing the Prieſteſs of Juno, and the time being come that 
me was to go up to perform the Rites of the Goddeſs, 
and thoſe whoſe Office it was to draw her Chariot tar- 
rying longer than uſual, theſe two young Men harnaſ- 
ſed themfelves, and took it up; and fo carried their Mo- 
ther to the Temple: She being extreamly taken with 
the Piety of her Sons, petition'd the Goddeſs that ſhe 
would beſtow upon them the beſt Preſent that could be 
given to Men; accordingly ſhe caſt them into that deep 
Sleep, out of which they never awoke, taking this way 
to recompence their filial Zeal with Death. Pindar 
writes of Agamedes and Tropbonius, that after they had 
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298 Conſolation to A pollonius. 
built a Temple at Delpbos, they requeſted: of Apollo a 
Reward. fox their Wort; it was. anſwered them, that 
they ſhauld have it within ſeven Days; but in the mean 
while they. were commanded to. live freely, and indulge 
their Genius; accordingly. they obeyed the Dictate, and 
the. ſeventh Night they died in their Beds. It is ſaid 
alſo of Findar, that when the Deputies of the Beotians 
were ut to conſult the Oracle, he deſired them to en- 

ire of it which was the beſt Thing. amongſt Men, and 

. Pr ieſteſs of the Tripos gave them this anfwer, That 
he: could. not be ignorait of it, if he was the Author 
af thoſe 8 concerning Agamedes and Tropbonius ; 
Nut if be defircd perfonally to know, it ſhould in a lit- 
tle: time be made manifeſt to. him; and that Pindar 
hearing this, prepared; himſelf for the ſtroak of Fate, 
and. died in a ſhort time aſter. Of Euthynous the Italian, 
there: is this memorable Story, that he died ſuddenly, 
without any Bodies knowing: the cauſe. of his Death: 
His Father was Elyfius the Terincan, who was a Man of 
the firſt Condition for his Eſtate and Virtue, being 
Rich and. Honourable, and this being his only Son and. 
Heir to all his Fortune, which was very great, he had 
a. ſtrong Jealouſy upon him that he was poiſon'd, and 
not knowing how, he ould come to the Information 
of. it, he went into the Vault where they invoke the 


Bead, andi after having offered. Sacrifice, az tis enjoin d 
dy the: Law, he ſtept in the place; when all things were: 


iu a Mid night. Silence, he had this Viſton,: His Father 
appear d to him, to whom after having related his la- 


mentable Misfortune, be earneſtly deſited' the Ghoſt 


that he would- aſſiſt h m in finding out the Cauſe ; he 


aniwcred, that he was come on pucpoſe todo it: But 


ſirſiʒ ſaith he, receive from himfelf x hat he hath brought 
thee, and. thereby chou walt under ſtand the reaſon of 
all. hy, Sorrow. The Perſon that the Father mcant-w as 


very like to Euthyneus both for Tears and Stature; and: 


the queſt ion being put to bim who he was, he anſwercd, 


1 am. the Genius of thy Son; and at the ſame time reach d. 


ut a Hank ta him, in which theſe Verſes were written ; 
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"Tis Rnorance makes wretched Men to err, 
D-ath did to Happineſs thy Son prefer. 

We bleft by Fate, Euthynous do e, 

So "twas the Better both for Him and Thee, 


Theſe are the Stories which the Ancients tell us; bue © 


laſtly, if Death be the intire diſſipation of Soul and 
Body, which was the third part of Socrates his Compari- 
fon. even upon this account too, it cannot be an Evil; for 
this would produce a privation of Senſe, and conſe- 
quently a compleat freedom from all Sollicitude and 
Care; and if no Good, ſo no Evil would befal us; and 
as Good, ſo Evil muſt inhere in irs ſubject after the ſame 
Manner; but that which is nothing, and wholly abo- 
liſhed out of the nature of things, neither of the two 
can happen to it; therefore when Men die, they return 
to the {ame Condition they were in before they were 
born : For as before we came into the World, we were 
neither ſenſible of Good, nor afflicted with Evil, ſo 
it will be when we leave it; and as thoſe things which 
preceded our Birth, did not concern us, fo neither will 
thoſe things which are fubſequent to our Death; 


The Dead ſicure from Sorrow ſafe do lic, 
The ſame thing tis not to be born, and dic, 


For 'tis the fame State of Exiſtence after Death, as 
xt Was before we were born; unleſs perhaps you will 
make a difference between having no Being at all, and 
the utter extinction of it; after the ſame manner that 
you make a diſtinction between an Houfe and a Gar- 
ment, after they are ruin'd and worn out, and the time 
before the one was built, and the other made; and it 
in this Caſe there is no difference, tis plain that there 


is none hetween the State before we were born, and that 
after we are dead: Tis elegantly faid by Arcefilaus, that 


Death which is called an Evil, hath this peculiarly di- 
ſtinct from all that are thought ſo, that when tis pre- 


ſent it gives us no diſturbance, but when remote, and 


in expectation only, tis then that it afflicts us; and 


indeed many out of the poorneſs of their Spirit, and- 
having entertained moſt injurious Opinions of it, w_ 0 


\ 
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died even to prevent Death. Epicharmus hat ſaid ex- 
cellently to this purpoſe, That which was united in its 
parts is now disjoin'd, the Earth ſinks downwards, but 
the Spirit aſcends, therefore there is nothing grievous 
in all this; but that which Creſpbontes in Euripides ſaith 


of Hercules ; 1 
5 unt 
He now that in the Shades below doth move, fion 
Ts not concern'd in what is done above, row 
t would have chang'd into theſe Words; pre 
ut 
He now t hat dwols in darkneſs under Ground, 1 1 
Sbares not thoſe Evils which above are found, 
This Laconic too 1s very noble; 
Others before and after us will be, 
Whoſe age were not permitted c er to fee, 
And again, 
Theſe neither did live bandſomely nor die, 
Tho? both ſhould have been done with decency, 
But Euripides hath ſpoken incomparably well of thoſe 
who labour under daily Indiſpoſitions; | Ad: 
IT kate the Man who fludics to defcat free 
T be power of Death with artificial Meat, not 
To baffle and prevent bis Fate does think, Joſt 
And lengtbens out bis Life with Magic Drink, he 
bereas, when be a Burden doth become, am 
T ben be ſhould die, becauſe he's troubleſome, was 
old Age, in modefty, ſhould then give place, die 


And ſo make way unto a brisker Race. 


But Merope mov'd the Paſſion of the Theatre with 
theſe Mafculine Expreflions ; 


My Sons by Death are raviſh'd from my fide, 
And I'm a Widow, who was once a Bride. 
J am not thus ſeleRed to be croſs'd, 

pt bers their Sons and Husbands too have lot. 


And we may not incongruouſly add. theſe z 


. Where is the Fair One with ker charming Eyes? 
here's Crœſus who did Lydia Tyrannize ? 
| O/ 
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Or whore is Xerxes with bis mighty Pride, 
Who with a Bridge did curb the raging Tide? 
Inbabitants of Darkneſs they became, 
And only now are living in tkeir Fame, 


Their Riches have periſhed with their Bodies; for an 


untimely Death from many doth extort Groans and paf- 


ſionate Complaints; but the way to dry up theſe Sot- 
'xows is ſo expedite and eaſy, that every vulgar Poet hath 
preſcribed it: Confider what Conſolation a Comedian 
puts in the Mouth of one who comforts another upon 
ſo ſad an Occaſion: 


Tf this with certainty thou could iſt have known, 
T bat Fortune always world have Kindneſs ſhown 7, 
T bat nothing but what's Good would him be fal, 
His Death thou juſtly might it untimely call: 
And if calamities were imminent, 

And Death tbe futal Miſchief did prevent 3 : 

To give to Things the cbaracter that's due, 
Death was the moſt obliging of the two, 


It therefore being uncertain whether it was for his 
Adyantage that he departed.this Life or no, and ſo was 
freed from all the Miſeries that attend it, his Death is 
not ſo heinouſly to be reſented, as if we had thereby 
joſt all that we fancied we could enjoy in him whilſt 
he was living: And 4mpbiaraus the Poet doth not db 
amiſs when he conſoles the Mother of Archemorus, who 


was eyen fick with Gricf for the Loſs of her Son who 


died. unexpectedly : He ſpeaks, 


There's no Man lives whom Sorrow doth not ſeizc, 

Whoſe Body is not ſubjc# to diſc aſe ; 

Our Children muſt be buried in the Earth; 

T bere are Materials to give others Birth, 

Ii Death at laft that muſt wind up our Fate, 

And free us from a miſerable State. 

our native Duſt dot h claim us as its on, 

Ti. vitable Time will mow us down. | 

Neceſſity doth all our Lots bc flow, 

D. tcrmines bether we ſhall live or no. 
ee Tho 
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T boſe Suſforings don't deſerve an Elegy, 
W bich we by Nature's Laws eftablifhd ſce: 
Nothing ſhould grieve, that can't avoided be. 


In the general, every one ſhould meditate ſeriouſly 
with himſelf, and have the concurrence of other Men's 
Opinions with his own, that the longeſt Life is not the 
beſt, but that which is the moſt vertuous, for that Mu- 
fician is net to be commended, who«plays upon variety 
of Inſtruments, nor that Orator that makes multipli- 
city of Speeches, nor the Pilot-that conducts many Ships, 
but he of each Faculty that doth one of them well; 
ſor the beauty of a thing doth not conſiſt in length of 
Time, but in the Vertue and ſeaſonable moderation 
wherewith it is tranſacted; this is that which is call d 
happy and grateful to the Gods: And for this reaſon 
tis that Poets celebrate thoſe, and propoſe them for 
Examples, as the moſt excellent Men, and of Divine ex- 
traction, who have died before they have been old : A4 
he for Inſtance, 


bo was the Darling of Almighty Jove, 
Phcoebiis with warm Embraces too did love, 
Their kindneſs to their Favourite was ſuch, 

T be confines of old Age be ſhould not touch, 


And we ſee in every thing that preference is not given 
To much to Age as to Maturity; for amongſt Trees and 
Plants, thoſe are accounted the moſt generous Which 
bring forth abundance of Fruit, and that early rip-: 
And amongſt living Creatures too, thoſe are the moſt 
valued which ſupply us with the Accommodations of 
Life in a ſhort time. Beſides, if we compare the ſpace 
of our Life with Eternity, we ſhall find no difference 
betwixt long and ſhort; for according to Simonides, 
Thouſands and Millions of Years are but as a Point to 
what's Infinite, or rather the ſmalleſt part of that 
Point. They report about Pontus, that there are ſom? 
Creatyrcs of ſuch an extempore Being. that the whole 
Term of their Life is confin'd within the ſpace of a Day; 
for they are brought forth in the Morning, are in the 
prime of their Exiſtence at Noon, grow old at Night, 
| an 
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and then die. Doſt thou think if theſe had the Paſ- 
fions, and were endow'd with the Reaſon of a Man, that 
they would be ſo affected, or that things would hap- 
pen to them after the ſamo manner as to us? That thoſe 
who died before the Meridian, would be lamented with 
Tears and Groans ? Or that we ſhould call them Hap-- 
py who liv'd their Day out? For the Meaſure of à 
Man's Life is the well ſpending of it, and not the 
length. But ſuch exclamations as theſe, T be young 
Man ought not to be talen off ſo abruptly in the Vi- 
gour of bis Tears, are very frivolous, and proceed from 
a great weakneſs of Mind; for ho is it that can ſay 
what a Thing ought to be ? But Things have, are, and. 
will be practis'd, which ſome Body or other will ſay 
they ought not to be done. But we do not come in- 
to this Life to be Dogmatical, and preſcribe to it, 
but we muſt obey the Dictates of the Gods who go- 
vern the World, and ſubmit to the Eſtabliſhments of 
Fate and Providence: For when they mourn over thoſe. 
who die ſo untimely, do they do it upon their own ac- 
count, or upon that of the deceaſed ? If upon their 
own, becauſe they have loſt that pleaſure they rhoughr 
they ſhould have enjoyed in them, or are depriv'd of 
that Profit they. expected, or that Relief they flatter'd: 
themſelves they ſhould: receive from them in their old. 
Age, then Sclf-love-and Perſonal Intereſt preſcribe the 
meaſures-of their Sorrow; ſo that upon the reſult they. 
do not love the Dead ſo much as themielves, and whar 
they apprehended to be beneficial for them; but if 
they lament upon the account of the deceaſed, that 
is a Grief eaſily to be ſhaken off, if they only conſider 
that by their being ſo, they are out of the Sphere of 
any Evil that can reach them; believing a wiſe and 
ancient Saying, That we ſhould always augment what 
is Good; and extenuate the Evil: Therefore if Grief 
deſerves that denomination, let us enlarge and make it 
as great as we can; but it it is number'd amongſt th: 
Evils, as in truth it ought to be, let us endeavour all 
we can to ſuppreſs it. make it as inconiiderable as we can, 
and at laſt utterly efface it. How eaiy this is to be 


done, I will make appear by an illuſtrious example of 


Conſolation: 


: 
| 
| 
3! 
" 
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354. Conſolation to Aipollonius. 
Conſolation: They ſay that an ancient Philoſopher 
came to the Queen Arſinoe, who was then ſorrowful for the 
Death of her Son, and difcours'd her after this man- 
ner: At the time that Jupiter diftributed Honours a- 
mongſt his Under-Deities, it happen'd that the God of 
Penfiveneſs' was abſent, but came at laſt when all the 
Dignities were diſpos'd of, and then deftr'd that he 
might have ſome ſhare in the Promotions. Jupiter hav- 
ing not better vacancies leſe, beftow'd upon him Sor- 
row and funeral Tears. He made this Inference from 
the Story, Therefore, ſaith he, as other Demons love 
and frequent thoſe who give them hoſpitable Recepti- 
on, {d Sadneſs will never come near you, if you do not 
give it encouragement; bur if you carefs it with thoſe 
particufar Honours: which it challengeth as its due, 
which are Sighs and Tears, it will have an unlucky at- 
Fction for you, and will always ſupply you with fresh 
Occaſion that the Obſervance may be continued. THe 
us'd this plauſible Speech to buoy this great Woman 
out of her Tears, and malce her caſt off her Vail. In 
mort, I would ask the Mourner, whether he Jefigns to 
put an end to his Gr ief, or that the Anguiſh muſt have 
the ſame duration with his Life! If this thou haſt 
reſoly'd, I miſt ſay:thow haſt cut out for thy ſelf the 
moſt bitter Infelicity in the Wortd. and all through the 
ſtupidity and ſoftneſs of thy Mind; but if thou haſt 
fix'd on a period, why doſt thou not preſently change 
thy Condition, and fo free thy ſelf from Miſery * The 
ſame Reafons thou muſt uſe a great while hence, apply 
them now to unburden thy Mind, and eaſe thy Affli- 
ctions; and as in bodily Diſtempers, the quickeft-Reme- 
dy is the beſt, fo the Advantage thou muſt otherwiſe 
allow to Time, beftow upon Reaſon and Inſtructi- 
on, and ſo ccaſe to be Unhappy. But 'tis objected, 
The Calamity was ſudden, and I did not expect it; 
but thou ouig ht ſt to have done it, and confider'd upon the 
Vanity and Uncertainty of Human Affairs, that thy 
Enemies might not come ſuddenly upon thee, and take 
thee unawares. Theſcus in Euripides ſeems to be excel- 
lently well prepar'd for Events of this Nature: For he 
ſatth thus ; 1. ek bo 
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Ibis wholeſome Precept from the Wiſe I learn, 
To think, of Miſe ry, without Concern, 

My meditating Thoughts are always ſpent, 
Eitber on Death, or clſe on Baniſhment. 
Foreſight of Evils doth employ my Mind, 

That me without Deſince they may not find; 
And though in Ambuſcade the Miſchief lies, 
Kill me it may, but ſhall not me ſurprize. 


But thoſe who are of a degenerate Spirit, and diſuſe 
Thought fulneſs, never apply their Mind to any thing 
that is either uſeful or becoming, but they grow exor- 
birant in their Sorrows, and afflict the innocent Body, 


making it ſick for Company, as Acheus expreſſeth it; 


therefore Flato doth rightly inſtruct us to acquieſce in 
Cafes of this Nature, when it is not manifeſt whether 
they be good or evil,and we get nothing by being unea- 
ſy under them; for the trueſt Expedient to remove our 
Sorrow, is todeliberate what is beſt to be done : There- 
fore he commands us, as in the caſting of Dice, ro lay 
our Wager upon that Throw where we may moſt ra- 
tionally expect to win; that when any thing ails us, we 
ſhould not imitate the Folly of Children, who preſent- 
ly cry out, and clap their Hands to the Place affected, 
bur ſhould accuſtom our ſelves to diſperſe the Humour 
with all the Arts of Medicine, and ſo reſtore the Part 
that is diſeaſed, to its firſt Tone of Health. He that 
inſtituted Laws for the Lycians, Commanded the Citz 
Zens that when they mourned: they ſhould: put on Wo- 
mens Apparel, intimating thereby, That Sorrow was 
an effeminate Thing, and therefore was not fit for Men 
of Temper and Liberal Education; for it is indeed a 
weak and unmanly Paſhon, and Women are more ſub- 
ject ro it than Men, the Barbarians more than the Greets, 
and the Dregs of Mankind more than rhe refined Part of 
them; and, even amongſt the Bartarians, the brave ſpi- 
rited celtæ and Gauls have not a Propenſity to it, or any 
that have generous Sentiments; but the gt ians, the Syri- 
ans, and the Lydians,and thoſe who reſemble them in the 
Softnefs of their Diſpoſttion: They report that ſome ot 
theſe will hide themſelves in Retirements under Ge, 

and. 
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and refuſe to behold that Sun of which their lament 
ed Friend is deprived. hn, the Tragedian, who heard 


ſomething of this Extravagance, introduceth a Perſon 
ſpeaking after this manner: | 


Tour Life aud Sons did. from: my Nipples flow: 
Tour Nurſe is buricd in a Cave below: 

But T this ii ſinal Grotto now will leave, 
Which I cboſe out on purpoſe for to gric vs. 


Some of thefe Barbarians have deform'd their Bodies 
by cutting off their Noſes, Ears, and other. Parts of 
themſelves, thinking to gratify the Dead by theſe Mu- 
tilations, when in doing ſo they deviate exceſſively from 
that Moderation which Nature preſcribes us; atid by 
Jove we meet with ſome Perſons who affirm, that the 
Death of every one is not to be lamented, but only of 
thoſe who die untimely; for they have not taſted of 
thoſe Things which we call Enjoyments in the World, 
as a Nuptial Bed, Proficiency in Learning, the Coming 
up to an Height in any Thing, the Honour of Magi- 
ſtracy and Charges in the Government: Tis for the 
Sake of theſe Things that we condole thoſe who die 
immature, becauſe they were fruſtrated of their Hopes, 
Wien in THe mean Wane we ate ignorant that a ſudden 
Death doth not at all differ from any other, conſider- 
ing the Condition of humane Nature: For as when a 
Journey is enjoin'd into a remote Country, and there 
is a Neceſſity for every one to undertake it, and none. 
hath Liberty to refuſe, tho” ſome go before, and others 
follow, yet all muſt arrive at the fame Stage at laſt, ſo 
when we all lie under an Obligation of diſcharging the 
fame Debt, it is net material whether we pay ſooner 
or later; but if any one's Death may be call'd untime- 
ly, and conſequently 'an Evil, that Appallation ſuits 
only with that of Children and Infants, and eſpecially 


of thoſc who are newly born; but this we bear ſteadfaſt 


and with Patience; but when thoſe that are grown up 


die, we take on heavily, becauſe we fondly hop'd that 


when their Years were full blown, they would then 


have had an uninterrupted State of Health. Now - 


if che Age of Man was determined within the ſpace 
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of Twenty Years, we would not think him that had 
arriv'd to fifteen to die an untimely Death, but that 
he had fill'd up a juſt Meafure of Living; but he that 
bad attain'd Twenty, or at leaſt had approach'd very 


near it, his good Fortune we ſhould applaud, as if he, 


had enjoy'd the moſt happy and perfect Life in the 
World: So if Life was prolong'd to Two Hundred 
Years as its fix'd Period, and any one died at an Hun- 
dred, we ſhould howl over him as it he had been ha- 
ily cut off. It is manifeſt then by what hath been 
faid now, and what hath been mention'd before, that 
the Death we call Untimely is capable of Conſolation ; 
and Troilus had wept leſs paſſionately than Priam, if he 
had died when his Kingdom flouriſhed, and his Riches 
abounded, both which he laments as moſt deplorably 
loſt : For obſerve what he ſaith to his Son Hector, when 
he intreats him to decline the Battle he was going to 
fight againſt Achilles ; 


My deareft Son, within the Walls retire, 

The Safety of thy Trojans ſo require: 

Let not Achilles rob thee of thy Breath, 

Nor grace bis Triumphs with ſo brave a Deaths 

Befedes, tate Fay « on my Aged Heat, 

Wretch that I am] before that I am dead; 

For Jove will ſuddenly thy Father ſlay, 

And previous Trowbles to it lcad the Way : 

But firſt my Eyes muft ſee my Children ſlain, 

And the bold Raviſhers my Daughters tuin; 

Nay Ruffiens will invade my Royal Bed, 

And my poor Infants on the Groumd will tread. 

ben at my Life ſome Hand an Aim will take, 

And my cold Limbs the'trembling Soul * forſakes. 

My Body in the Threſhold they will lay, 

Which unto ravenous Dogs becomes'a Prey : 

But what's of all the moſt relenting Sight, 

And Eyes tho ne er fo cruel can't delight, 

My boary Head they to their Jaws will throw, 
. My chin all cover'd o'er with Ages Snow: 

Nay Nature's ſecret Parts expos'd muſt lie, 

Aud thus by Piece-meal tor am fore d to die. 
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' He ſpoke. then tore ht xt verend Lochs with Rage, 
But all fierce Hector's Mind couid not aſſiragc. 


Having then ſo many Examples of this kind before 


thine Eyes, thou oughteſt to make thy felf ſenſible. 1 


that not a few have been ſav'd by Death front tho{ 
Calamities they would certainly have fallen into, hai 
they livd longer: Contenting my ſelf with thoſe | 
have related already, I wilt omit the reſt, that I may 
not ſeem tedious, and thefe are ſufficient to ſhew, that 
we ought not to abandon our felves to violent Sorrow, 
bevond Temper and the Bounds of Nature. Cranty 
ſaith, To be innocent is the greateſt Comfort in AﬀM:- 
ctions; I aſſent to him, and affirm that 'tis the nobleſt 
Remedy. Befides, the Indication of our Love to the 
Deceas'd, does not conſiſt in grieving our ſelves for 
Him, but in paying reſpect to his Fame; for no good 
Man deſerves Elegies but Panegyricks, and we ſhoule 
rather celebrate his Loſs by an honourable Remem- 
brance, than lament it, and offer up rather Firſt— 
Fruits of Joy to the Gods, and not Tears which Sor- 
row extorts from us; for he who ceaſeth to be amongſt 
Men, becomes Partaker of a Divine Life, is free from 


the Servitude of the Body, and all thoſe ſollicitousÞ 
Cares which they of Neceſſity muſt undergo, who are] 
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embarraſs'd with a mortal Life, till they have fmiſi-F 


ed the Courſe which Providence hath mark'd out for] 
them; and this Life Nature hath not given us as an in- 
defeiſable Poſſeſſion, but hath clogg'd it with Reſtricti- 
Thoſe therefore who are 


ons and Conditions of Fate. 
the Maſters of their Reaſon, ought not to be tranſpor- 
ted beyond the Limits of Nature, and a juſt Modera- 
tion, unto. unprofitable and barbarous Complaints, and 
fo wait till that comes upon them which hath happen- 
ed to many, ta have their Vital Moiſture exhauſted 
before their Tears, and be carried to their own Graves 
in thoſe mourning Weeds they put on for others, and 
there their Sorrow muſt lie buried with thoſe Evils 
they provok'd upon themſelves by their own Impru- 
der To whom that of Homer may be appoſitely ap- 
plye z | | DF | 2 
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bit others they lament with weeping Eyes, hy 


The Darkneſs of the Night doth them ſurprize, 


Wherefore in this Caſe we mould often thus reaſon 


with our ſelves; Shall we put an End to our Sorrow, 


tor ſhall we grieve all the Days of our Life? To make ir 


infinite, is the laſt Degree of Infatuation; for we have 


ſeen thoſe who have been in the deepeſt Circumſtances 
of Dejection, to he ſo mitigated by Time, that they. 


have Banquetted upon thoſe Tombs which before they 


could not endure the Sight of, without Screeking out, 
and Beating their Breaſts, but now can dance round 
them with Muſick, and "all the Poſtures of Jollity : 


Therefore to be obſtinate in our Grief, is the Reſolu- 


tion of Madneſs; if then thou haſt purpos'd within 
Thy ſelf that it ſhall have an End, join this Conſidera- 
tion with it, That Time will aſſwage it too; what is 
once done, even the Deity himſelf cannot unravel; 


Therefore that which hath happened to us beyond our 


Hope, and contrary to our Opinion, hath palpably 
neun us what uſed to befal others; What's the Reſult 


then? Cannot any Diſcipline teach us, nor cannot We 


reaſon with our ſelves, That 


The Earth with Exils doth abount, 
As many in the Su are found. 


And thus likewiſe : 


Miſeries ſurround Men fo about, 
That there is left no Paſſage out. 


For many, (as Crantor tells, us) and thoſe very wiſe 
| len, not now, but leng ago have deplor'd the Con- 
dition of humane Nature, eſteeming Life a Puniſhment, 
aud to be born a Man, the higheſt Pitch of Calamity ; 
Inis Ariſtotle tells us Silenus declar'd when he was brought 
Captive to Midas. I think it beſt to quote the Expreſ- 
bons of the Philoſopher himſelf, in his Book wherein 
be treats of the Soul, he ſpeaks after this manner : 
Wherefore, thou beſt and happieſt of Mankind, if we 


ds not only unlawful, but even hlaſphemꝝ to {| 3 
ing 


* 


think thoſe bleſſed who have departed this Life, then 
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thivg that is falſe or contumelious of them, being now 
chang'd into, and become Partakers of a more refined 
Nature; and this my Opinion is ſo old, that the Ori- 
ginal and Author of it is utterly unknown, but hath 
been derived down to us even from Eternity, ſo eſta- 
"bliſh'd is the Truth of it. Beſides, thou ſeeſt what i; 
Fo familiar in Mens Mouths, and hath been for many 
Years a trite Expreſſion : What's that, ſaith he? He 


anfwered him, This: *Tis beſt not to be born at all; 


and the next Choice to that, Tis more eligible to Die 
than to Live; and this is confirm'd even by Divine 
Teſtimony. Pertinently to this they ſay, That Midas, 
after Hunting, asling his Captive Silenus ſomewhat ur- 
gently, What was the moſt deſirable thing amongſt 
Men? At firſt he would return no Anſwer, but was 
obſtinately ſilent: At laſt, when Midas would not give 
over importuning him, he broke out into theſe Words, 
though very unwillingly: Thou Seed of an cvil Genius, and 
precarious off- ſpring of bard Fortune, whoſe Life is but for a 
Pay, Why doft thou compel me to tell thee thoſe things tis bet- 


ter thou wert ignorant of ? For thoſe live the leaſt difturb'd, 


wbo know not their Misfortunes ; but for Men, the bt for 
them is not to be born at all, nor to be made Partakers of « 
more excellent Nature; not to be, is beſt for both Sexcs, 
"This ſhould have the firſt Place in our Choice and 
Ambition; and the next to this, when we are born, 
to die as Yoon as we can. *Tis plain therefore, that he 


declar'd the Condition of the Dead to be better than 


that of the Living : I could bring Millions of Exam- 
ples to juſtify this Topick, but I will not be long. We 
are not therefore to lament thoſe who Die in the Bloom 
of their Years, as if they were ſpoiled of Things which 
we call Enjoyments in a longer Life; for it is uncertain, 
as we have often ſaid, whether they are deprived of 
Good or Evil, for the Number of theſe is greater than 
the other; The Good we obtain hardly and with anx+- 


ous Endeavour, but the Evil eafily befals us, for they 


ſay theſe are linked together, and by a mutual Depen- 
dance of Cauſes follow one another; but the Good lie 
ſcattered and disjoiged, aud with great Difficulty are 
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brought - within the Compaſs of our Life, therefore we 
cem to have forgot out Condition: For not only, as 
. Euripides hath it, 


'The Things we do poſſsfs are not our own. 


But in general no Man can claim a ſtrict Propricty 


in any thing he hath: 


ben Gods do Riches lend, it is but juſt, 
That when they pleaſe, we ſhould refign our Truſt. 


We ought not therefore to take it amiſs, if they de- 
mand thoſe things they only indulged us the Uſe for a 
ſmall Time; for even your Common Brokers, unleſs 
they are unjuſt, will not be diſpleaſed if they are called 
upon to refund their Pawns, and if he is not altogether 
ſo ready to deliver them, thou mayſt ſay to him, with- 
out any Injury, Haſt thou forgot that thou receivedſt 
them upon the Condition to reſtore them ? The ſame 
Parity of Reaſon holds amongſt all Men : The Gods 


have put Life into our Hands by a fatal Neceſſity, and 


there's no prefixt Time when what is ſo depoſited will 
be required of us, as the Brokers know not when their 
Pawns will be demanded: He therefore that is angry 


when he is dying himſelf, or reſents the Death of his 


Children, Is it not very plain, that he hath forgor 


that himſelf is a Man, and that he hath begotten. 


Children as frail as himſelf? For a Man that is in his 
Wirs cannot be ignorant that he is a morral Creature, 
and born to this very End that he muſt die. Nich, as 
"it is in the Fable, had this Sentence always at Hand: 


che would not like an Old, but Fruit ſul Tree, 
Loaded with Children like to Bloſſoms he; 
Her Irving always ſhould not ſmootbly run, 
Nor would ſhe always fee the cheerful Sun. 


She never ſunk to that Degree of Deſperation, thar 
fhe ſhould deſire to throw off her Life to eaſe the Bur- 
then of her Sorrow, nor call upon the Gods to hurry 
her into the utmoſt Deſtruction. There are two Sen- 
tences inſcribed upon the Delphick Oracle, hugely ac- 


eommodated to the Uſages of Man's Life; Know thy 


ſelf; 
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ſ:1f; and, Do not any thing, too much; and upon 
theſe all other Precepts depend, and they themſelves 
are ſo much Uniſons, that their Senſe is co-incident, 
and ſeem to illuſtrate the Energy of one another: For, 
in Know thy H is included, Do not Things too much; 
and ſo on the contrary Tn hath ſpoken-of it thus: 


This Sentence, Know thy ſelf, I to thee bring ; 
But only Jove himſelf could do the Thing, 


And thus Findars 


The. Senſe ſo rich, the Emphaſis is ſuch, 
be Wiſe Men praiſe it, Do not Things too much, 


He therefore that hath this impreſſed upon his Mind, 
can eakly conform himſelf to all the Affairs of Life, 
and bear them handſomly; when conſidering his Na- 
ture, he is neither liſted up to Arrogance upon a pro- 
ſperous Event, nor when an Adverſe happens, is deje- 
cted into Complaint through Puſillanimity, and that 
Fear of Death which is ſo congenial to us; both which 
proceed from the Ignorance of thoſe things which fall 
out in humane Life by Neceſſity and fatal Decree. The 
Pythagoreans ſpeak handſomely to this Purpoſe ; 


Againſt thoſe Evils thou ſhouldeſ} not repine, 
Which are inſiicted by the Puwers Divine. 


Thus the Tragedian Æſchylus: 


He flore of Wiſdom and of Virtue bath, 
Whom not hing from the Gods provoke his wrath, 


Euripides thus; 


He that is paſſive when tbe Fates Command, 
Ts wiſe, and all the Gods doth underſtand, 


In another place ſo, 
He that can bear thoſe things which Men beſal, 
Him wiſe and modeſt, we may juſtly call, 


But many there are who blame all things, and what- 
ſoe ver unexpectedly happens to them, they think it is 
procured them by the malignity of Fortune, — 
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ſpite of ſome evil Genius: Wherefore they are queru- 
lous, and cry out upon every occaſion, inveighing againſt 
the bitterneſs of their miſhaps, whoſe complaints we 
may not unfitly obviate with this expreſſion ; 


The Gods do burt thee not, but thou thy ſelf, 


Even thou thy ſelf through Perverſneſs and Want of 
good Inſtruction ; and by reaſon of this falſe and decei- 


ving Opinion, they accuſe any kind of Death; for if one 


die upon his Travel, they exclaim after this manner: 


The Wretch, his Father being abſent, dies; 
Nor did his aged Mot ber cloſe bis Eyes. 


If hedies in his own Country, and his Parents about 
him, they lament that he is raviſhed out of their Hands, 
and hath left them nothing, but regret for his loſs : If 
he dies filent, giving them no Inſtructions at parting, 
they complain thus, | 


His tender dying Words I did not hear, 
which T in my remembrance ſtill ſhould Bear. | 


If he ſpoke any Thing before he breathed out his Soul, 
they keep thoſe laſt accents as fuel to maintain their Re- 
ſentments ſill kindled ; if he dies a ſudden Death, they 
cry out that he is ſnatcht away; If Chronical Pains 
waſte him, they'll tell you that the flow Diſtemper hath 
emaciated him to Death : Thus every appearance, take 
it which way you will, is ſufficient to ſtir up your Com- 
plaints : Theſe Things the Poets have introduced, and 
the chiefeſt among them, Homer, who ſung aſter this 
manner, | 


A Father fo bis deareſt Son doth burn, 
And puts bis mournſul Aſhes in the Urn 
bo in tbe midſt of bis delight, is dead; 
To the Grave paging from the Nuptial Bed. 
His poor new Married Wife is bis Relict, 
And this bis Agcd Parents doth afflia. 


And whether theſe things are juſtly lamented, doth 
not yet appear: But ſee what he adds, | 
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Born in bis Elder Teays be loſt bis Boy, 
Who was deſign'd his Riches to enjoy. 


Who knows but that the Deity with a fatherly Provi- 
dence, and out of tenderneſs to Mankind, foreſeeing what 
would happen, hath taken ſome purpoſely out of this 
Life. by an untimely. Death? That nothing Mould befal 
them which is deteſtable, though nothing is grievous 
which carries a neceſſity along with it, neither of thoſe 
Things which fall out by a precedent ratiocination, or a 
ſubſequent; and many by a timely Death have been with- 
drawn from greater Calamities ; ſo that it hath been 
good forſome never to have been born at all; for others, 
that as ſqon as Life hath been blown in, it ſhould be ex- 
tinguiſhed; for ſome, that they ſhould live a little longer, 
and others again that they ſhould be crop'd in the prime 
of their Yquth : Theſe ſeveral ſorts of Death Mould be 
taken in good part, fince Fate is Inevitable ; therefore 
it becomes Men well Educated to conſider, that thoſe 
who have paid thcir Debt to Mortality, have only 
gone before us a little time; that the longeſt is bur 
as a Point in reſpect of Eternity, and that many 
who have indulged their ſorrow to exceſs, have 
themſelves followed, in a ſmall while, thoſe that they 
havelamented, having reap'd no profit out of their Com- 
plaints, but macerated themſelves with voluntary afflicti- 
ans. Since then the time of our Pilgrimage in this Life 
is but ſhort, we ought not to conſume our ſelves with 
ſordid: grief, and ſo render our ſelves unhappy by afflict- 
ing. our. Minds, and tormenting our Bodies; but we 
Mould endeavour after a more manly and rational ſort 
of Life, and aſſociate our ſelves with thoſe who will not 
be Companions in Grief, and by flattering our Tears, 
make them riſe higher, but will afford rather a ſolemn 
and generous Conſolation ; and we aughr to hear and 
keep in our remembrance thoſe. Words of Hamer, where- 
with Hector anſwers Andromache, when he comforts her 
after this manner ; 


Unbapty Wretch, do not. too much complain 3 
In ſpite of Fate thou never canſt be ſlain, 


10 . 


cunſolation to Apollonius: 
That doth appoint the Race thou art to run, 
And Fortune good or bad thou canſt not ſhin ; 


Which the Poet expreſſeth in another place thus; 
Tas ſuch a Thread as the Fates for bim ſpun. 


Having theſe Things fixed in our Minds, all vain and 
fruitleſs ſorrow will be ſuperſeded ; the time that we have 
all to live being but very ſhort, we ought to ſpare and 
husband it, and not lay it out too prodigally upon ſor- 
row ; but rather let us fly from it, deſerting the Mourn- 
ful Colours, and ſo rake care of our own Bodies, and 
conſult the ſafety of thoſe who live with us: * Tis re- 
quiſite that we ſhould call to mind what reaſons. we 
urged to our Kinſmen and Friends when they were in 
the like Calamities, when we exhorted them to ſuffer 
theſe uſual Accidents of Life with a common Patience, 
and bear mortal Things with humanity, left being pre- 
par'd with Inſtructions for other Mens Misfortunes, .we 
reap no benefit our ſelves out of the remembrance of 
thoſe Conſolations; and ſo not cure our minds by the 
ſovereign application of Reaſon ; for in any thing a de- 
lay is leſs dangerous than in ſorrow ; and when by every 
one it is ſo tritely ſaid, that he that procraſtinates in 
an affair, conteſts with deſtruction, I think the cha- 
racter will more fitly fit upon him who defers the re- 
moving his troubles, and the perturbations of his mind, 
We ought alſo to caſt our Eyes upon thoſe conſpicuous 
Examples, who have born the deaths of their Sons ge- 
nerouſly, and with a great ſpirit, ſuch as were Anaza- 
goras the Clazomenian, Demoſthcnes of Athens, Dio of Syra- 
euſe, King Antigonus, and many others who have either 
livd in our times, or in the memory of our Fathers : 
They report of Anaragoras, that when he was reading 
natural Philoſophy to his Pupils, and reaſoning. with 
them, ſudden News was brought him of the Death of 
his Son: He preſently ſtop'd ſhort in his Lecture, and 
ſaid this to his Auditors; I knew that I begot my Son 
mortal: Pericles who was ſurnam' d oiympius for his Wiſ- 
dom and the ſtrength of his Eloquence, when he heard 
that both his Sons were dead, Paralus. 9 
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how he behay'd himſelf upon this accident Protagoras 
tells us in theſe Words: When his Sons, faith he, being 
in the firſt Verdure of their Youth, and handſome Lads, 
died within Nine days, he bore the Calamity witkout 
any repining ; for he was of a Pacific Temper, from 
whence there was every day an acceſſion of advantages 
towards the making him happy, the being free from 
E and thereby acquiring a great reputation amongſt 
is fellow Citizens; for every one that ſaw him bear this 
Calamity with ſo brave a Reſolution, thought him 
Magnanimous, and indeed entertain'd an higher Opini- 
on of him than he ſtrictly deſery'd : for he was conſci- 
ous to himſelf of ſome weakneſs and defects in caſes of 
this nature: Now after he had receiv'd the News 
of the death of his Sons, he put on a Garland accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of his Country, and being cloth'd in 
white, made Harangues to the People, was the Author 
of ſafe and rational Counſels, and ſtirr'd up the cou- 
rage of his Athenians to War-like expeditions. Chroni- 
cles tell us, that when an Expreſscame out of the Field 
to Xenophon the Hocrutic as he was Sacrificing, which 
acquainted him that his Son periſhed in the fight : He 
pull'd the Garland from his Head, and enquir'd after 
what manner he fell, and it being told him that he died 
gallantly, making a great flaughter of his Enemies: 
After he had paus'd a while to recollect his Thoughts, 


and quiet his firſt Emotion of concern with reaſon, he 


adorn'd his Head again, finiſſ'd the Sacrifice, and 
ſpoke thus to the Meſſengers : I did not make it my 
© requeſt to the Gods, that my Son might be immortal 
© or long-liv'd, for 'tis not manifeſt whether this was 
© conyenient for him or no, but that he might have in- 
© tegrity in his Principles, and be a lover of his Coun- 
© try, and now I have my deſire. Dio of Syracuſe, as 
he was conſulting with his Friends concerning ſome At- 
fairs, he heard a great noiſe, and crying out ; and asking 
what was the matter, he was told the accident, that his 
Son was kill'd with a fall from an Horſe ; he was not at 
all ſurpriz'd or aſtoniſh'd at the diſaſter, but com- 
manded the dead Body to be delivered to the Women, 
that they might bury it according to Cuſtom ; But he 
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went on with his firſt Deliberations, and re- aſſum'd his 
Diſcourſe in that part where this accident had broken it 
off. Tis ſaid that D:moſtbenes the Rhetorician imitated 
him upon the loſs of his only and deareſt Daughter; 
for Æſebines upbraids him after this manner; Within fe- 
ven Days afcer the Death of his Daughter, before he 
had perform'd the Decencies of ſorrow, and paid thoſe 


common Rights to the memory of the deceas d: He put 


on a Garland, cloth'd himſelf in white, aud Sacrific'd, 


thereby tranſgreſſing the Laws, tho' he loſt his only 


Daughter which firſt call'd him Father. Thus did A 


ctines with the ſtroaks of his Oratory accuſe Demoſthenes, - 


not knowing that he rather deſerv'd a Panegyrick upon 
this occaſion, when he rejected his ſorrow, and preferr'd 
the love of his Country to the tenderneſs and compaſhon 
he ought to have for his Relations. King Antigonus 
when hc heard the death of his Son that was lain in Bat- 
tle, looking ſteadily upon the Meſſengers of theſe ſad 
Tidings, and after a little interval of Silence, and with a 
modeſt Countenance, he ſpoke thus: O Alcinus, thou 
© haſt fallen later than I thought thou would; ſo brisk 
© waſt thou to run upon the thickeſt of thy Enemies, 
© having no regard either to thy own ſafety, or my Ad- 
© monitions. Every one praiſeth theſe Men for the bra- 
very of their Spirit, but none can imitate what they 


haye done through the weakneſs of their Minds not well 
inſtructed ; there being many Examples extant, both in 


the Greek and Roman Stories, of thuſe who have born 


the death of their Relations, not only with decency, but 
courage. I think theſe that I have related to be a ſuſk-/ 


cient motive ro thee, to keep tormenting Grief at a di- 
ſtance, and ſo caſe thy ſelf of that labour which hath 
no profit in it, and is all in yain; for that vertuous Men 
die in the prime of their Years, by the kindneſs of the 
Gods to whom they are. peculiarly dear, I have already 
told thee in the former part of my Diſcourſe, and will 
give a ſhort hint of it now, bearing witneſs to that 
which is ſo prettily ſaid by Menander. 2 44 42 


Him whom the Gods do love, they cauſe to die. 


„ But 
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hut perhaps (my dear Apollon ius) thou wilt thus ob- 
ject to me; my young Apollonius was Originally defign'd 
to it by Fate, and I ought firſt to have died that he 
might bury me: This I confeſs is according to the courſe 
of humane Nature, but Providence hath other meaſures, 
and that ſupream order which governs the World. is very 
different ; for thy Son being now made happy. it was 
not requiſite according to nature, that he ſhould tarry 
ia this Life longer than the time prefix'd him, but that 
having conſummared the term of his Duration, he 
mould perform his fatal Journey, nature recaliing him 
ro her ſelf: But he died untimely; upon that account 
he is the happier, not having been ſenſible of thoſe E- 
vils which are incident to Life: For Euripides ſaid truly; 


The time of being here we ſtile amiſs, 
We call it Life, but truly Labour tig. 


Thy Apollonius died in the beautiful Flower of his 
Years, who gain'd the love, and provok'd the Emulati- 
on of all his Contemporaries : He was dutiful to his 
Father and Mother, obliging to his Domeſticks, was a 
Philoſopher, and ro comprehend all in a word, he waza 
Lover of Mankind; he had a veneration for the Old 
Men that were his Friends, as much as for his Parents, 
had an affection for his Companions and Equals, re- 
verenc'd his Inſtructors, was hoſpitable and mild to his 
Gueſts and Strangers, had a ſweet and comely Aſpect, 
and was of an extream humanity towards all the World: 
Therefore he being accompanied with the Applauſes of 
thy Piety-and his own, hath only made a digreſſion from 
this Mortal Life to Eternity, as if he had withdrawn 
from the Entertainment before he grew abſurd, and the 
ſtaggerings of Drunkenneſs came upon him, which are 


Incident to along Old Age: Now if the ſayings of the 


Old Philofophers and Poets are true, as there is proba- 
bility to think them fo ; that Honours are conferred 
upon the righteous, and high Scats of Dignity after they 
are departed this Life, and as it is ſaid that a particu- 
lar Region is appointed for their Souls to dwell in, You 
ought to cheriſh very fair Hopes that your Son ſtands 
numbred amongſt thoſe bleſt Inhabitants. my the 
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State of the Pious after Death, Pindar d iſcourſeth after 
this manner; 


There the Sun ſhines with an unſullicd light, 
W hen all the World above is thick with Night. 
There all the richly ſcented Plants do grow, 
And there ibi Crimſon-colourcd Roſes blow. 
Each Flower blooming on its tender ſtalk, 

And all theſe Meadows are their Evening walk, 
There Trees peculiarly delight the Senſe, 
With their exkal'd perfumes of Frankincenſe. 
The Boughs their noble burdens caunot bold, 
The weight muſt fink them when the fruit is Gold. ; 
Some do the Hor ſe unto the Manage bring, 
Others unto the tuneful Lute do fing, 

There g plenty to exceſs of every thing, 

The Region always doth ſerene appear, 

The Sun and pious flames do maxe it clear, 

It he re fragrant gums do from the Altars riſe, 
ben to the Gods they offer Sacrifice. 


And proceeding farther in another Lamentation, he 
ſpake thus concerning the Soul; 


Juſt we that diftributigit may call, 
Which ty each Man impartially doth falt. 
It deth decide the dull contentious Ariſe, 
And eaſetb the catamittes of Life, | 
Death doth its efforts on the Body ſpend; 
But the aſpiring Soul doth upwards tend. 
Nothing can damp that bright and ſubtil flame, 
Immortal as the Gods from whence it came. 
But this ſometimes a droufie Nap will take, 
hen all the other Members are awake. 
Fancy in various dreams doth to it ſhew, 

What puniſhments unto each crime is due: 

I bat plcafures are reſerv'd for pious deeds, 

And with what ſcourges the Inceſhuous bleeds. 


Divine Plato hath ſpoke many things of the Immor- 
tality of the Soul in that Book whrich he calls his Pede; 
not a few in his Republick, his Menon and his Gorgias ; 
and hath ſome ſcattered Expreflions in che reſt of his 
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Dialognes: The things which are written by him in 
his Dialogue concerning the Soul, I will ſend you by 
themſelves, illuſtrated with my Commentaries upon 
them according to your Requeft: I will now only 
quote thoſe which are opportune and to the preſent 
Pu: poſe, and they are the Words of Socrates to Callicles 
the Ath-nian, who was the Companion and Schotar of 
Gorgias, the Rhitorician., For fo ſaith Scrat in lata. 
Hear then, ſaith he, a moſt elegant Story, which vou, 
I fancy, will think to be a Fable, but I take it to be a 
Truth, for the things which I ſhall tell you, have no- 
thing bur reality in them. Jupiter, Nptune and Pluto, 
as Homer telts us, divided the Kingdom amongſt them, 
which they received by Inheritance ſrom their Father; 
but there was a Law eſtabliſhed concerning Men in the 
Reign of Saturn, which was then valid, and ſtill remains 
in Force amongſt the Gods, that that Mortal, which 
had led a juſt and pious Life, when he died ſhould go 
into the fortunate Iſlands of the bleſt ; but he that 
had liv'd impioufly, and in contempt of the Gods, 
Mould be ſhackled with vengeance, and be thruſt into 
that Priſon which they call Tartarus. In the time of 
Saturn, and the firſt beginning of Fove's Empire, the 
Living Judg'd the Living, and that the fame day that 
they died, whereupon the Decifions of the Bench were 
not rightly manag'd : Therefore Pluto and his Cura- 
tors under him came out of theſe fortunate Iſlands, 
and complain'd to Jupiter that Men were unworthy of 
both thoſe Favours ; I, ſaith Jupiter, will take care 
that this thing be not practiſed for the future; for the 
reaſon that the Sentences are now unjuſtly carried, is, 
becauſe the Guilty come cloath'd to the Tribunal, and 
whilſt they are yet alive; for ſome of profligate diſ- 
poſitions are yet palliated with a beautiful out-fide, 
with Riches and Titles of Nobility, and ſo when they 
come to be Arraign'd, many will offer themſelves as 
Witneſſes to ſwear that they have liv'd very pious Lives: 
The Judges are dazled with theſe appearances, and 
they fit upon them too in their Robes, ſo that their 
Minds are as it were cover'd and obſcur'd with Eyes 
aud Ears, and indeed with the encombrance n 
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whole Body : The Judges and the Prifoners being 
cloth'd are two very great Impediments; therefore in 
the firſt place the fore-knowledge of Death is to be taken 
away; for now they ſee the end of their Line, and it 
is ſtrictly enjoyn'd us by Fromot heus that this muſt not 
be: Next that they ought to be diveſted of all Orna- 
ment, and come dead to the Tribunal: The Judge him- 
ſelf is to be naked, and dead too, that ſo being all Soul, 
he may the more clearly diſcern the Blemiſhes of other” 
Mens, with its Intuitive Faculty; when he is now for- 
ſaken of his Relations, and left behind him all his 
| Gaitics in the other World ; and ſo Juſtice will be im- 
partially pronounc'd. Deliberating this with my ſelf, 

before I received your Advice, I have conſtituted my 
two Sons Minos and Rkadamantbus Judges for A, and 
JEacus for Europe; theſe therefore after they have de- 
parted this Life, ſhall aſſume their Character, and ex- 
erciſe it in the Field, and in the Road where two ways 
divide themſelves, the one leading to the ſortunate 
Iſlands, and the other to the deep Abyſs; ſo Rbadaman- 
thus ſhall judge the Aſians, and acus the Europeans 2 
But to Minos I will grant the authority of a final Ap- 
peal, that if any thing hath eſcaped the notice of the 
Others, it ſhall be ſubjected to his Cognizance, as to 
the laſt reſort of a Supream judge; that ſo it might be 
rightly decided what Journey every one oughr to, take. 
Theſe are the things, Callicles, which I have heard, and 
think to be true, and I draw this rational inference 
from them, that Death in my Opinion is nothing elſe 
but the ſeparation of two Things nearly united, which 
is, Soul and Body, > 

Theſe Collections (my dear Apollonius) I have joyn'd 
together with all the accuracy 1 could, and our of them 
compos'd this Conſolatory Letter, I now ſend thee, 
which is very neceſſary to diſcuſs thy melancholy Hu- 
mour, and put a period to thy ſighs; I have paid like- 
wife that deference which became me to the Aſhes of 
thy Son, who is the darling of the Gods, ſuch an Ho- 
nour being moſt acceptable to thoſe whom Fame hath | 
conſecrated to Immortality: Thou wilt therefore do 

kandſomly, to believe the Reaſons I have urg d to thee, 
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and gratify thy deceas*d Son, if by ſhaking off this unpro- 
fitable Sorrow which cats into thy Mind; and afflicts thy 
Body, thou wilt again return to that courſe of humour 
which Nature hath chalk'd out, and the former Cuſtoms 
of thy Life have made familiar to thee : For as when 
thy Son lived amongſt us, he could not without the 
deepeſt regret ſee thee or his Mother {ad ; ſo how that 
he is amongſt the Gods enjoying the intimacy of their 
Converſation, ſuch a-proſpect from thence muſt be much 
more diſpleaſing; therefore take up the Reſolutions of 
a, good, a generous Man, and of one who lov'd his Son, 
and ſo extricate thy Self, the Mother of the Lad, thy 
Kinſmen and Friends at once of this great Infelicity : 
Put on thy uſual Gaity, and betake thy ſelf to a brisk- 
er ſort of Life; which as it will be acceptable to thy 
Son, ſo it will be extreamly pleafing to us all, who ha ve 
that Concern for thee as we ought to haye. | 


S 
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Concerning the VERTU Es of Women. 
Engliſhed from the Greek by Iſaac Chauncy, 
of the College of Phyſicians, London. 
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| Oncerning the Vertues of Women (O clea) I am 

not of the ſame Mind with Thucydides : For he 
would prove, That the is the beſt Woman, concern- 
ing whom there is the leaſt Diſcourſe made by People 
© abroad, either to her Praiſe or Diſpraiſe; judging, 
that as the Perſon, ſo the very Name of a good Wo- 
man ought to be retired, and not gad abroad. But to 
us Georgias ſeems more accurate, who requires, That not 
only the Face, but the Fame of a Woman ſhould be known to 
many, For the Roman Law ſeems exceed ing good, which 
permits due Praiſes to be given publitkly both to Men 
and Women after Death. Wherefore when Lcontis,. a 
moſt excellent Woman, departed this Life, immediatc- 
ly we made then a long Oration to Thee about her, and 
truly not devoid of Philoſophical Gontentment ; and 
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now (az thou didſt deſire) what remains of the Things 
diſcourſed of, I have wrote to thee, carrying with it an 
Hiſtorical Demonſtration, that the Vertne of a Man 
and Woman, is one and the ſame; and although it be 
not compoſed for the tickling of the Ear, yet if there 
be Jucundity in the Nature of an Example to him that 
is perſwaded of the Truth of it, that Narration fails 
not of an Acceptance, co-operating to a Demonſtrati- 
on; neither is it aſhamed of commixing the Graces with 
the Muſes in the ſweeteſt Harmony (as Euripides ſaith} 
eſpecially whilſt it engageth the Faith of an honeſt 
Mind. Forbear with us, if whilſt we aſſert the Art of 
Limning, performed by Men and Women, to be the 
ſame, we produce the ſame ſort of Draughts wrought 
by Women, which Apelles, Zruxis, or Nicomachus hath 
left; and is there any one who will reprchend us as at- 
tempting rather to humour and cajole Men, than to 
convince them? verily I do not think it. Moreover, it 
whilſt we go to make appear that the Poetick or Co- 
mick Art is not one thing in Men, and another thing 
in Women, though you may compare one with another, 
Sappho's Verſes with Anacreon's, or the Oracles of Sib! 
with thoſe of Barchns, can any one juſtly blame this way 
of Argumentation, becauſe it inſinuates a Credence into 
the pleaſed and delighted Hearers? Neither wilt thou 
ſay this, neither can a Man truly any way better learn 
the ſimilitude of, and difference between, Feminine 
and Virile Vertue, than by comparing together Lives 
with Lives, Exploits with Exploits, as the Products of 
ſome great Art; duly conſidering whether the Magna- 
nimity of Semiramis carries with it the ſame Character 
and Impreſſion with that of Sefoftrisz; or the Cunning 
of Tunaquil, the ſame with that of King Servins; or 
the Diſcretion of Porcia, the ſame with that of Brutus 
or that of Pelopida with Timocleas, according to the moſt 
proper Variety and Quality of each of them, confi- 
der d. Moreoyer Vertues do admit ſome other Diffe- 
Fences (like appropriat Colours) by reaſon of Men's 
Diſpoſitions, and are aſſimilated to the ſubjected Man- 
ners and Temperaments of Bodies, yea, to the Educa- 
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one manner, Ajax in another; the Subtilty of Ulyſ#r 
was not like that of Nor, neither was Cato and Agefilaus 
juſt after the ſame manner, neither was Eirene a Lover 
of her Husband, fo as Alceſtis; neither was cornelia Mag- 
nanimous, ſo as Olympias; nor do we for all this con- 
Kirute much Fortitude, Prudence and Juſtice, ſpecifi- 
cally diſtinct: Whereas their individual Diſſimilitudes 
do exclude none of them from the ſpecific Definitions. 
- Thoſe things now which are very commonly dif- 
courſed of, and of which I know thou haſt had the 
exact Hiſtory and Knowledge from folid Books, I wilt 
at preſent omit, unleſs it be ſome publick and recorded 
Matters worth your hearing, which have eſcaped the 
Hiſtorians of former times. 

And ſeeing that many worthy Things, both publick 
and private, have been done by Women, it is not amiſs 


to give a brief Hiſtorical Account of thoſe that are 
publick in the farſt place, 


Example 1. Of the Trojan Women. 


F thoſe that eſcaped at the taking of Troy, fome of 
them being exerciſed with much tempeſtuous 
Weather, becauſe they were unexperienc'd in Naviga- 
tion, and unacquainted with the Sea; they were waft- 
ed over into 7aly, and about the River Heer they made 
a very narrow Eſcape by fome neceſſary Ports and Ha- 
vens. Whilft the Men went about the Country to en- 
quire after Pilots, there felt out a Diſcourſe among the 
Women, That where-ever any place of Sitnation felt 
© out to be in all their Roving, and Sea-faring Conditi- 
© on, it were much better for Men, managing the Af- 
© fairs in a due aud right Manner, to aſſume to them- 
© ſelves a Country to plant in, ſeeing it was impoſſible 
to recover that which they had loſt'. Upon this, 
complotting together, they ſet Fire on the Ships, oma 
(as they ſay) being one of the firſt in the Attempt; but 
having done theſe things, they went to meet their Hus- 
bands, running — the Sea, in order to the Relief 
of the Ships, and fearing their Indignation, they lay 
hold, ſome of them on their Husbands, and ſome on 
their intimate Acquaintance, and fall a King them 
| f ſoundly 3 
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fundly;; by which Carriage they obtained their Charit 
table Reception, Wherefore it hath been formerly, 
and now remains to be a Cuſtom among the Romans, for 
the Women to falute rheir Kinsfolk that come unto 
them by King. | 

The Trojans (as is ſeems) being fenſihle of the Streight 
they were in, and having alſo made fome Experience of 
the Natives entertaining them with much Bounty and 
Humanity, applauded the Exploit of the Women, and 
ſat down by rhe Latins. 


Example 2. Of the Phocean omen. 


Hat Action of the Women of Pbects, although in- 
deed it hath not fallen under the Cognizance of 
any noted Writer of that Age, yet it is none of the leaſt 
of Feminine Enrterprizes tending unto Vertue, the which 
is atteſted by thoſe famous Sacred Rites performed by 
the Phoceans at Hyamfpolis, and by anctent Decrees, the 
doing whereof is particularly Recorded in the Life of 
Dia bantus. Wet | 
The Story of thoſe Women is this: There was an 
implacable War between the T beſſalians and the Phoceans : 
For theſe (the Phoceans ) ſlew all the Thefſalian Governours 
and Magiftrates in the Cities of Yhocis in one day. Where- 
upon they (the Theſſalians) flew fifteen hundred Phocean 
Hoſtages, and with their whole Hoſt, marcheduup againſt 
them through Locris, publiſhing their Refolution, To 
ſpare no Men that were of Age, and as for Women and cbil- 
dren they ſhould be fold for Slaves. Diaphantus therefore, 
the Son of Bathil, a Triumvir, Governour of Phocis, per- 
ſwaded the Phocian Men themſelves © To go to meet the 
© Theſſalians in Battle; but as for the Women, together 
© with their Children, that they ſhould be aſſembled 
© together into one Place, from all the Parts of Phocis, 
© which they ſhould: pile round with combuſtible Mat- 
© ter, and to leave a Watch, which the Women fhould 
© give in Charge; that if he perceived that the Men 
© were conquered, that immediately he ſhoud ſer Fire 
© to the Pile, and burn all the Bodies to A ſhes.“ The 
Counſels were agreed to by fome, but one: ſtands up and 
ſaith, That its juſt that cheſe thing be conſented — 
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© by the Women alſo, and if they did not chearſully 
© ſubmit to it, not to have any Force offered to them.” 
The Account of this Diſcourſe being come to the Wo- 
men, they aſſembled together by themſelves, and carri- 
ed it by Vote, and applauded Diaphantus as a Man that 
beſt conſulted the Affairs of Fbucis ; they ſay allo, that 
the Children meeting together, privately voted the ſame 
things. Theſe Matters being thus ſetled, the Phoceans 
joining Battle at Cteon, a Town of Hyampolis, got the 
Victory: Hence the Grecians call this Vote of the Pho- 
cean Women, Aponea [the mad Freak, or deſperate Reſolve. | 
And of all the Feſtivals, this ef the Elaphebolia [or 
March] is the greateſt, which they obſerve to Minerva 
to this Day, in remembrance of this Victory obtained 
in Hyampolis, 
Example 3. Of the Women of Chios. 

FT" H E People of chios poſſeſſed themſelves of Len- 
, conia, upon this Occaſion following: A certain 
Famous Man, of the Nobles of Chios, was Married; 
whilſt the Bride was drawn in her Chariot, King Hip- 
poclus, an intimate Friend of the Bridegroom's, being 
preſent, as the reſt were, as alſo fudled and merry, leap- 
ed into the Chariot, not deſigning any Incivility, any 
otherwiſe than to keep up the uſual Cuſtom, and to 
make Sport. However, the Bridegroom's Friends ſlew 
him; the Effects of Divine Diſpleaſure appearing againſt 
the People of Chioz, and the Oracle commanding them 
to Nay the Slayers of Hippoclus; they teplied, e bave 
al of us Hain Hippoclus; the Oracle commanded them 
all therefore to. depart the City, if all did partake of the Gailt, 
So that at length the Principals, Acceſſories and Abet- 
tors of the Murder, by any means Whartſoever, being 
not & few in Number, nor feeble for Strength, tranſ- 
planrcd themlelyes into EZeucoma, which by the Aid of 
the Erytbreans, the Men of Ebios taking from the Coro- 
nenſes, poſſeſſed themſelves firſt of. Afterward a War 
ariſing between theni and the Erytbreans (by far the moſt 
potent People among the Hrifens) againſt whom then 
laying Siege to Eerconia, the Men of cbios net being able 
10 defend themſelyes, they camt to an Agreetiignt, and 
f gave 
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gave their Faith in obligation to depart upon theſe 
Terms, That every one ſhould take with him only une 
Cloak, and one Coat, and nething elſe. But the Wo- 
men of Chios upbraiding them as mean ſpirited Men, that 
they would yield to lay down their Weapons, and go naked Mcn 
thro their Enemies; to whom. when they made anſwer, that 
they were ſworn ſo to do; They charged them not to 
leave their Weapons behind them; bur to ſay to their 
Adverſaries, That tbe pear is a Cloak, and the Buebier a 
Coat to every Man of Courage, The Men of Chios being 
perſu aded to theſe things, and emboldning themſelves 
couragioully againſt the Erytbreans, and ſhewing their 
Weapons; the Erythreans were amazed at their Audaci- 
ty, and none oppoſed or hindred thern, but were glad 
of their Departure. Theſe Men therefore being taught 
Courage by the Women in this manner, made a ſafe 
Eſcape. 

Many Vears after this, there was another Exploit, 
nothing Inferior to this in Fortitude, performed by the 
Women of Chivs, When as Philip, the Son of Demetri- 
us, beſieged the City, he ſet forth a Barbarous and In- 
ſolent Proclamation, inviting the Servants to a Defes 
ction, upon Promife of Liberty, and Marriage of their 
Miſtreſſes, that he would give them their Maſters 
Wives into their Poſſeſſion. At this the Women were 
dreadfully and outragioutly Incenſed, and alſo the Ser- 
vants no leſs provoked ro Indignationz and unani- 
mouſly afliſting, ruſhed forth furiouſly, and aſcended 
the Wall, bringing Stones and Darts, incouraging and 
animating the Souldiers; ſo that in the end, theſe Wo- 
men Diſcomfited and Repulſed the Enemies, and cau- 
ſed Philip ro faiſe his Siege, and not ſo much 3s one Ser- 
vant fell off to him. 


Example 4. Of the Argive Women. 
F all the Renowned Actions performed by Women; 
\ none was more Famous than the Fight with ceo- 
menes; in the Country ef Argos, whom Telefilld, by the 
Influence of her Poetry defeated, This Woman they 
ſay was of an honourable Family, but had a fickly Bo- 
dy; therefore ſeat to conſult the Oracle concerning her 
r Health; 
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Health; Anſwer was made, That ſhe muſt be a Servant 
to the Muſis: Accordingly, ſhe becomes obedient to the 


Goddeſs, applying her Self to Poetry and Muſick; her 


Diſtempers left her, and ſhe became the Mirrour of Wo- 
men in the Art of Poetry. Now when Cleomenes, King 
of the Spartans, having flain many Argives (but not ſo 
many, as ſome fabulouſly reported, to wit, 7777.) 
Marched up againſt the City: The youthful Women 
were as it were Divinely Inſpired with deſperate Reſolu- 
tion and Courage, to repulſe the Enemies out of their 
Native Country. . 

They take Arms under the Conduct of Tel:filla, they 
place themſelves upon the Works, they raiſe a Coun- 
rerſcarp to the Wall, even to the Admiration of the 
Enemy, they by a Sally beat off Clcommes, with the 
Slaughter of many of his Men ; and as for the other 
King, D-marat (as Socrates ſaith) he having entered the 
City, and poſſeſſed him of Pamphyliack La Fort or Street 
of a City } they beat him out. In this manner the City 
being preſer ved, thoſe Women that were Slain in the 
Engagement, they buried by the High-way to Argia ; 
to them that Eſcaped, they gave the Honour of Erect- 
ing the Statue of Mars, in perpetual Memorial of their 
Bravery. Some ſay this Fight was on the Seventh Day 
of the then preſent Month; others ſay it was in the 
Calends of that Month, which is now the Fourth, an- 
ciently called Hermeus by the Argives, upon which Day, 
even to this Time, they perform their Hybriftica Li. e. 
their Sacred Rites of Incivility ] clothing the Women 
with Mens Coats and Breeches, but the Men with Wo- 
mens Veils and Petticoats. The Women to repair the 
Scarcity of Men [in Loſs of their Husbands) did it nor 
(as Herodotus ſaith) by Marrying their Servants, but by 
admitting the beſt Sort of the adjacent Inhabitants to 
be Citizens, and Marrying them; and theſe they 
thought meet to reproach and undervalue at Bed and 
Board, as worſe than themſelyes ; whence there was a 
Law made, 7 hat new Married Women ſhould have Beard: 
put upon them when they firſt lay with thetr Husbands., 


* 
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Example 5. Of the Perſian Women: 


by rs cauſing the Perftans to revolt from King 4fy- 
ages, and the Medes being overcome in Battle, 
the Peyſians retreating by Flight into the City, the Ene- 
my purſued ſo cloſe, that they had almoſt fallen into the 
City with them. The Women run out to meet them 
before the City, plucking up their Petticoats to their 
Middle, ſaying, 7e wil ft Varlets among Men, Whitber > 
faſt ? Te cannot find a Refuge in theſe Parts, from whence Na- 
ture lath ſecluded you, The Perfians bluſhing for Shame 
at the Sight and Speech, as alſo checking themſelves, 
Faced about, and renewing the Fight, routed their E- 
nemies. Hence a Law was Enacted, thas when the 
King enters the City, every Woman ſhould receive a 
piece of Gold; and this Law Cyrus made; though they 
ſay that Ofius being i in other kinds a Naughty and Co- 
vetous King, would always (when he came) Compaſs 
the City, and not Enter it, and fo deprive the Women 
of their Largeſs ; but Ale ander centred twice, and gave 
all the Women with Child a double Benevolence. 


Example 6. Of the Celtick Women. 


ere was a very grievous and irreconcileable Con- 


1 tention happened among the Celts ( before they 
paſſed over the Alps to inhabit that Tract of Taly, 


which now they Manure) as that it proceeded to a Ci- 
vil War. The Women placing themfelyes between the 
Armies, both took up the Controverſies, argued them 
ſo Accurately, and determined them ſo Impartially, 
that an admirable friendly Correſpondency, and general 
Amity, enſued, both Civil and Domeſtick. Hence the 
colt made it their Practiſe to take Women into Con- 
ſultation about Peace or War; and in any Controver- 
ſies- that aroſe between them and their Allies, the Wo- 
men did moderate; and in the League therefore made 
with Hannibal, the Writing runs thus, © If the Celts 
take Qccafion of Quarrelling with the Cartbaginians, 
the Colonels and Captains of the cart baginians in Spain 
Mall decide the Controverſy; but if the Cxrthagimans 
accuſe the Celts, the Celtick Women ſhall be Judges.” 
Example 


. 
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Example 7. Of the Melian IWWomer. 


H E Mclians ſtanding in Need of a larger Country, 
conſtituted Nymphbeus, an handſome Man, and 
marvellouſly comely, the Commander for the Tranſ- 
planting of the Colony. The Oracle [enquired] en- 
joined them to continue failing till they ca} away their Ships, 
and there to pitch th.ir colony: It happened that they ar- 
rived at Caria, and going aſſioar, their Ships were bro- 
ken to Pieces by a Storm. Some of the Carians, which 
dwelt at cryeſa, whether commiſerating their diſtreſſed 
Condition, or dreading their Refolution, invited them 
to dwell in their Neighbourhood, and beſtowed upon 
them a Part of their Country; but then obſerving 
their marvellous Increaſe in a little Time, they conſpi- 
red to cut them off by Treachery; and providing a 
Feaſt and great Entertainment for that End and Pur- 
poſe, it came ro paſs thar a certain Virgin in Caria fell 
in Love with \ympbens, (her Name was Capbena.) who, 
while theſe Things were in Agitation, could not endure 
to connive at the Deſtruction of her beloved Nympbeus, 
and therefore acquainted him privately with the Con- 
ſpiracy of the Citizens againſt him. When the Cryeſ*s 
came to invite them, Nympbeus made this Anſwer, © It 
©. js not the Cuſtom of the Greeks to go to a Feaſt with- 
© out their Wives: Which the Carians hearing, requc- 
ed them alſo to bring their Wives; and ſo explain- 
ing the whole Tranſaction to the Meltans, he charged 
them Not to go without Armout under their Veſt- 
< riients, but that every one of the Women ſhould car- 
© ry a Dagger ſtuck in their Boſom, and that each 
© ſhould take her Place by her Husband. About the 
Middle of Supper, their Signal Token was given to the 
Careſes, the Point of Tinie alſo the Gre::ans were ſenſi- 
ble of; accordingly the Women laid open their Boſoms, 


and the Men laid hold en their Daggers, and ſheathing: 


them in the Barbarians, ſlew them all together, poſ- 
ſeſſing themſelves of the Country, overthrew that Ci- 


ty, and built ahorher, which they called Ny cryaſſa. 


Moreover, Capb#na being married to Nymptens, received 
due Honour and grateful Acknowledgments becoming 


9 her 
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her good Services. Here the Taciturnity and Cou- 
rage of Women is worthy of Adiniration, that none 
* of them among ſo many, did ſo much as unwittingly, 
© by Reaſon of Fear, betray their Truſt. 


Example 8. Of the Tyrrhene IWomen. 


T that Time the Tyrrb:nes inhabited the Iſlands 
Lemnus and Imber, they violently ſeized upon 

tome Athenian Women from Bauro, on whom they be- 
gat Children, which Children the Athenians baniſhed 
from the Iſlands as mixt Barbarians. But theſe arriving 
at Tenarus, were ſerviceable to the Spartans in the Helo- 
tick War, and therefore obtained the Privilege of Ci- 
tizens and Marriage, but were not dignified with any 
Share in the Magiſtracy or Counſels; for they had 


them in Suſpicion, That they would combine toge- 


© ther in order to ſome Innovation, and conceived they 
might ſhake the preſent eſtabliſned Government: 
Whererefore the Lacedemonians ſeizing on them, and fe- 
curing them, ſhut them up cloſe Priſoners, ſeeking to 
take them off by evident and ſtrong Convictions: But. 
the Wives of the Priſoners gathering together about 
the Priſon, by many Supplications prevailed with the 
Jaylors, © That they might be admitred to go to fa- 
© lute their Husbands, and ſpeak with them. As ſoon 
as they came in, they required them to change their 
cloaths immediately, and leave them to their Wives; but they, 
apfarelled in their Wives Habit, ſhould go forth. Theſe 
things being effected, the Women ſtay ' d behind, pre- 
pared to endure all hard Uſages of the Priſon, but the 
deluded Keepers let out the Men as if they had been 
their Wives. Whereupon they ſeized upon Taygeta, ex- 
citing the Helotich People to revolt, and taking them 
to their Aid, the Spartans alarm'd by theſe things into 
a great Conſternation, by a Herald proclatmed a Trea- 
ty of Peace, who were reconciled upon theſe Condi- 
tions, To receive their Wives again, and, furniſhed 
© with Ships and Proviſions, ſhould make an Expedi- 
tion by Sea, and poſſefling themſelves of a Land, and 
© a City elſewhere, they ſhould be accounted a Colony, 
* and Allics of the Lacedemonians, Theſe things = 
N. the 
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the Pelagians, taking Polli for their Captain, and Cra- 
tais his Brother, both Lacedemonians, and one Part ot 
them took up their Seat in Melum ; but as for the moſt 
Part of them which were ſhipped with Polls, they 
failed into crete, taking their Meaſures from the (ra- 
cles, by whom they were told, That when they ſhould 
© loſe their Goddeſs and their Anchor, then and 
© there they ſhould put an End to their Roving. and 
© there build a City. Wherefore putting into Harbour 
on that Part of Crete, called Cherroneſus, Pannick Fears 
fell upon them by Night, at which coming under a 
Conſternation, they leap'd tumultuouſly on Board their 
Ships, leaving on Shoar for Haſte the Statue of Plana, 
which was their Patrimony brought from Bauro to 
Lemnus, and from Lemnus carried about with them 
where-ever they went. The Tumult being appeafed, 
and as they were ſetting Sail, they miſt this Statue, 
and at the ſame Time Pollis finding that his Anchor had 
len one of its Beards, (for the Anchor having been 
dragg'd, as appeared, through ſome Rocky Place, was 
inſenſibly torn) ſaid, That the oraculous Anſwer of Pythia 


was accompliſhed, Therefore he gave a Sign to tack a- - 


bout, and accordingly made an Inrode into that Country, 
conquered thoſe that oppoſed bim in many Battles, ſat 
down at Lyn#um, and brought many other Cities to be 
Fributary to him, and now they repute themſelves 


a-Kin to the Athenians on the Mother's Side, and to be 


Spartan Colonies, 


Example 9. Of the Lycian IWVomen. 


HAT which is reported to have fallen out in 

Lycia, although it be fabutous, yet it hath com- 
mon Fame atteſting it: Amifodarus, (as they ſay) whom 
the Lycians call Jarat, came from a Colony of the Hy- 
cians about Zelcia, bringing with him Pyrate Ships, 
which Chimarus, a Warlike Man, who was alſo Savage 
and Bruriſh, was Commander of: He ſailed in a Ship 
which had a Lion carved on her Head, and a Dragon on ber 
Stern : He did much Miſchief to the Lycians, that they 
could not Sail on the Sea, nor inhabit the Towns 
nigh the Sea-Coaſts, - 


This 
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This Man Bellerophon purſued, flying on his Pegaſias, 
(i. e. his Ship) and flew; defeated allo the Amazons, 
Enemies of the Lycians] for which he obtained no due 
Requiral, but Jobat, the King, was moſt injurious te 
him; upon which Bellerophon went to the Sea-Shoar, 
and made earneſt Supplication by himſelf to Nytune, 
that he -would render that Country Barren and Un- 
fruirful; and having ſaid his Prayers, fac'd about: 
Upon which the Waves of the Seca aroſe, and over- 
whelmed the Land, and it was a dreadful Sight to be- 
hold the lofty Billows following Bellerophon, and drown- 
ing the Plain; and now when the Men by their Depre- 
cation, labouring to put a Stop to Belleropbon, availed 
nothing at all, the Women plucking up their Petti- 
coats, met him full butt; upon which, confounded 
with Shame, he turned back again, and the Flood, as 
they ſay, returned with him. But ſome unriddle the 
fabulous Part of this Story, by telling us, that it was 
not by Execrations that he brought up the Sea, bur 
the fatteſt Part of the Plain lying lower than the Sea, 
and a certain Breach extending it ſelf all along the 
Shoar, which beat off the Sea, Bellerophon broke 
through: At which Breach the Sea forcibly flowing 
in, overwhelmed the Plain; and when the Men by 
their humble Addrefles obtained nothing, the Women 
aſſembling about him in Multitudes, gained Reſpect 
from him, and pacified his Wrath. Some tell us, that 
the ſo celebrated Chimera, was a Mountain oppoſite to 
the Sun, out of which was wont to proceed rattling 
Noiſes, blaſting Heats, and Flaſhes of Lightning, by 
which, ſcattered down upon the Fields, the Fruits were 
withered. But Belleropbon finding out the Reaſon of 
the Miſchief, cut through the ſmootheſt Part of the 
Clift, which did moſt frequently ſend forth thoſe 
cracking Noiſes; but ſeeing that he was treated un- 
gratefully, his Indignatzon was excited to take Ven- 
geance on the Lyctans, but was appeaſed by the Wo- 
men. The Reaſon which Nymphis (in the Fourth Book 
of Herculean Enterprizes) doth aſſign, is to me not at 
all fabulous; for he ſaith, when Belleropbon flew a cer- 
tain wild Boar, which deſtroyed the Cattle and Fruits 
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in the Province of Zants, and received no due Reward 
of his Service, he prayed to Neptune for Vengeance, and 
obtained, That all the Fields ſhould caſt forth a ſalt 
Dew, and be uniyerſally corrupted, the Soil becom- 
© ing bitter; which continued till he, condeſcending- 
iy regarding the Women Suppliants, prayed to Neptune, 
and removed his Wrath from them, Hence there is a 
Law among the Zants, That they ſhould not for the 
c future derive their Names from their Fathers, but 
c from their Mothers. 


Example 10. Of the Saguntine Women. 


A JHEN Hannibal, the Son of Barcas, beſieged the 
great Ciry Saguntum in Spain, before he fought 
againſt the Romans, at the firſt Aſſault the beſieged 
Citizens were ſurprized with Fear, inſomuch that they 
conſented to grant him his Demands, and to give him 
Three hundred Talents of Silver, and Three hundred 
Hoſtages; upon which, he raifing his Siege, they 
changed their Minds, and would not perform any 
thing that they had promiſed : Wherefore returning 
again ro his Siege, he gave Command to his Soldiers 
to tate the City by Storm, and fall ts th? Plundering their 
Goods, At this the Barbarians, ſtruck univerſally into 
a Pannick Fear came to Terms of Compoſition, to de- 
part the City with their Cloaths to their Backs, by a 
free Paſs, but ſhould leave their Weapons, Goods, Ho- 
Mages, and City behind them. Now the Women ſup- 
poſing, that altbougb the Enemies would ſtridiy ſearch cvery 
Man as be departed, yet that the Women ſhould go untouched : 
Accordingly- they taking Seimeters, and hiding them 
under their Coats, fell in with the Men 2s they march- 
ed out; when they were all gone out of the City, Han- 
nibal ſets a Guard of Magilian Soldiers, without the Gate 
he fixed their Poſt, but the reſt of his Army fell pro- 
miſcuouſly into the City to Plunder; the MaSilians ſee- 
ing them buſy in carrying away much Spoil, were not 
able any longer to refrain, nor mind the Charge of 
their Watch, raking it heinouſly that that was their 
Lot, and therefore left their Poſt, and went to take 
their Share of the Booty. Upon this the Women 
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flouting, animated their Husbands, delivered the Sci- 
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meters into their Hands, and they themſelves ſome of 
them fell upon the Centinels : Inſomuch that one of 
them ſnatching away the Spear of Banon the Interpre- 
ter, ſmote him with it, though he was armed with a 
Breaſt-plate; and as for the reſt, the Men routed and 
put ſome to Flight, and flew others, making their Ef. 
cape by charging through them, together with the 
Women in a great Body. Hannibal being made ac- 


 quainted with theſe things, purſued them, and that 


thoſe he took he flew; but ſome betaking themſelves 
to the Mountains, eaſily made their Eſcape, and after- 
wards ſending in their humble Supplications, were ad- 
mitted by him into the Ciey, obtaining Indemnity and 
civil Uſage. 


Example 11. Of the Women of Mileſia. 


Certain dreadful and monſtrous Diſtemper did 
ſeize the Milefian Maids, arifing from ſome hidden 
Cauſe: It is moſt likely the Air had acquired ſome in- 
fatuating and venomous Quality, that did influence 
them to this Change and Alienation of Mind; for all 
on a ſudden an earneſt Longing for Death, with furi- 
ousAttempts to Hang themſelves, did attack them, and 
many did privily accomplith it: The Arguments and 
Tears of Parents, and the Perſwahon of Friends, avail- 
ed nothing, but they circumvented their Keepers in all 
their Contrivances and Induſtry to prevent them, ſtill 
murthering themſelves; ſo that the Calamity ſeemed 
to be an extraordinary Divine Stroke, and beyond hu» 
man Help, until the Counſel of a wiſe Man was by 
Record paſt into an Act of the Senate, viz. That thoſe 
Maids. who banged themſe luer, ſhould be carried naked througb 
the Marie t- place. This ratified: Law did not only inhi- 
bit, but quaſli'd their Defires of ſlay ing themſelves. 
Note, What a great Argument of good Nature and Vertue 
this Frar of Diſgrace is; that they that had no Dread up- 
on them of the moſt terrible Things in the World, viz. 
Death and Pain, could not endure the Funtaſe of an 
2 thing; na, not to be expoſed to Sbame after 
Deat 
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Example 12. Of the Women of Cios. 


T was a Cuſtom among the Maids of Cos, to aſſem- 
ble together to publick Divine Service, and to pals 
the reſt of the Day together in good Fellowſhip: When 
their Sweet-hearts had 'the Felicity to bchold how 
prettily they ſported and danced about at the Evening; 
this Company went to every particular Maid diſtinctly, 
waited upon each others Parents and Brethren very 
officiouſly, even to the Waſhing of their Feet; it of- 
rentimes ſo fell out, That many young Men fill in Love 
with one Maid, but carried it fo decently and civilly, that 
when the Maid was cſpouſed to one, the reſi preſently gave of 
Courting of ber. The Effect of this good Order among 
the Women was, That no mention was made of any Adultery 
or Fornication among them for the Space of Seucn bundred 
Nars. 


Example 13. Of the Phoczan Women. 

HEN the Tyrants of Phocea had taken Delpbos, 
and the Thebans undertook that War againſt 
them, which was called the Holy War, certain Women 
devoted to Bacchus (which they call Tbyades) fell Fran- 
rich, and went a gadding by Night, and miſtaking their 
Way came to Amphiſſa, and being very much tired, and 
not as yet in their right Wits, they flung down them- 
ſelves in the Market-place, and fell aſleep as they lay 
ſcattered up and down here and there : But the Wives 
of the Ampbiſſcans fearing, becauſe that City was enga- 
ged to aid in the Phocean War, and Abundance of the 
Tyrants Soldiery were preſent in the City, the Thyades 
Mould have any Indignity put upon them, ran forth all 
of them into the Market-piace, and ſtood filently 
round about them, neither would offer them any Di- 
ſturbance whilſt they ſlept; but when they were awake 
they attended their Service particularly, and brought 
them Refreſhments; and in fine, by Perſwaſions, ob- 
tained Leave of their Husbands, they might accom- 
pany them to bring them going in Safety to their own 
Borders. 8 
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Example 14. Lucretia, Valeria, Clelia. 
H E Injury done to, and the Vertue of, Lucretia, 
were the Cauſes of baniſhing Tarquinius Superbus, 
the Seventh Roman King, deſcending from Romulus, (ſhe 
was the married Wife to a Peer, and one of the Royal 
Race) for ſhe was raviſh'd . by one of Tarquinius's Sons, 
that was in a way of Hoſpitality entertain'd by her, 


and after ſhe had acquainted her Friends and Family 


with the Abuſe offered her, immediately flew her ſelf. 
Tarquinius falling from his Dominion after many Battles 
that he fought, attempting to regain his Kingly Go- 
vernment ; at laſt he prevailed with Porſena, Prince of 
the Hetrurians, to encamp againſt Rome wich a powerful 
Army: Whereupon the Romans being preſſed with War 
and Famine at theſame time; likewiſe being acquainted 
that Porſena was not only a great Souldier, but a Juſt 
and Civil Perſon, they reſolved to refer the Matters 
againſt Tarquinius, to him as a Judge. This Propoſal 
Tarquinius obſtinately refuſed ro conſent unto, ſaying, 


That Porſena could not be a juſt Arbitrator, that did not re- 


main conftant to bis Military Alliance, Whereupon Porſena 
left him to himſelf. and made it his endeavour to de- 


part a Friend to the Romans, which he offered, might 


he but have reſtored to him what Trads of Land they bad 
cut off from the Hetrurians, and the captives they bad taken, 
Upon theſe accepted Conditions, Hoſtages being given 
viz, ren Male Children, and ten Females (among whom 
was Valeria the Daughter of Publicola the Conſul) he 
immediately ceaſed his Warlike Preparations before the 
Articles of Agreement were quite finiſhed. Now the 
Virgin Hoſtages going down to the River, as if they 
intended only to waſh themſelves a little further than 


ordinary from the Camp; There, by the Inſtigation of 


one of them, whoſe Name was Clelia, wrapping their 
Coats about their Heads, they caſt themſelves into that great 
River Tyber, and affiſting one another, ſwam thorow tboſe 
vaſt Depths with much Labour and Difficulty, There are ſome 
that ſay, Clelia compaſling a Horſe, got upon him, and 
paſſing over gently beſore, the reſt ſwimming aſter her, 
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conducted, encouraged and aſſiſted them; the Argu- 
ment they uſe for this, we ſhall declare anon. 

As ſoon as the Romans ſaw the Maids had made ſuch 
a clever Ecape, they admired indeed their Fortitude 
and Reſolution, but did not approve of their Return, 
not abiding to be worſe in their Faith than any one 
Man ; therefore they charged the Maids to return back, 
and ſent them away with a ſafe Conduct, for whom 
Tarquinius laid wait as they paſſed the River, and wanted 
but little of intercepting the Virgins, for Valeria with 
three of her Houſhould Servants, made her Flight to 
the Camp of Porſena ; as for the reſt, Arrus, Porſina's 
Son, gave them ſpeedy help, and delivercd them from 
the Enemies. When they were brought, Porſona look- 
ing upon them, commanded them to tell him which of 


them adviſed, and firſt attempted this Enterprize; all 


of them being ſurpriz'd with Fear, except Clelia, were 
ſilent, but ſhe ſaid, That ſhe was the Perſon that was the 
Aut hor of it; at which, Porſena mightily ſurprized, com- 
manded an Horſe curiouſly adorned with Trappings, 
ſhould be brought, which he gave to Clelia, and diſmiſt 
them all with much Generoſity and Civility; and this 
is the Ground which many make of ſaying, That Clel:4 
paſſed thorow the River on Horſe-back. Others deny 
this Story, but yer ſay, that Porſena admiring the Un- 
dauntedneſs and Confidence of the Maid, as being be- 
yond what is commonly ina Woman, beſtowed a Preſent 
on her becoming a Man Champion. It is certain that 
there is the Statue of a Woman on Horſe- back by the 
Way-fide, called Sacred, which ſome ſay is Clelia's, 
others, that it is Valeria's. 


Example 15. Of Micca and Megiſtona. 


A Fiftotimus cruelly tyrannizing over the People of 


Elis in Peloponneſius, againſt whom he prevailed 
by the aid of King Antigonrs, uſed not his Power with 
any Meekneſs or Moderation; for he was naturally a 
Savage Man, and moſt Cowardly enſlaved his Perſon 
and Government by barbarous Miniſters of State, con- 
niving. at many injurious and cruel Things, which his 


Subjects ſuffered, among which was the Calamity oſ 
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Pkilodemus., This Man had a beautiful Daughter, whoſe 
Name was Micca ; this Maid, one of the Tyrants Cap- 
tains of Auxiliaries, called Lucius, attempred to lye 
with, more out of a Deſign to debauch her, than for 
any Love he had to her; and for this end ſent to fetch 
her to him; the Parents verily ſeeing the Streight they 
were in, adviſed her to go; but the Maid being of a 
Generous and Couragious Spirit, claſped about her Fa- 
ther, beſeeching him with earneſt Entreaties, that he 
would rather ſee ber put to Death, than that ber Virginity 
ſhould be filthily and wicked ly violated. Some delay being 
made, Lucius himſelf ſtarts up in the midſt of his 
Cups, enraged with Wrath and Luft, and Drunk with 
Wine; and finding Micca laying her Head on her Fa- 
thers Knees, he inſtantly commanded her to go along 
with him, but ſhe refuſing, he rends off her Cloaths, 
and whip'd her ſtark Naked ; ſhe ſtoutly enduring the 
Smart with Silence, When her Father and Mother per- 
ceived that by their Tears they could not ayail, nor 
bring any Succour to her, they converted their Appeal 
ro Gods and Men, as Perſons that were oppreſt by the 
moſt cruel and unrighteous Proceedings. But this bar- 
barous Fellow, Drunk, and raging every way with 
Madneſs, run the Maid thorow as ſhe lay with her 
Face in her Father's Boſom. Neither was the Tyrant 
affected with rheſe Cruelties, but flew many, and ſent 
more into Exile, for they ſay eight hundred took their 
Flight into tolia, petitioning the Tyrant that their 
Wives and Children might come to them. A little 
after he made Proclamation, permitting the Women 
that would, to go to their Husbands, carrying with 
them all Utenſils meet for Houſwifry; but when he 
perceived that all the Women received the Proclama- 
tion with Pleaſure (for the Number was above ſix 
Hundred) he charged them all to go in great Compa- 
nies on the appointed Day, as if he had conſulted their 
Safety : When the Day came, they crowded at the 
Gates, packing up their Goods, carrying their Chil- 
dren, ſome in their Arms, and ſome having them in 
Carts, and ſtaid for one another. All on a ſudden, 
many of the Tyrants Creatures made towards them in 
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great haſte, hollow ing out their Commands to tay, 
while they were yet at great diſtance from them, and 
as they approached, they charged the Women to re- 
turn back ; likewiſe turning about their Chariots and 
Carts, they forced them upon them, drave them thro? 
the midit of them without Fear or Wit, neither ſuf- 
Fering the Women to follow or to ſtay, nor to reach 
forth any help to the periſhing Infants (for ſome of 
them falling out of the Carts, others run over by the 
Carts, were deſtroyed) but drove them in (as ſo many 
Sheep which Butchers drive along, hawling and whip- 
ping them) thronging upon one another, till they had 
erowded them all into a Priſon, but their Goods they 
returned to Ariftotimus, The People of Elis taking 
theſe Things very heinouſly, the he Prieſts devoted to 1 
Bacchus (which they call the Sixteen) taking with them ( N 
their inchanting Wands and Miters belonging to the 
Service of their God, went to meet Ariflotimus in the 
Market · place; the Guards, out of a Reverential Awe, 
ſtood off, and gave way to their Approach; theſe ſhe : 
Prieſts ſtood ſtill at firſt with Silence, ſolemnly reaching Jt 
forth their Supplicatory Rods, but as ſoon as they ap- 
peared petitioning Addreflers, and Deprecators of his 
Wrath againſt the Women, he fell into a great Rage at 
the Guards, exclaiming againſt them, that they would 
offer ro fuffer the Prieſts ro approach his Preſence, and N 
cauſed ſome to be thruſt away, others to be beaten and 1 
dragged through the Market - place, and fined them two | 
Talents a piece. £ 
Theſe Things being tranſacted in this manner, one j 
Hellenicus moved a Conſpiracy againſt this Tyrant; he : 
| was a Man, who by reaſon of old Age, and the Loſs 
| of two Sons by Death, was unſuſpected of the Tyrant, 
as being altogether unlikely for Action. In the mean 
time alſo the Exilcs waft themſelves over from tolia, 
l and take Amumona, a very convenient Place on the 
| Borders, to entrench a Camp in, and for the convenient 
[ Reception of ſuch as frequently made their Eſcape by 
| Flight from Elis. Ariſtotimus being ſtartled at theſe 
Things, went into the Impriſoned Women, and think- 
| ing to work them to his Pleaſure, more by Fear than 
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by Favour, charged them to ſend Letters to their Hus- 
bands, enjoyning them to depart out of the coats; if tbey 
would not write, he threatned them to ſlay their Children be- 
fore their Eyes, and then put them (the Mothers) to Death 


by Torm:nts, Whilſt he was long provoking and urging 
of them to declare whether they would obey his Man- 


dates or no; Some anſwered him nothing, but looked 
with Silence one upon another; all unanimouſly ſigni- 
fying an excellent compoſed Frame of Mind, ſo as not at. 
all to be ſcared or affrightned at his Threat. But Megi/to- 
na, the Wife of Timocleon, who both in reſpect of her 

Husband, and her own excellent Accompliſhments, car- 
ried the Port of a Princeſs among them, would not vouch- 
{aſe to riſe off her Seat to him; neither would permit. 
the reſt ſo to do, but as ſhe ſat, gave him this Anſwer. 
© Verily if thou wert a diſcreet Man, thou vouldſt 
not after this manner diſcourſe Women about their 
Husbands, but wouldſt ſend to them as to our Lords, 
finding out better Language than that by which thou 
haſt deluded us; but if thou thy ſelf deſpaireft to 
prevail with them, and therefore andertakeſt to tre- 
pan them by our Means, do not hope to put a Cheat 
upon us again. Neither that they are ſo ill adviſed, 
as that for the ſaving their Wives and little Ones, 
they will deſert that Liberty of their Native Coun- 
try; for it is not ſo great a Prejudice ro them to 
loſe us, which at that time they are deprived of, as 
it will he benefit to ſer the Subjects at Liberty from 
thy Cruelty and Oppreſſion. 

Ariſtotimus being not able to refrain himſelf at this. 
Speech of M-giſtona ; required that her Son ſhould” be 
brought, as if it were to ſlay him before her Eyes, and 
whilſt the Officer was ſeeking out the Child that was 
in the Company of other Children, playing and wreſt- 
ling together : His Mother call'd kim by his Name, 
and ſaid, „Come hither my Child, before thou 
© haſt any Senſe and Underſtanding, be thou delivered 
© from bitter Tyranny ; for 1t would be much more 
© grievous to me to ſee thee baſely enſlaved, than to 
© fee thee die. At which Ariſtotimus drawing his Sword 
upon the Mother her ſelf, and tranſported with Rage, 
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going to fall upon her, one of his Favorites, Cylo by 
Name, (eſteemed his truſty Confident, but in reality a 
Hater of him, and a Confederate with Hellanicus in the 
Conſpiracy) put a ſtop to him, and averted him in an 
humble manner, telling him, That this is an ignoble and 
Woman-lihe Carriage, not at all becoming a Perſon of a 
Princely Mind, and a States-Man : Hereupon Ariftotimus 
ſcarcely coming to his Senſes departed, Now obſerve 
what an ominous Prodigy happened to him. It was about 
Noon, when he was taking ſome Repoſe, his Wife fit- J 
ting by, and whilſt his Servants were providing Din- 
ner, an Eagle was ſeen in the Air foaring over the 
Houſe, which did, as it were, conſiderately, and on 
purpoſe, let fall a Stone of an handſome bigneſs upon £ 
that part of the Roof of the Houſe, which was over 4 
the Apartment where Ariſtotimus lay: With which | 
there was alſo a great Ratling from above, together : 
with an Out-cry made by the People that were abroad 
looking upon the Bird. Upon which Arftotimus fal- 

ling into a great Conſternation, and examining the 
Matter, ſent and called his Soothſayer, which he uſually 


conſulted in his Publick Concerns, and being in . 
great Perplexity, deſired to be ſatisfied what that Prodigy 5 
meant? The Sooth-ſayer bid him be of good Cheer, for it ſig- i 


nified, That Jupiter was now quickning and aſſiſting of bim. 
But to the Citizens that he could confide in, he ſaid, 
How that Vengeance would no longer be delayed from falling on 
the Tyrants Head, Wherefore it was concluded by thoſe 
about Hellanicus, not to defer any longer, hut to brin 
Matters to an iſſue the next Day. At Night Hellanicus 
imagined in his Sleep, that he ſaw one of his dead Sons 
ſtand by him, and ſaying, hat is the Matter with thee, | 
o Fatber ! that thou fleepeſt ? To morrow thou ſhalt be Go- 
vernour of this city. He being animated by his Viſton, 
encouraged the reſt concerned with him. Now Ari/to- 
timus was informed that Craterus coming to his Aid 
with great Forces, was encamped in Olympia, upon 
which he became ſo confidently ſecure, that he ven- 
tured to go without his Guards into the Market place, 
cylo only accompanying him. Wherefore Hellanicus ob- 
ſerying this Opportunity, did not think good to give 
the 
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the Signal to thoſe that were to undertake the Enter- 
prize with him, but with a clear Voice, as alſo lifting 
up both his Hands, he ſpake, ſaying, 0 ye good Men ! 
What do you Mean to de? Here 1s a fair Theatre in the 
midſt*of your Native Country t. fight a Duel in. Whereupon 
cyl» in the firſt place drawing his Sword, ſmore one of 
Arifto:imus's waiting Gentlemen; but Thraſybulus and 
Lampis making a brisk Oppoſition, Ariflotimus eſcaped by 
Flight into the Temple of Jupiter. Here laying him, 
they dragg'd forth his Corps into the Market- place, and 
proclaim:d Liberty to the Citizens. Neither were the 
Men thcre mach before the Women, who immediately 
ran forth with joyful Acclamations, environing the 
Men, and binding Triumphant Garlands about their 
Heads. The Multitude preſently ruſhed on upon the 
Tyrants Palace, where his Wife ſhutting her ſelf into 
her Bed-chamber hanged her ſelf, He had alſo twg 
Daughters, Maidens of moſt beautiful Complexi- 
ons. ripe for Marriage: Thoſe they laid Hands on, and 
haled forth, with a deſperate Reſolution to flay them, 
but firſt to torment and abuſe them. But Megiftona, 
with the reſt af the Women, meeting them, ealied out 
with a loud Voice, Will they perpetrate ſuch Enormities, 
wha rechon themſelves a Free People, in Imitation of the 
Practices of audacions and libidinous Tyrants ? The Multi- 
tude reyerencing the Gravity of this Matron, pleading 
ſo undauntedly with them, as alſo affectionately with 
Tears, they reſolved to lay aſide this opprobrious way 
of Proceeding, and to cauſe them to die by their own 
Hands. As they were therefore returned into the 
Chamber, they required the Maids immediately to be 
their own Executioners, Muro, the Eldeſt, untying 
her Girdle, and tying it about her Neck, ſaluted her 
Siſter, and exhorted her to be careful, and do whatevey 
Jh2 ſaw her do; l (as ſhe ſaid) we be treated in a baſe and 
unworthy manner. But the younger defiring it might be 
her Lot to die firſt, ſhe delivered her the Girdle, ſay- 
ing, I did ner deny thce any Thing thou didft ever defire, 
neither will I nom; take this Favour alſo. I am reſolv'd to 
bear and endure that which is more gricvous than Death to 
me, to ſee my moſt dear Siſter die before me, Upon this, 
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when ſhe had inſtructed her Siſter how to put the Gir- 
dle, ſo as to ſtrangle her, and perceived her Dead, the 
took her down and covered her. And now the Eldeft 
Siſter, whoſe Turn was next, beſought Megiſtona to 
take Care of her, and not ſuffer ber to lie undecently after 
Jhe was Dead. So that there was not any one preſent, 
that was fo bitter and vehement a Tyrant-hater, that 
did not lament and compaſſionate theſe Maidens, upon 
their brave and vertuous Behaviour. 

Of the innumerable Famous Exploits performed by 
Women, theſe Examples may ſuffice: But as for their 
particular Vertues, we will deſcribe them according as 
they offer themſelves ſcattered here and there, not fup- 
poſing that our preſent Hiſtory doth neceſſarily require 
an exact Order of Time. 


Example 16. Of Pieria. 


OME of che 7niens who came to dwell at Miletum, 

falling into Contention with the Sons of Nilcus, de- 
parted to Miunts, and there took up their Situation, 
where they ſuffered many Injuries from the Mileſians; 
for they made War upon them, by Reaſon of their Re- 
volt from them: Which War was not indeed without 
Truces or Commerce; but upon certain Feſtival Days, 
the Women of Miunts went to Mil:tum, and now there 
was at Miunts, Pythes, a Renowned Man among them, 
who had a Wife called Japygia, and a Daughter, Feria. 
Pythes, when there was a Time of Feaſting and Sacrifi- 
cing to Diana, among the Milefians (which they called 
Nelis) ſent his Wife and Daughter, deſiring that 2 
mig bt participate of the ſaid Faſt: When one of the mo 
potent Sons of Nileus, Phrygius by Name, fell in Love 
with Pier ia. He ſuggeſts what Service be could do, which 
might be maſt acceptable to ber. She told him, That be 
would bring it to paſs, that ſhe with many ot bers, might bave 
their frequent Recourſe thitber. Hence Phrygius underſtood 
that ſhe deſired Friendſhip and Peace with the Citizens of 
Miletum ; accordingly he finiſhed the War: Whence aroſe 
that great Honour and Renown of Pieria in both Ci- 
ties; inſomuch that the Mileffan Women do to this Day 
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That their Hushands may love them ſo as Phrigius loved © 
Pieria. | 


Example 17. Of Polycrita. 


War aroſe between the Nazians and Milefians, ups 
on the Account of Niaria, the Wife of Hypficre« 
: on, a Mileſian, For ſhe fell in Love with Promedon a 
F Nazian, who was Hypſicreon's Gueſt. Promedon lies with 
his beloved Niaira; and ſhe, fearing her Husband's Diſ- 
pleaſure, took Shipping with her Promedon, who carried 

her over into Naxos, and placed her «a Supplicant (Nun) 

to Veſta, The Naxians not reſtoring her (upon Demand) 

for the Sake of Promedon, and making Devstizn their 
Pretence. a War aroſe. To the Aſſiſtance of the Mile- 

fans came in many others; and of the Þrians, the Ery- 
threans were moſt ready: So that that War, as it was of 

long Continuance, ſo it had great Calamities attend- 

| ing it. But as it was begun by the Lewdneſs of a Woman, 
y lo it was ended by a Womans Policy, Diognetus, a Colo- 


) nel of the Erytbreans, holding a Fortification commtt- 
7 | ted to his Keeping, which was caſt up againſt the Naz- 
g | ians, lying naturally to great Adyantage, and well fur- 
t niſhed with Ammunition, took great Spoils from the 
55 | Naxians; yea, he Captivated both Free married Women, 
3 and Virgins: One of which, called Polycrita (falling in 
1, Love with) he treated not as a Captive, but after the, 
. manner of a Married Wife. Now a Feſtival coming iny 
— Turn to be Celebrated among Milefians, in the Camp, 
d |} and all of them given to their Cups and Luxury, Polycrita 
"4 | petitioned Diagnetus that he would be pleaſed to permit 
ber to ſend ſome part of the Cakes to ber Brethren, He per- 
e mitting, and bidding her do it, ſhe thruſt into a Cake. 
* a+ Piece of Lead, engraven with Writing, and com- 
be manded the Bearer to ſay to her Brethren, That they 
ve | alone by themſelves ſhould eat up what ſhe bad ſent. Accord- 
d ingly they meeting with the Plate of Lead, and Reading 
of ' Polycrita's Hand-Writing, adviſing, them that Night to 
ſe fall upon their Enemies, who, by Reafon of Exceſs, cauſed by 
1 their Feaſtings, were overcome with. Wine, and therefore in a 
_ careleſs ſecure condition; They acquainted the Officers 
at 
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forth againſt the Enemies. Upon Engagement, the 


Field being gotten, and many ſlain, Polycrita, by En- 
treaty of her Country-men obtained the Life of Diog- 
netus, and preſerved him. But ſhe being met by her 
Country- men at the Gate, receiving her with Acclama- 
tions of Joy, and Garlands, and admiring her, could 
not bear the Greatneſs of their Applauſe, but died, 
falling down at the Gate of the Citadel, where ſhe was 
buried; and it's called, The Sucher of Envy, as though 
Polycrita was flain by ſome Evin, Fortune, ſo that ſhe 
could not arrive at the Fruition of her Honours. And 
thus do the Naxian Writers declare the Hiſtory, But 
Ariſtotle faith, That Polycrita was not taken Captive, 
© but otherwiſe : That by ſome way or means Diognetus 
© ſceing her, fell in Love with her, and was ready to 
give and do all that he could for the Enjoying her, 
Polycrita promiſed to conſent to him, provided ſhe 
might obtain one only Thing of him; concerning 
which (as the Philoſopher ſaith) Me requireth an Oath 
of Diognetus, When he had ſworn, ſhe required Pe- 
lium to be delivered up to her (for that Tract of the 
Country was called Delium) otherwiſe that ſhe would 
not yield to go with him. He being beſotted with 
Luft, and for his Oaths ſake, delivered up the Place 
in the Hands of Polycrita, and ſhe to her Country- 
men. From henceforward they adjuſted Matters ſo 
equally, that the Nazians had free Conyerſe, as they 
pleaſed, with the Mileftans, 


Example 18. Of Lampſace. 


Here were two Brethren, Phobus and Blejſus, Twins 

of the Stock of Codrus, Natives of Phocea; of 
which two, Phobus, the Elder, threw himſelf from the 
Leucadian Rocks into the Sea, as Charo Lampſacenus hath 
told us in Hiſtory, This Phobus having Potency and 
Royal Dignity, took a Voyage into Parium, upon the ac- 
count of his own private Concerns; and becoming a 
Friend and Gueſt to Mandro King of the Bebricians, the 
ſame that were called Pitueſſans, he aided and aſſiſted 
him in the War againſt thoſe of the bordering Inhabi- 
tants that moleſted him: So that when Phobus was re- 
turning 
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turning back by Sea, Mandro ſhewed great Civility to 
him, promiſing to give him à fart of his Country aud City, 
if he would bring oder the Phocæans, and plant them as In- 
babitants in Pitueſſa. Phobus therefore perſwad ing his 
Country-men, ſent his Brother to conduct them over 
as Planters, and likewiſe the Obligation was performed 
on Mandro's Part according to Expectation. But the Pho- 
ceans taking great Booties, Preys and Spoils from the 
neighbouring Barbarians, were firſt envied, and after 
became dreadful to the Barbarians; and therefore they 
deſired to be rid of them, As for Mandro, being an 
Honeſt and Rightcous Perſon, they could not poſſeſs him 
againſt the Græcians; but he taking a long Journey. 
they provided to deſtroy the Phoceans by Treachery. 
Mandro had a Daughter called Lampſace, a Virgin, who 
was acquainted with the Plot; and firſt ſhe endeavour'd 
to take off her Friends and Familiars from it, admo- 
niſhing them, bat a drcadful and ungodly Enterprize they 
were going upon, VIZ. to Murder Men that were Beneſactors, 
Military Auriliaries, and now Citizens, But when ſhe could 
not prevail with them, ſhe declared to the Gractans 
their clandeſtine Dealing, and wiſhed them to and upon 
their Guards, Upon this, the Fhocuans provided a Sacri- 
fice and Feaſt, inviting the Pitueſſans into the Suburbs, 
dividing themſelves into two'Parts; with one they ſur- 
prized the Walls of the City, with the other they flew 
the Men (the Gueſts.) Thus taking the City, they ſent to 
Mandi, defiring him to join in Council with them, about Set- 
tlement of their Affuirs. As for Lampſace, ſhe died of a 
Sickneſs, and they buried her ſumptuouſly, and called 
the City Lempſace, after her Name. But when Mandro, 
avoiding all Suſpicion of betraying his People, refuſed 
to come to dwell among them, and deſired this Favour 
at their Hands, That they would ſend bim the Wives and 
Children of the Deceaſed ; the Phoceans moſt readily ſent 
them; offering them no Injury at all : And aſcribing, 
in the firſt Place, Heroic Renown to Lampſace; in the 
laſt Place, they decree a Sacrifice [of Thankſgiving] 
to the Goddeſs, which they continue [yearly] to offer, 
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Example 19. Aretaphila. 


Retaphila, a Cyrenian, was not of ancient Time, but 

in the Time of the Mitbridatic War. She arrive 

at ſuch a Degree of Fortitude and Experience Cin State 
Matters] as might be compared with the Conduct of 
any Heroic Ladies. She was the Daughter of Æglator, 
the Wife of Phedimus, both Renowned Men. She was 
a great Beauty, excelling in Diſcretion, and was not un- 
acquainted with the moſt knotty Pieces of Policy ; but 
the common Diſaſters of her Native Country rendred 
her Famous. Nicocrates then Tyrannizing over the Cy- 
renes, not only Murthered many other Citizens, but 
alſo Aſſaſſinated Melanippus, a Prieſt of Apollo, with his 
own Hand, and held the Prieſthood himſelf. He flew 
alſo Pbædimus, the Husband of Aretapbila, and Married 
Aretapbila againſt her Will. Unto a Thouſand other 
Villanies, he added this, that he ſet Guards at the 
Gates, who mangled the Dead Corpſes as they were car- 
rying forth, pricking them with their Daggers, and | 
clapping hot Irons to them, leſt any Citizen ſhould * 
be carried out privily, under pretence of being a Dead f 
Corps. Aretapbila's own proper Calamities were very 
grievous to her, although the Tyrant for the Love 
that he bare to her, ſuffered her for the moſt part, to 
hold ſome State; for he was very Complimental and 
Debonair in his Carriage towards her, being otherwiſe 
very Rude and Savage [in his Behaviour to others. ] But 
that which troubled her more than other things, was her 
miſerable Country, ſuffering ſuch horrid Things, in ſo 
baſe a Manner; one Citizen being ſlaughtered after 
another, without any hopes of a Vindictive Juſtice from 
any. The Exiles alſo were altogether enfeebled, af- 
trighted, and ſcattered here and there. Aretapbila there- 
fore ſuppoſed her ſelf to be the only Hope remaining in 
theſe Publick Calamities, emulating the famous and 
brave Enterprizes of Thebe of Pherea, and yet together 
with faithful and intimate Conflictors, and fuch as the 
Circumftances of Affairs themſelves offered to her. Up- 3 
on a Time] being alone, in a deſolate Condition, ſhe 
contrived to diſpatch ber Husband by Poiſon; but in pro- 
viding the Materials, ſetting her ſelf about it, and try- 
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ing many Experiments, the Matter could not be bid, 
but was diſcoyered; and there being Proof made [of 
the Attempt) Calbia, Nicocrates's Mother, being natu- 
rally of a Murthering Implacable Spirit, preſently ad- 
judged Aretaphila to Torments, and then to be put to 
Death. But Love abated the Rage of Nicocrates, and 
put him upon Delay; and this alto, That. ſhe did ſo 
undauntedly yield to the Truth of the Accuſation, but 
withal, exhibited a Plea fur mitigation of Puniſhment : 
For when ſhe took her Trial, the Preparation ſhe had 
made for the Poiſon was even in Sight, admitting no- 
Denial. She confeſſed, © That ſhe provided Poiſon, but 
not deadly Poiſon. But truly, O Sir, Se ſaid, I am 
diſtreſſed with Matters of great Concern, by reaſon 
of the Honour and Power which by thy Gracious Fa- 
vour I reap the Fruit of, I am maligned by many 
IN Women, whoſe Poiſons and Treacheries I ſtand in 
Fear of; and therefore am perſwaded to contrive fome- 
thing on the other Side, in my own Defence. Theſe 
are haply Fooliſh and Woman-like Plots, but not 
ſuch as deſerve Death. Moreover, if it ſeem Good 
to Thee, being Judge, to take away thy Wife's Life for - 
the Sake of Love-potions Faſcinations, then She is 
found Guilty of Loving Thee more than thou wouldſt 
© have her. Notwithſtanding this Apology which Are- 
tapbila had made for her ſelf, Nicocrates thought good 
to commit her to Torments; for calbia preſided in the 
Judicature, a Rigid and Inexorable Woman, who Con- 
demned her to Torments; but Aretaphila bore up ſo. 
invincibly under her Tortures, till Calbia her ſelf was 
tired, fore againſt her Will. But Nicocrates being paci- 
fied, diſcharged her, and was ſorry he had tortured her, 
And it was not very long (being highly tranſported 
with Affection) e're he went in again unto her, renew- 
ing his Fayour towards her, with Honours and courteous 
Behaviours; But ſhe would not be brought under by Flat- 
tery, that held out ſo ſtoutly under Tortures and Pains; 
and an Emulation of Victory, conjoined with the Love 
of Honeſty, made her betake her Self to other Meaſures, 

She had a Daughter Marriageable, an excellent Beauty 
Her the preſented for a Bait to the Tyrant's Brother, a 
young Stripling, and laſciviouſly addicted, There was a 
Report, 
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Report, as if Aretapbila uſed ſuch Enchantments and Witch- 
crafis towards the Maid, that ſhe plainly mancipated and de- 


frayed the young Man's Reaſon, He was called Leander. 


After he was entangled, he petitioned his Brother, and 
accompliſhed the Marriage. Now the Maid . being 
partly inſtructed by her Mother, inſtigated and per- 
ſwaded him to ſet the City at Liberty, infinuating, 
That be bimſclf could not live long Free under an Arbitrary 
Government, neither marry a Wife, or reſerve ber to Himſcif. 
Partly ſome Friends, Aretapbila's Favourites, ſuggeſted 
to him continually ſome Accuſations or Surmiſes con- 
cerning his Brother. But as ſoon as he perceived that 
Aretaphila was Counſelling and Aiding in theſe Matters, 
he undertook the Buſineſs, and excited Daphnis, a Houſ- 
hold Servant, who flew Nicocrates by his Command, 
In Matters remaining behind, he attended not ſo much 
to Aretapbila, but preſently manifeſted by his Actions, 
that he was rather a Fratricide, than a Hyrannicide; for 
he managed his Affairs per verſly and fooliſhly ; bur yet 
he had ſome Honour for Aretaphila, and ſhe had ſome 
Intereſt in him ; neither did ſhe manage any Enmity 
or open Oppoſition againſt him, but ordered her Af- 
fairs privily. Firſt of all, ſhe ſtirred up Anabus, a cer- 
tain Duke, to invade his Borders, and approach the 
City; and then ſhe chargeth the Favourites and Officers 
to Leander, That they ſhould not be forward to Fight, but ra- 
ther ambitious of Peace and Tranquillity, which indeed their 
Affairs, and an Arbitrary Government required, to bim that 
will bold bis Subjc&s in firm Subje ction: And ſaid, She would 
effect a Ceſſation of Arms, and bring Anabus to a Parley with 
bim, if be would permit it, before an incureable War break 
forth. Leander gave her Commiſſion. Firſt, ſhe Treat- 
ed with the African, and with the Promiſe of great Pre- 
ſents and Treaſures, obtained that he would ſeize Te- 
ander when he came to Treat with him. The African 
was perſwaded, but Leander was backward to it ; only 
for the Reſpect that he bore to Aretapbila, She ſaying, 
T bat ſhe would be preſent, went unarmed, and unguarded: 
But as he came nigh, and ſaw Anabus, he made a Halt, 
and would haye waited the coming of his Guards; on- 
ly Aretapbila being preſent, ſometimes encouraged him, 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes reviled him: But to put an End to the 
Controverſy, ſhe undauntedly lays hold on him, and 
dragging him reſolutely along, delivers him to the Bar- 
barian, He immediately Seized, Confined and Bound, 
was kept Priſoner by the African, until Aretapbila's 
Friends, with other Citizens, procured the Treaſures 

romiſed. Many People acquainted with this, ran 
beck ro the Parley; and as ſoon as they ſaw Aretapbila, 
they were ſo tranſported, that they had like to have 
forgot their Indignation againſt the Tyrant, and reck- 
oned the puniſhing him of no great Concern, But the 
firſt Work afrer the Enjoyment of their Liberty, was 
the Saluting Aretaphila, between Acclamations of Joy 
and Weeping; and falling down before her, as before 
the Effigies of one of the Gods, the People flocking in 
one after another, they could fcarcely have Time that 
Evening to receive Leander again, and return into the 
City. When they had ſatisfied themſelves in Honour- 
ing and Applauding Aretaphila, they turned themſelves 
to the Tyrants; and Calbia they burnt alive; Leander 
they ſewed up in a Sack and threw him into the Sea; 
but voted that Aretaphila ſhould bear her ſhare in the 
Government, together with the States-men, and be 
taken into Counſel. Bur ſhe, by great Sufferings, hay- 
ing acted a Tragi-Comedy, conſiſting of various Parts, 
and at laſt obtained the Reward of the Garland, as 
ſoon as ſhe ſaw the City ſet at Liberty, ſhe betook her 
ſelf to a Cloiſter; and caſting off all multiplicity of 
Buſineſs, ſhe led the reſt of her Time in Spinning, and 
finiſhed her Days in Tranquillity among her Friends 
and Acquaintance. 


Example 20. 


HERE were two moſt potent Perſons among the 
Tetrarchies of Galatia, allied by Kin to each o- 

ther, Sinatus and Synorix ; one of which, Sinatus, took 
a Maid to Wife, Camma by Name, very comely to be- 
hold for Perſon and Favour, bur principally to be ad- 
mired for Vertue; for ſhe was not only Modeſt and 
Loving to her Husband, but ſhe was Diſcreet, and of 
« Generous Mind: And by Reaſon of her Genteel and 
Courteous 
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Courteous Behaviour, ſhe was extreamly acceptable 
to her Inferiours; yea, that which rendred her more 
eminently renowned, was, that being a Prieſt of Diana 
(for the Galatians worſhip that Goddeſs moſt) ſhe did 
always appear magnificently adorned with all Pomp at 
the Sacrifices, Wherefore Smoriz falling in Love with 
her, could not prevail, either by Perſwaſions or Vio- 
lence, whilſt her Husband lived. He commits a hor- 
rid Crime, viz. He lays Sinatus treacherouſly, and not 
long after accoſts Camma, whilſt ſhe was converſant in 
the Temple, and bearing Synorix*s Crime not in abject 
and deſpondent manner, but with a Mind intent upon, 
and waiting an Opportunity for Revenge on Synoriz, 
He was importunate in his humble Addreſſes, neither 
did' he feem to uſe Arguments that were without all 
Shew of Honeſty : For, as in other things he pretend- 
ed that he far excelled Sinatus ; ſo, in that be flew him, it 
was for the Love be bare to Camma, and for no otber wicked 
D-fign. The Woman's Denials were at firſt very per- 
emptory, and then by little and little ſhe ſeemed to 
he ſoftned towards him. Her Familiars and Friends 
alſo lay at her in the Service and Fayour of Synoriz, 
being a Man of great Power, perſwading, and even 
forcing of her. In fine, therefore ſhe conſented, and 
accordingly ſent for him to come to her, that the mu- 
tual Contract and Covenant might be ſolemnized in 
the Preſence of the Goddeſs. When he came, ſhe re- 
ceived him with much Courteſy, and bringing him be- 
fore the Altar, and pouring out ſome of the Drink- 
Offering upon the Altar out of the Phial, Part of the 
Remainder ſhe drank her ſelf, and Part the gave him 
to drink. (The Cup was poiſoned Mead.) As ſhe 
ſaw him drink it all up, he lift up a ſhrill loud Voice, 
and fell down and worſhipped her Goddeſs: * I call 
© thee to witneſs, ſhe ſaid, O moſt Reverend Divinity! 
© that for this very Days Work: ſake, I have over-lived 
the Murther of Sinatus, no. otherwiſe taking any 
Comfort in this Part of my Life, but in the Hope 
of Revenge that I have had: And now I go down 
to my Husband. And thou, the leudeſt Perſon a- 
mong Men, let thy Relations prepare a W 
fox 
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© for thee, inſtead of a Bride-Chamber and Nuptials' 
When the Galatian heard thefe things, and perceived 
the Poiſon to wamble up and down, and indiſpoſe his 
Body, he aſcended his Chariot, as intending to ſhake 
and move himfelf ; but he preſently fainted away, and 
died that Evening. Camma continued all that Night, 
and being told that he had ended his Life, ſhe com- 
fortably and cheerfully expired. 


Example 21. Stratonica. 


Alatia alſo produced Stratonica the Wife of Deio- 

tarus, and Chiomara the Wife of ort iagon; both of 
them Women worth Remembrance. Stratonica verily 
knowing that her Husband wanted Children of his 
own Body to fucceed in his Kingdom, ſhe being Barren, 
perſwaded him to beget a Child on another Woman, 
and ſubject it to her Tutelage, Deiotarus wondring at 
her Propoſal, committed all to her Care upon that Ac- 
count. She provided a comely Virgin for him from 
among the Captives, Elcgra by Name, and brought 
her to lie with Deiotarus, The Children begotten of 
her ſhe educated very tenderly and magnificently, as if 
they had been her own. 


Example 22. Chiomara. 


T fell out that Chiomara, the Wife of ortiagon, was 

taken Captive with other Women, in the Time 
when the Romans overcame the Galatians of Afia in Bat- 
tle. The Centurion that took her, made Uſe of his 
Fortune Soldier-like, and defited her; for he was, as 
to Voluptuouineſs and Covetouſneſs, an ill-bred and 
unſatiable Man, and over whom his Avarice had got- 
ten an abſolure Conqueſt. A great Quantity of Gold 
being promiſed by the Woman (for her Ranſom) in 
order to her Redemption, he brought her to a certain 
River parted in the middle, (viz. a Feninfula.) As the 
Galatians paſſed over, and paid him the Money in Gold, 
and received Chiomara into their Poſſeſſion, ſhe gave 
an Intimation of her Pleaſure to one of them by Nod, 
viz. to ſmite the Roman while he was complementing 
and taking his Leave of her. He obey'd her Com- 
mands, 
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mands, and cut off his Head. She takes it, wraps it 
up in her Apron, and carried it with her; and as ſhe 
came to her Husband, ſhe caſts down the Head before 
him, at which being ſtartled, he ſaid, o Wife! Thy 
Fidelity is renowned, Tea, verily (replied ſhe) it's the more 
renowned, that there's but one Man only alive that bath ever 
lain with me. Polybius ſaith, That be diſcourjed with this 
Woman at Sardis, and be admired ber Frudence and Diſ= 
cretion, 


Example 23. Of the Woman of Pergamus. 

”" HEN Mzitbridates ſent for Sixty Noblemen of 
Galatia, as Friends, he ſeemed to carry himſelf 
abuſively and imperiouſly towards them, which they 
were all mightily provoked at. Torcdorix, a Man of a ro- 
buſt Body, and lofty Mind, (he was no leſs than Te- 
trarch of Tofiops) deſigned to lay hold on Mithridates, 
ſeizing of him when he ſhould be determiningCauſes on 
the Bench of Judicature, to force him along with him 
in the Ditch; but by a certain Chance, he went not 
up to the Place of Judigature that Day, but ſent for 
the Galatians to come Home to him to his Houſe, Fo- 
redorix encourageth them all to Reſolution, and that 
when they ſhould be all come together there, t, 
fall upon bim on every Side, flay bim, and cut his Body in 
Fieces, This (Conſpiracy) was not unknown to .- 
thridates, an Intimation of it being given him; accor- 
dingly he delivers up the Galatians one by one to be 
ſlain: Bur calling to Mind a young Man among them, 
of much Account, excelling in Comelineſs and Beauty 
all that were his Equals, he commiſerated him, and re- 
pented himſelf, and was apparently grieved, as ſuppo- 
ting him flain among the firſt; and allo ſent his Com- 
mand, Tbat if he were alive, be ſhould remain ſp, The 
Young Man's Name was Bepolitanus, There was a 
ſtrange Accident befel this Man: When he was appre- 
hended he had on very gay and rich Apparel, which 
the Executioner defirous to preſerve clean from being 
ſtained with Blood, and undreſſing the young Man lei- 
ſurely, he ſaw the King's Meſſengers running to him. 


and hollowing out the Name of the Youth : So that 
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Covetouſneſs, that is the Ruin of many, une æpectedly ſaved the 
Life of Bepolitanus. But Toredorix being lain, was caſt 
forth unburied, and none of his Friends did dare to 
come near him; only a certain Woman of Fergamus, 
that was converſant with him while he lived at Galatia, 
attempted to cover his Corps, and bury it: But when 
rhe Guards perceived her, they laid hold on her, and 
brought her before the King: And truly it is reported, 
That Mitbridates was much affected at the Sight of her, 
the young Maid ſeeming altogether harmleſs; and ir 
ſeemed ſo the rather, he being acquainted that Love 
was the Reaſon [of her Attempt.} He gave her Leave 
therefore to take away the Corps and bury it, and to 
take Grave-Cloaths and Ornaments at his Coſt, (to 
that End and Purpoſe.” 


Example 24. Timoclea. 


TX the Theban, engaging in the ſame Deſign 
with Epaminondas, and Pelopidas, and other worthy 
Perſons, on the City Account, was flain in Cheronea, in 
the common Concern of Greece, even then when he. 
had conquered his Enemies, and was in Purſuit of 
of them: For it was he that anſwered one, crying out 
aloud to him, How far wilt thou purſue ? Even (ſaith he) 
to Macedonia. When he was Dead, his Siſter ſurvived 
him, who gave Teſtimony, That be was nobly deſcended, 
and that he was naturally a great Man, and excellently ac- 
compliſhd. Moreover, this Woman was ſo fortunate, 
as to reap a great Benefit by his Proweſs, that by how 
much the more common Calamities fell upon her, ſo 
much the cafier ſhe bore them: For when Alexander took 
Thebes, and the Soldiers fell a Plundering, ſome in one 
Part, and ſome in another, it happened that a Man, 
neither Civil nor Sober, but Miſchievous and Mad, 
took up his Quarters in Timoclea's Houſe. He was a 
Captain to a Thracian Company, the King's Name-ſake, 
but nothing like him; for he having no Regard either 
to the Family or Eſtate of this Woman, when he had 
ſwill'd himſelf in Wine after Supper, commands her to 
come and lie with bim. Neither ended he here, but en- 
quires of her Gold and Silver, whether ſhe had not 
ſome 
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ſome hid by her; ſometimes [threatning] as if he would 
kill her, ſometimes [flattering] as that he would always 
repute her in the Place of a Wife. She taking the Oc- 
caſion offer'd by him, ſaid, © I would to God I haddied 
© before this Night came, rather than lived to it; that 
tho” all other things had been loſt, I might have pre- 
ſerved my Body free from Abuſe : But now ſeeing it is 
thus come to pals, and Divine Providence hath thus 
diſpoſed of it, that I muſt repute thee my Guardian, 
Lord and Husband, I will not hold any thing from 
thee that is thine own. And as for my ſelf, I ſee I am at 
thy Diſpoſition. As for Corporeal Enjoy ments, tha 
World was mine, I had Silver Bowls, I had Gold, and 
ſome Money; but when this City was taken, I com- 
manded my Maids to pack it up all together, and threw 
it into, or rather laid it up in, a Well that had no Wa 
ter in it: Neither did many know of it, for it hath 4 
Covering, and Nature hath provided a ſhady Wood 
round about it. Take then theſe Things, and much 
Good may they do thee : As for me, they ſhall lie by 
thee as certain Tokens and Marks of the late flouriſi- 
ing Fortune and Splendor of our Family. When Macedo 
heard theſe Things, he ſtayed not for Day, but preſently 
went to the Place, by Timoclea's Conduct, commanding the 
Garden-Door to be ſhut, that none might perceive [what 
they were about.) He deſcended in his Morning Veſt- 
ment. But the Revengeful clotbo brought dreadful Things 
upon him by the Hand of Timoclea, ſtanding on the top 
of the Well; for as ſoon as the perceived by his Voice 
that he reached the Bottom, ſhe threw down abundance 
of Stones upon him, and her Maids rolled in many and 
great Ones, till they had daſhed him to pieces, and 
buried him under them. As ſoon as the Macedonians 
came to underſtand this, and had taken up the Corps, 
there having been late Proclamation that none of the 
Th-bans ſhould be ſtain, they ſeized. her, and carried 
her before the King, and declared her audacious Ex- 
ploit ; but the King, who by the Gravity of her Coun- 
renance, and Statelineſs of her Behaviour, did perceive 
in her ſomething that ſavoured of the greateſt Worth 
and Nobility ; asked her firſt, bat Woman art * ? 
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She couragiouſſy and undauntedly anſwered, © Theagenes 
was my Brother, who was a Commander of Cheronea, 
and Fighting againſt you in defence of the Grecian 
Liberty, loft his Life, that we might not ſuffer any 
ſuch Thing; and ſeeing I have ſuffered Things un- 
worthy of my Rank, I refuſe not to die; for *tis bet- 
ter ſo to do, than to experience another ſuch a Night 
(as the laſt) unleſs thou forbid it'. All the moſt Ten- 
der-ſpirited Perſons that were preſent, broke out into 
Tears; but Alexander was not for pitying the Woman, 
as being a Woman above it: But he admired her Fortitude 
and Eloquence, whereby ſhe had laid open her Mind 
ſo feelingly unto him. He charged his Officers to have a 
ſpecial Care, and look to the Guards, leſt any ſuch Abuſe be 
offered again to any Renowned Family; and diſmiſſed Ti- 
moclea [charging them] to bave a ſpecial Regard to ber, 
and all that ſhould be found to be of ber Family, 


Example 25. Eryxona. 

Reefelaus was the Son of Battus, Sirnamed Felix, 
A not at all like to his Father in his Converſation : 
His Father, when he lived, laid a Fine of a Talent up- 
on him, for making Fortifications about his Houſe. 
His Father dying, and he being of a rugged Diſpoſiti- 
on (therefore Sirnamed ſo) making uſe alſo of Laarchus, 
an ill Friend, inſtead of a King, he became a Tyrant. 
For Laarcbus affecting the Government for himſelf, ei- 
ther baniſhed or ſlew the Noblemen of Cyrene, and char- 
ged the Fault upon Arcefilaus ; and at laſt caſting him 
into a waſting and grievous Diſeaſe, by giving of che 
Sea-hare in his Drink, deprived him of his Life. So 
that Laarchus aſſumed the Government, under pretence 
of being Protector to Arccfilaus's young Son Battus ; 
but the Youth, either by Reaſon of his Lameneſs, or 
youthful Age. was Contemned. As for his Mother, 
many Addreſſed to her, being a Modeſt and Courte- 
ous Woman, and had many of the Commons and No- 
bility (at her Devotion.) Therefore Laarchus (pretend - 
ing himſelf) her Humble Servant, would needs Marry 
her, and thereby take Battus to the Dignity of being 
Son, and then allow him a Share in the Goyernment : 
But Eryzona (for that was the Womans Name) taking 
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Counſel of her Brethren, bid Laarchus Treat with 
them, as if She had deſigned Marriage; Laarchus ac- 
cordingly Treating with Eryxona's Brethren, they on 
pur poſe delay and prolong the Buſineſs. Eryzona ſends 
one of her Maid-Servants, acquainting him, That 
< for the preſent her Brethren did oppoſe (the Match) 
© but if they could but accomplidmh it, ſo as to lie to- 
© gether once, her Brethren would ceaſe arguing the 
© Matter any farther, and would give their Conſent, 
© He ſhould therefore come to her by Night, if he plea- 
© fed; an Entrance being once made in a Buſineſs, the 
© reſt will ſucceed well enough.* Theſe Things were 
mighty pleaſing ro Laarchus, and he was much enflamed 
by the Womans obliging Carriage towards him; and 
declared, that he would come to whatever Place ſhe 
Mould command him. Theſe Things Eryzona trani- 
acted with the Privity of Polyarckus, her Eldeſt Brother. 
A Time being now appointed for the Congreſs, Folyar- 
chus placeth himſelf in his Siſters Bed-Chamber, toge- 
ther with two young Men, that were Sword-men, all 
our of Sight, to revenge the Death of his Father, whom 
Laarcbus had lately Murthered. Eryzona ſending (at 
the time) to acquaint him: He enters without his 
Guard, and the young Men falling upon him, he wound- 
ed with the Sword, died, the Corps immediately they 
threw over the Wall. Battus they brought forth and 
paoclaimed King over his Fathers Dominions, and Fo- 
lyarchus reſtored to the cyrenians their ancient Conſtitu- 
tion of Government. There were preſent at that time 
many Soldiers of Amaſis, the Egyptian King; which La- 
arcbus employing, proved faithful to him, and by Rea- 
ſon of them, was not a little Formidable to the Ci- 
tizens: Theſe ſent Meſſengers, who accuſed Polyarcbus 
and Eryzona to Amaſis, at which he was greatly Incen- 
ted, and determined to make War upon the Cyren:ans. 
It happening that his Mother dying, and he ſolemni- 
zing her Funeral, Embaſſadofs came about Amaſis his 
own Concern (to Cyrene: ) Wherefore it was thought 
beſt by Polyarckus to go and Apologize for himſelt. 
Eryzona would not Deſert him, but was reſolv'd to Ac- 


company him, and run the ſame Hazard with him: 
Nor 
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Nor would his Mother Critola leave him, though ſhe 
was an old Woman; for great was her Dignity, ſhe 
being the Siſter of old Battus, Sirnamed Felix. As ſoon 
as they came into Zgypt; as Others with Admiration 
approved of the Exploit, ſo even Amaſis himſelf did 
not a little applaud the Chaſtity and Fortitude of Eryz- 
ona, Honouring her with Preſents and Royal Atten- 
dance, with which he ſent back Polyarchus and the La- 
dies into cyrene. 


Example 26. YENOCRIT A. 


Enocrita of Cumea deſerves no leſs to be admired 

for her Exploits againſt Ariſtodemus the Tyrant, 
whom ſome have ſuppoſed to be Sirnamed the Effemi- 
nate, being ignorant of the true Story, He was called 
by the Barharians Effeminate, who was [ &rnm is] 
juſt come to be adult, or hardly quite ſo. Now when 
this Man was a Stripling, and altogether converſant 
with his Equals in Age, wearing long Hair (which 
they called Coronife, as it ſeems from their long Hair) 
he became famous in the War againſt the Barbarians, 
He was renowned alſo, not only for Reſolution and 
Activity; but was very exceedingly remarkable for his 
Diſcregion and Providence; infomuch that being ad- 
mired by the Citizens; he proceeded to the higheſt 
Dominion among them. He was to bring Aid to the 
Romans when they were in War with the Hetrurians, en- 
gaging to reſtore Tarquinius Superbus to his Kingdom, 
in all which Expedition, that was very long, he ma- 
naged all Affairs ſo as to ingratiate himſelf with the 
Military part of the Citizens; aiming more at the 
making himſelf Head of a Popular Faction, than a 
General of the Army. He accordingly prevails with 
them to joyn with him in caſting out the Citizens of 
higheſt Rank, and moſt Porent, into Exilement ; 
hence becoming abſolute and flagitious in his Carriage 
towards Women, and free born Youth, he exceeded 
even himſelf in Vileneſs. For Hiſtory reports of him, 
bow tbat be accuſtomed the Boys to wear long Hair, and ſet 
with Golden Ornaments; and the Girls be compelled ti be polled 
round, and to wear Touths Ferkins, and ſhort-tail'd Petti- 
coat 5s 
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coats, Notwithſtandiug, he had a peculiar Affection 
for Xenocrita (a Girlof Cuma) left behind by her exiled 
Father: Her he kept, but could not bring over to his 
Humor by any Infinuations or Perſwaſions; however, 
he reckoned the Maid would be brought to love him, 
by conſtant Converſation with him, and at leaſt, up- 
on this account, envied, and reputed yery happy by 
the Citizens. But theſe Things did not at all beſot the 
Maid; but ſhe took it heinouſly, that ſhe muſt be con- 
ſtrained to awell with him, not Eſpouſed or Married. 
Neither did ſhe leſs long for the Liberty of her Na- 
tive Country, than any that were hated by the Ty- 
rant. 

It happened about that time that Ariſtodemus was caſt- 
ing up an Entrenchment about the Borders (of Cuma) 
a Work neither neceflary nor profitable; only becauſe 
he was reſolved to tire out the Citizens with hard Toil 
and Labour; for every one was required to carry out 
a ſtinted Number of Baskets of Earth (daily, in or- 
der to the delving this Ditch.) A certain Maid, as ſhe 
ſaw Ariſtodemus approaching, {till ran aſide, and cover- 
ed her Face with her Apron; but when Axiſtodemus 
was withdrawn, the young Men would ſport and jeſt 
with her, asking her, Whether out of Modeſty ſhe avoided 
only the fight of Ariſtodemus, and was not ſo affected to- 
wards other Men! She made Anſwer (deſignedly, rather 
than otherwiſe) That of the Cumxans (ſhe ſaid) Ari- 
ſtodemus was only a Man. This Sentence thus ſpoken, 
yerily touched all their Copies; for it provoked the 


. generous minded Men among them (for very ſhame) 


to the recovering of their Liberties: And it's ſaid, 
that Xenocrita was heard to ſay, That ſhe bad rat ber carry 
Earth under ber Father, (if he were at Home) than partici- 
pate in the great Luxury and Pompof Ariſtodemus. Theſe 
Things added Courage to them that were about to 
make an Inſurrection againſt Ariſtodemus, which Ti- 
motele had the chief Management of; for Xenocrita pro- 
viding them ſafe admittance, they eafily ruſhing in up- 
on Ariftodemus, unarmed and unguarded, flew him. 
In this manner the City of Cuma gained its Liberty, by 
the Vertue of tyWo Women; one by ſuggeſting and en- 

vigorating 
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vigorating the Enterprize; the other by bringing it to 

an Iſſue. When Honours and great Preſents were 
tendred to Xenocrita, ſhe refuſed all; but requeſted one 
Thing, That ſhe might buy the Corps of Ariſtodemus. 
This they delivered her, and made her a Prieſteſs of 
Ceres; reckoning, That as it was a deſerved Honour Be- 
flowed on ber, ſo ſhe would be no leſs acceptable to tbe 
Godeſs. 


Example 27. The Wife of Pytheus. 


T's reported, that the Wife of Pytheus, who lived 
about Xerxes his Time, was a Wiſe and Courteous 
Woman. Pytheus (as it ſeems) finding by chance ſome 
Golden Mines and falling vaſtly in Love with the Riches 
got out of them, he was unſatiably and beyond mea- 
ture exerciſed about them; and brought down likewiſe 
all the Citizens, whom he compelled to dig, or carry, or 
refine the Gold, doing nothing elſe; many of them dy- 
ing in the Work, and all being quite woru out. Their 
Wives laid down their Petition at his Gate, add reſſin 
themſelves to Pytheus his Wife; ſhe bid them all depart 
and be of good Cheer: But thoſe Goldſmiths which 
ſhe confided moſt in, ſhe required to wait upon her, and 
Confining them, commanded them to make up Golden 
Loaves, all forts of Junkets and Summer-Fruits, all forts of 
Fiſh and Fleſh- Meats, in which ſhe bnew Pytheus was moſt de- 
ligbted. All Things being provided, Pytheus coming 
home then (for he happened to go a long Journey) and 


asking for his Supper, his Wife ſet a Golden Table be- 


fore nim, having no Edible Food upon it, but all Gol- 
den. Pytheus admired the Workmanſhip in its imitati- 
on (of Nature.) But having ſatisfied his Viſive Facul- 
ty, he defired to Eat; but his Wife (when he asked for 
any Sort) brought it of Gold: Whereupon, being pro- 


Yoked, he cried out, 7 am an bungred ; She replied, 


© Thou haſt made none other Proviſions for us, every 


- © $kilful Science and Art being laid aſide; no Man 


© works in Husbandry, but neglecting Sowing, Plant- 
© ing, and Tilling the Ground, we delve and ſearch for 
© uſeleis Things, killing our Selves and our Subjects.“ 


Theſe Things moved Pytheus, but not ſo as to give over 
Vol. I. R 
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Sons, that one might be ſpared from the camp, to remain with 


fle this Son only which he defired, and cut him in 
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all his Works abont the Mine; for he now commanded 


a Fifth Part of the Citizens to that Work, the reſt he 4 


Converted to Husbandry and Manufactures. But when 


Xerxes made an Expedition into Greece, Pythcus being 


moſt Splendid in his Entertainments and Preſents, rc- 


queſted a Gracious Favour of the King, He baving many 
bim, to cheriſh his old Age. At which, Xcrzes, in a Rage, 


pieces, and commanded the Army to March: The ref: 
he took along with him, and all of them were lain in 
the Wars. At which 7zth-us fell into a deſpairing Con- 
dition, ſo that He fell under the like Suffering with wich-d 
Men and Fools : He dreaded Death, but was weary of hi; 
Life; yea, be was willing not to live, but could not caſt away 
Sis Life, | He had this Project:] There was a great 
Borqugh in the City, and a great River running by ir. 
which they called Pyibopolitis:. In that Borough he pre- 
pared him a Sepulcher, and diverted the Stream ſo a: 
to run juſt by the Side of the Sepulcher, the River 
lightly waſhing the Sepulcher. Theſe Things being fi— 
niſhed, he enters into the Sepulcher, committing the 
City and all the Government thereof to his Wife; 
commanding her not to come to him, but to fend hi; 
Supper daily laid on a Sloop, only ſo long, till the Sloop 
paſſed by the Secpnlcher with the Supper untouch'd; 
and then ſhe Mould ceaſe ro ſend, as ſuppoſing him 
Dead. He verily paſſed in this Manner the reſt of his 
Life ; but bis Wife took admirable Care of the Go- 
vernment, and brought in a Reformation of all Thing: 
amiſs among the People. 
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Laconic eApophthegins : Or Remarkable 
Sayings of the Spartans. | 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Tho. Creech, 


A. M. of Wadham College in Oxford. £ 


Of Agaſicles. 


Gaficles the Spartan King, when one admired, 

A why, ſince he was a great Lover of Inſtructi- 

on, he would not admit Philophanes the Sophi- 

ſter ? Freely ſaid, I ought to be their Scholar whoſe Son. 1 

am. And to one enquiring, How a Governour ſhould 

be ſecure without Guards? He replied, F be Rules his 
Subjects as Fathers do their Sons, 


Of Ageſilaus the Great. 


Gefilaus the Great, being once choſen Steward of 'a 
A Feaſt, and ask'd by the Butler, How much Wine 
he allowed every Gueſt? Returned, If you have a great 
deal provided, as much as every One calls for ; if but à little, 
give them all an equal Share, When he ſaw a Malefactor 
refolutely endure his Torments, How great 4 Raſcal is 
this Fellow? He cried out, That es Patience, Bravery and 
Courage, in ſuch an impious and diſhonaſt Caſe! To one com- 
mending an Orator for his Skill in amplifying petry 
Matters, he ſaid, 7 don't think that Shoemaker a good Mor- 
man, that mabes a great Shoe for a little Foot, When one 


in Diſcourſe ſaid to him, Sir, you have aſſented to ſuch 


a Thing already, and repeated it very often: He re- 
plied, 7es, if *tis right ; but if not, I ſaid ſo indeed, but 
never aſſerted : And the other rejoining, But, Sir, a King 
is obliged to perform whatever he bath granted: No more, he 
returned, than thoſe that petitron bim, are bound to make 
none but Good and Juft Requeſts, and conſider all Circumſtances 
of Time, and what befits a Ring. When he heard any 
Praiſe or Diſcommend, he thought it as neceſſary toen- 
quire into the Manners of thoſe that ſpake, as of thoſe 
of whom they ſpake. While he was a Boy, at a cer- 
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Tain Solemnity of Naked Dancing ; the Perſon that or- 
dered that Affair, put him in a diſhonourable Place; 
and he, though already declared King, endured it; 
ſaying, II ſh-w, that 'tis not the Places that grace Men, 
but Men the Places, To a Phyfician preſcribing him a 
nice and tedious Courſe of Phyſick, he ſaid. By Heaven, 
unleſ I am deſliued to live, T ſhall die, though I uſe all this, 
Whilſt he ſtood by the Altar of Minerva Chalciaca Sacri- 
ficing an Ox, a Louſe bit him: At this he never bluſſi'd, 
but crack'd him before the whole Company, adding 
theſe Words, By all the Gods *tis pleaſant to kill a Plotter 
at the very Altar. Another Time ſeeing a Boy pull a 
Mouſe by the Tail out of his Hoie, and the Mouſe 
turn and bite the Boys Fingers, and ſo eſcape; he bid 
his Companions take Notice of it, ſaying, I % little a 
Creature will oppoje injurious Violence, what ſhall we thinè Men 
will do? Being eager for War againſt the Ferfians, to 
free the Afatic Grecks, he conſulted the Oracle of J- 
ter at Dodona, and that telling him, Hie ſhould go on as 
be def:egn'd ; he bronght the Anſwer to the Ephori, upon 
which they ordered him to go to Delpbos, and pur the 
ſame Queſtion : He went, and put it in this Form, 
Apollo, Are you of the ſame Mind with your Father ? And 
the Oracle agreeing, he was choſen General. and the 
War begun. Now when Tifupkernes, at firſt being 
afraid of Ageſilaus, came to Articles, and agreed that the 
Greet Cities ſhould be free, and left ro their own Laws; 
but afterward procuring a great Army from the King, 
delared War againſt him, unleſs he preſently left Aſia: 
Glad of this Treachcry of Tiſſupbernes, he March'd 2s 
if his Deſign was to make an Inrode upon Caria; but 
when Tiſſaphernes had brought his Troops thither, he 
turned upon PThrygia, and took a great many Cities, 
and abundance of rich Spoil ; ſaying to his Friend, 7 
breah Ones Promiſe, is indeed Impious ; but to Outwit an Ene- 
my, is not only Juſt and Glorious, but Profitable and Sweet. 
Being Inferior to the Enemy in Horſe, he Retreated to 
Epbeſus, and ordered all the Wealthy to provide each a 
Man and Hoyſe, and that ſhould excuſe th:m from Perſonal 
Service in bis Wars: By which Means, in the Room of 


Rich Cowards, he was ſoon furniſhed with Stout po, 
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and Able Horſes; and this, he ſaid, he did in imita- 
tion of Agamemnon, wh» agre'd for a ſerviceable Mare to 
d:i/:harge a w:althy Corard, When he ordered the Cap- 
tives to be ſold Naked, and the Chapmen came, a Thou- 
ſand bad Money for the Cloaths, but all derided the 
White (by Reaſon of their delicate Breeding) and ten- 
der Bodies of the Men, as uſeleſs, and worth nothing. 
He ſaid to his Souldiers, Loot, Thoſe are the Things for 
whichz and Thſe are the Things with whom ye Fight, Ha- 
ving beaten Tiſ:pberncs in Lydia, and killed many of his 
Men. he waſted the Territories of the King; and the 
King ſending Money and deſiring a Peace, Ageflaus re- 
plied. * To grant Peace is only in the Power of the 
© Commone-wealth: I delight ro Enrich my Soldiers 
rather than my Self; and think it agreeable to the 
Honour of the Grechs not to receive Gifts from their 
Enemies, but take Spoil. Megatytus the Son of Spi- 
thridates, a very pretty Boy, coming to him, for he 
thought himſelf very well Beloved, to offer a Kiſs and 
an Embrace; he turned away his Head; but when the 
Boy had not appeared a long Time, Agefilaus enquired 
after him; and his Friends replying; That *twas hit own 
Fault, ſince be derided the Kiſs of tbe pretty Boy, and the 
Touth was afraid to come again. Agefitaus ſtanding filent, 
and muſing a pretty while, ſaid, Welt, I'll uſe no Per- 
* ſwaſtons; for methinks I had rather conquer fuch De- 
© fires, than take the moſt Populous City of my Ene- 
mies; for 'tis better to preſerve our Own, than rob 
others of their Liberty.“ In all Things elſe he was 
very exact, and a ſtrict Obſerver of the Law ; but in 
his Friends Concerns, he thought to be too Scrupulous, 
was a bare Pretence to Cloak ones unwillingneſs to uſe 
our Intereſt, And agreeable to this, there is extant a 
ſmall Note of his, interceding for a Friend to one Ideas 
a carian; Nicias 1s not Guilty, diſcharge bim; if be is, dif- 
charge bim fv my Sabe; but by all Ahaus pray let bim be 
Diſcharged, This was his uſual Humour in his Friend's 
Concerns, yet ſometimes Profit and Convenience was 
preferred ; for once diſlodging in Diſorder, and leav- 
ing one that he loved behind him Sick, when he beg- 
ged and beſeech'd him with Tears to have Compaſ- 
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fron, he turned, and ſaid, *7is very hard to be Pitiful and 
Wiſe at once, His Diet was the ſame with that of his 
Attendants; he never fed to Satisfy, nor drank himſelf 
Drunk, and uſed not to Sleep as a Maſter, but Seryant 
to his Affairs; ſo fitted to endure Heat or Cold, that 
he alone ſhould be undiſturbed at the Change of Sca- 
ſons. He lodged amongſt his Soldiers, and his Bed was 
as Mean as any, having this always in his Mouth; 7t 
befits a Governor to excel private Men not in Delicacy and 
Sofineſs, but Bravery and courage. And therefore when 
one asked him, What Good Lycurgus's Laws had brought 
to Sparta? He replied, Contempt of Yicaſurs, And to 
one that wondred at his, and the other Lacedemonians 
poor Atrire, he ſaid, From this Courſe of life, Sir, we 
reap Liberty, And to one adviſing him to Indulge more, 
and ſaying, chance is uncertain, and you may never have the 
Opportunity again; he replied, I accuſtom my Self fo, that 
let whatever Change bappen, T ſhall necd none. When he was 
grown Old, he continued the ſame Courſe; and to one 
asking him, hy in very cold Weather be would not wear a 
coat? He replied, That the Touth may imitate, having the 
Old Men and Governors for Example, The Thaſians, when 
he Marched through their Country, Preſented him 


with Corn, Geeſe, Sweet-Meats, Cheeſe-Cakes, and all 
Sorts of Delicacies, both of Meat and Drink; he ac- . 
cepted the Corn, but commanded them to carry back 


the reſt, as Uſeleſs and Unprofitable to them. But they im- 
portunately preſſing him to take All, he ordered them 
to be given to the T1 wma, the Slaves; and when ſome 
asked the Reaſon, he replied, T hey that profeſs Bravery 
ought not to meddle with ſuch Delicacies; and whatever takes 
with Slaves, cannot be agreecble to the Free. Another Time 
the Thaſans after conſiderable Benefits receiv'd, made 
him a God, and Dedicated Temples to his Honour. and 
ſent an Embaſſy to Complement him on that Occaſion, 
When he had Read over the Honours the Embaſſadors 
had brought him, el, ſaid he, and can your Country 
matze Men Gods? And they affirming : Goto, he rejoin'd, 
make your Selves all Gods; aud when that's done, I'll believe 
you can make me one. The Greeks in Aſia decrecing him 
Statues, he wrote thus to them, Lt there be no Repreſeu- 
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tation of me, either Painted, Founded, or Engrav'd, In Aſia, 
ſeeing a Houſe Rooft with ſquare Beams, he ask'd the 
Maſter, ether Trees in their Country were grown Square ? 
And he replying, No, [ut Round: What then, ſaid he, 
if-they grew Square would you make them Round ? Being 
asl'd, Hy far Sparta's Bounds extended, ſhaking a Spear, 
he reply'd, 4 far as this will reach. And to another 
requiring, by Sparta was without Walls? He ſhewed the 
Citizens in Arms, ſaying, Look, tbeſe are the Walls of 
Sparta. And to another that put the ſame Queſtion, 
he reply'd, cities ſhould not be Wall'd with Stones and Tim- 
bur, hut with the Courage of the Inhabitants ; and his Friends 
he adviſed, not to ſtrive to be Rich in Money, but Bravery 
and Vertue, When he would have his Soldiers do any 
thing quickly, he, before them all, put the firſt Hand 
to it; he was proud that he Wrought as much as any, 
and valued himfelf more upon Ruling his own De- 
fires, than upon his being King. When one ſaw a Lame 
Spartan Marching to the War, and endeayoured to pro- 
cure a Horſe for him: How, ſaid he, don't you know that 
War needs thoſe that will tay, not thoſe that will y? Being 
ask'd, him be got this great Reputation ? he reply'd, By 
contemning Death, And another Time, one enquiring, 
Why the Spartans uſed Pipes and Muſic when they Fought ? © 
he ſaid, That whin all move in meaſure, it may be hnown 
who is Brave, and who a Coward ; When he heard one mag- 


nifying the King of Perfia's Happineſs, who was but 


young, Yes, ſaid he, Priam himſelf was not Unkappy at 
that Age. When he had conquered a great part of A, 
he deſign'd to March againſt the King himſelf, to break 
his Quiet, and hinder him from corrupting the Popu- 
lar Men amongſt the Greets; but being recalled by 
tie Epbori to oppoſe the Defigns which the other States 
(bought with the King's Gold) were forming againſt 
Sparta, ſaying, A good Ruler ſhould be governed by the Laws, 
He left 4fa extream Sorry at his Departure; and be- 
cauſe the Stamp of the Perſian Money was an Archer, he 
ſaid, That he was driven out of Aſia by Thirty Thouſand of 
the King's Ar bers. For ſo many pieces of Gold being 

carried to T'b-b:s and Athens by Timocrates, and diſtri- 
buted amongſt the Popular-Men, the People were exci - 
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ted to War upon the Spartans : And this Epiſtle he ſent 
to the Epbori, 


Ageſilaus to the Ephori, Greeting. 


* E have ſubdued a great Part of A, driven 
out the Barbarians, and furniſhed nia with 
Arms: But fince you command me back, I follow, nay 
almoſt come before this Epiſtle ; for I am not Gover- 
nor for my Self, but for the Commen-wealth: And 
then a King truly Rules according to Juſtice, when 
he is Governed by the Laws, the Epbori, or others 
that are in Authority in the Common-wzalth.” 
Paſſing the Helleſpont, he Marched thorow Thrace, but 
made no Applications to any of the Barbarians, only 
ſent ro know, Whether be March'd thorow the Country of 
an Enemy, or a Friend? All the Othcrs receiv'd him 
Friendly, and guided him in his March; only the 
Troades (of whom as Story ſays, even Xerxes bought 
his Paſſage) demanded of Ayefilaus an Hundred Talents 
of Silyer, and as many Women: But he ſcoffiingly re- 
plied, by then do not you come preſently to receive what yon 
demand? And leading on his Army, Fought them; and 
having deſtroy'd a conſiderable Number, Marched tho- 
row. To the King of Macedon he ſent the ſame Que- 
ſtion; and he replying, He would Confider of it: Let him 
Confider (ſaith he) and let us March. Upon which the 
King, ſurpriz'd at his daring Temper, and afraid of 
his Force, admirted him as a Friend. The TH 
having affiſted his Enemies, he waſted their Country, 
and ſent Xenocles and Scythes to Lariſſa, in Order to a 
Treaty. Theſe being ſeized and detain'd, all others 
Stomach'd it extreamly, and were of Opinion, that 
Agefilaus ſhould Storm Lariſſa: But he replying, He would 
not give either of their Lives for all Theſſaly, he had them 
delivered upon Articles. Hearing of a Battle Fought 
near Corinth, and that very few of the Sartans, but ma- 
ny of the Corinthians, Athenians, and their Allies were 
Slain ; he did not appear joyful, or puff'd up with his 
Victory, but fetching a deep Sigh, cried out. .Unhoppy 
Greece! That hath defiroyed ber Self Men enougb to have 


Conquered all the Barbarians! The Pharſalians preſſing 
upon 
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upon and diſtreſſing his Forces with Five Hundred 
Horſe, he Charg'd them, and after the Rout, rais'd a 
Trophy. And this Victory pleas'd him more than all 
the others he had won, becauſe with his fingle Cavalry 
he had beaten thoſe that vaunted themſelves as the beſt 
Horſemen in the World. Dipbridas bringing him Com- 
mands (preſently upon his March) to make an Inroad 
into Beotia, though in a ſhort Time, when he was ber- 
ter provided, he defign'd the ſame Thing: He obey'd, 
and ſeading for Twenty Thouſand Men from the Camp 
at Cyriath, March'd into Beotia ; and at Coronea joining 
Battle wich the 4th: nians, Argives, Corinthians and Locri- 
ans altogether, he won, though deſperately wounded 
himſelf, the greateſt Battle (as Yenopbon afhrms) that 
was Fought in his Age: And yet when he returned, af- 
ter ſo much Glory. and ſo many Victories, he made 
no Alteration in his Courſe of Life, When he ſaw 
ſome of the Citizens think themſelves brave Fellows for 
breeding Horſes for the Race, he perſwaded his Siſter 
Cuniſca to get into a Chariot, and put in for the Prize 
at the Olympian Games; intending by that way to Con- 
vince the Greeks, That 'twas no Argument of Bravery, but 
Wealth, and profuſe Expence. - Having Entertained and 
Careſs d Xenopbon the Philoſopher, he ordered his Chil- 
dren to be brought up in Sparta, where they might 
l-arn the moſt Excellent of Arts, viz. How to Govern, 
and bow to be Governed, And being ask'd, By what Means 
the Lacedemonians Flouriſh'd above others? Becauſe, ſays. 
he, they are more fludious bow to Rule, and bow to Obey, than 
ot bers. When Lyſander was Dead, he finding a ſtron 
Faction, which Jyſander upon his Return from Aſa, bad 
aſſociated againſt him, he was very eager to ſhew the 
People what manner of Citizen Ly/ander was whilſt he 
lived. And finding an Oration compos'd by Creon the 
Halicarnaſſean, which Lyſander was to ſpeak to the Peo- 
ple, about New Deſigns, and to change the Govern- 
ment; he reſoly'd to publiſh it: But when an old Po- 
litician peruſing the Diſcourſe, and fearing its Effect up- 
on the People, ad vis'd him not to dig up Lyſander, bus 
rather bury the Speech with bim; he follow'd the Advice, 


d nd made no more on't, Thoſe of the contrary Facti- 
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on he did not openly moleſt, but by cunning Contri- 
vance he got ſome of them into Office, and then ſhew'd 
them to be Raſcals, when in Power: And then Defend- 
ing, or getting their Pardon when accus'd, he brought 
them over to his own Side, ſo that he had no Enemy 
at laſt. To one deſiring him To write to his Ac- 
© quaintance in Afia, that he might have Juſtice done 
© him; be replied, My Acquainrance will do Thee Ju- 
© ſtice, though I don't write,” One ſhewed him the Wall 
of a City ſtrongly Built, and well Fortified, and ask'd 
him, Wöbet ber be did not think it a fine Thing ? Yes, by Heaven, 
he reply'd, for Women, but not for Men to live in. To a Me- 
garenſian, talking great Things of his City. he ſaid, 
put b, thy Words want an Army. What he ſaw others Ad- 
mire, he ſeem'd not ſo much as to Know; and when 
Cailipedes, a Man Famous among the Greeks for acting 
Tragedies, and Careſs'd by all, met him, and Saluted 
him; and then impudently intruding amongſt his Com- 
panions, ſhew'd himſelf, ſuppoſing that Agdilaus would 
take Notice of him, and begin ſome familiar Diſcourſe ; 
and at laſt ask'd, Doth not your Majeſty krow me? Have 
not you beard who I am? He look'd upon him, and ſaid, 
God jo, Art not thou Callipedes the Acunainmas, the Merry 
Andrew? for that's the Name the Lacedemonians give an 
Actor, Being once defired to hear a Man imitate a Night- 
ingale, he refus'd, ſaying, I bave often beard the Bird it ſelf. 
Menecrates the Phyſic ian, for his good Succeſs in ſome de- 
ſperate Diſeaſes, was call'd Jupiter; and he Prid ing him- 
ſelf in the Name, and preſuming to write to Agefi/ais 
thus, LY g 

Menecrates Jupiter, to King Ageſilaus Y algeys Greeting, 

Reading no more, he preſently wrote back; 
King Ageſilaus, to Menecrates d,, , Sobriety. 

When Conon and Pharnabazus with the King's Navy 
were Maſters of the Sea, and waſted the Coaſts of La- 
conia; and Athens, Pharnabazus defraying the Charges, 
was ſurrounded with a Wall ; the Lacedemonians made 
a Peace with rhe Perſian, and ſending Antalcidas, one of 
their Citizens, to Tiribazus, they agreed :0 deliver into 
the King's Hands all the Afiatic Greeks, for whoſe 72 
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i Laconic Apophthegms. 37 1 : 
— dom Agefilaus Fought : Upon which Account Ageſlaus 


d ” was not at all blemiſh'd by this Diſhonourable Treaty: 
- For Antalcidas was his Enemy, and clapp'd up a Peace, 
t on purpoſe becauſe the War raiſed Agefilaus, and got 
y him Glory. When one ſaid, 7he Lacedzmonians Mu- 
Us > eo” um, lean to the Median Inier;ft : He replied, Rather 
ce ff the Medes AY g, lean to the Lacedæmonians. And 
= 4 eing ask'd, Which was the better Vertue, Courage 
It br Juſtice? He ſaid, Courage would be good for no- 
d 4 © thing if there were no Juſtice; and if all Men were 
1, I Juſt, there would be no need of Courage.“ The Afans 
- 5 being wont to Stile the King of Perſia, The Great: How, 
I, T ſaid he, ts be Greater than I am, if not more Juſt or Tem- 
. p rate? And he uſed to ſay, The Greeks in Aſia were 


n 2 mean-ſpiritcd Fret men, but out Slaves. And being ask'd, 


g 5 How one might get the greateſt Reputation amongſt Men, He 
d ? reply'd. By Healing the beſt, and doing tbe braveſt T kings. 
1- [ And he had tais Saying commonly in his Mouth, 4 
d + Commander ſhould be Daring againſt bis Enemy, and Kind and 
2, Fi Good-natur'd to bis own Soldiers, When one ask'd him, 
ve [ tat Boys ſhould learn? That, ſaid he, which they ſhall ufe 
i, j when Men. When he ſate Judge upon a Cauſe, the Ac- 
ry 4 cuſer ſpake Floridly and Well, but the Defendant 
in 1 Meanly, and ever now and then repeated theſe Words; 
t- | © Ageſilaus, a King ſhould aſſiſt the Laws: What, ſaid 
f. be, doſt think if any one dug down thy Houſe, or 
6 N © took away thy Coat, a Maſon or a Weaver would 
= FF < afliſt thee?” A Letter being brought him from the 


14 King of Perſia, by a Perſian that came with callias the 
Foyartan, after the Peace was concluded, offering him 
Friendſhip and kind Entertainment; he would not re- 
ceive it, bidding the Meſſenger tell the King, That 
© there was no need to ſend private Letters to him; for 


© if he was a Friend to Sparta, and meant well to Greece, 
'Y © he will do his beſt to be his Friend; but if he defign'd 
a = © upon their Liberty, let him know, that though he 
'S, © received a Thouſand Letters from him, he would be 
le | © his Enemy. He was very Fond of his Children; and 
of | tis reported, that once toying with them, he got 
ro f aſtride upon a Reed, and rid about the Room; and be- 
e- ing ſeen by one of his Friends, he defired him not to 
m kf i Ps d ſpeal 
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ſpeak of it till he had Children of his own. When he 
had-fought often with the Thebans, and was wounded 
in the Battle, Antalcidas,' as 'tis reported, ſaid to him, 
Indeed, Sir, you have received a very fair Reward for 
© inſtructing the Thebans, whom, when ignorant and 
© unwilling, you have forc'd to learn the Art of War.” 
For Story tells us, the Lacedemonians, at that Time, by 
frequent Skirmiſhes, had made the Thebans better Sol- 
diers than themſelves, And therefore Lycurgus, the 
Old Lawgiver, forbad them to Fight often with rhe 
ſame Nation, leſt they ſhould learn their Diſcipline, 
When he underſtood that the Allies took it very IIl, 


that in their frequent Expeditions, they, being great in 


Number, followed the Spartans rhat were but few ; de- 
ſigning ro ſhew their Miſtake about the Number, he 
order'd ail the Allies to fit down in one Body, and the 
Lacedæmonians in another by themſelves: Then making 
Proclamation, that all the Potters ſhould riſe firſt; and 
when they ſtood up, the Braſiers next, then the Car- 
penters, next the Maſons, and ſo all other Traders in Or- 
der; almoſt all the Allies ſtood up, and not one of the 
Spartans, for their Law forbids them all Mechanical 
Employments: Then ſaid Agefilaus, with a Smile, See 
now bow many Soldiers we provide more than you, When at 
the Battle of Leuctra many of the Spartans fled, and 
upon that Account were obnoxious to the Laws, the 
Epbori ſeeing the City had but few Men, and ftood in 
great need of Soldiers at that Time, would free them 
from the Infamy, yet till keep the Laws in Force. 
Upon that Account they put the Power of making 
Laws into Ageſilaus his Hands; and he coming into the 
Aſſembly, ſaid, I'll make no New Laws, nor add to, 
© nor take away, nor change any of your Old; but 
© order that the Laws you already have, be in Force 
© from to Morrow.” Epaminondas ruſhing on with a 
Torrent and Tide of Force, and the Thebans and their 
Allies being puffed up with this Victory, though he had 
bur an inconfiderable Number, he repuls'd them from 
the City, and forced them to retreat. In the Battle 
at Mantinea, he adviſed the Spartans To neglect the 
S others, and fight Epaminondas only; ſaying, * * 
| rae 
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© the Wiſe alone was the Stout Man, and the Cauſe of 
© Victory: And therefore if we take him off, we ſhall 
© quickly have the reſt; for they are Fools, and worth 
nothing.“ And it happened accordingly ; for Epan:i- 
nondas having the better of the Day, and the Spartans 
Routed, as he turned about and encouraged his Soldi- 
ers to purſne, a Lacedemonian gave him his Death's 
Wound: He falling, the Spartans that fled with Ag/- 
laus rallied, and turn'd the Victory; the Thebans ap- 
pearing to have much the worſe, and the Spartans the 
better of the Day. When Sparta having a great many 
hired Soldiers in pay. wanted Money to carry on the 
War, Ageſilaus, upon the King of Zgypt's Deſire, went 
to ſerve him for Money: But the Meanneſs of his Ha- 
bir brought him into Contempt with the People of 
that Country; for they, according to their bad Noti- 
ons of Princes, expected that the Xing of Sparta ſhould 
appear like the Perfian, Gaudily Attired: But in a little 
Time he ſufficiently convinced them, That Majifty and 
Glory were to be gotten by Prudence and Courage, When he 
found his Men Diſcouraged at the Number of the Ene- 
mies ( for they were 200000) and their own Fewneſs; 
juſt before the Engagement, without any Mans privi- 
ty, he contriv'd how to Encourage them, and in the 
hollow of his Left-hand wrote VICTORY; and taking 
the Liver from the Prieſt, he put it into that Hand, 
and held it a pretty while, pretending he was diſſatis- 
fied in ſome Appearance, till the Characters were Im- 
printed on the Fleſ; and then ſhewed it to the 
Soldiers, telling them, The Gods gave certain Signs of 
Victory by theſe cbarage rs. Upon which, thinking they 
had ſure Evidence of good Succeis, they Marched reſo- 
lutely ro the Battle. When the Enemies much exceed- 
ing them in Number, made an Intrenchment round his 
Camp, and N:#abius, whom then he aſſiſted, urg'd him 
to Fight, 7 would not, ſaid he, binder our Enemies from 
making their Number as ſmall as ours, And when the 
Trench was almoſt drawn round, ordering his Army in 
the Middle-ſpace, and ſo Fighting upon equal Terms, 
with thoſe few Soldiers he had, he routed and killed 
abundance of the Enemy, and ſent home a great 1 
ure. 
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ſure. Dying in his Voyage from Zgypt, he command= 


ed his Attendants not to make any Figure or Repreſenta- 
tion of his Body: For, /aid he, If I have done any brave 
Action, that will preſerve my Memory; if not, nei- 
© ther will a Thouſand Statues, the Works of baſe 
© Mechanicks. 


Of Ageſipolis the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Geſi polis the Son of Cleombrotus, when one told him, 

That Philip bad raz d Olynthus in a few Days, ſaid, 
Nel, but bz is not able to Fuild ſuch anotber in twice that 
Time, To one ſaying, That whilſt be wes King, be bim- 
fc!f was an Poſtage, with ſume other Touths, and not their 
W.ves nor children: Very good, he replicd ; for *tis fit ;re 
our ſelves ſhnwld ſuffer ſor our own. Faulcs, When he de- 
ſigned to ſend for ſome Whelps from home, and one 
ſaid, Sir, none muſt be cayricd out of the country; he re- 
plied, Nor Men beretofore, but now they may. 


Of Ageſipolis the Sen of Pauſanias. 


Geſi polis the Son of Pauſanias, when the Athenians 

appeal'd to the Megarenſians, as Arbitrators of the 
Differences between them. ſaid ; © *Tis a Shame, A4the- 
© nians, that the Lords of all Greece ſhould underſtand 
© what is right and juſt leſs than the People of Megara. 


Of Agis the Son of Archidamus. 
Gis the Son of Archidamus, when the Epbori gave 
Orders, Go take the Youth, and follow this 


Man into his own Country, and he ſhall guide thee 
to the very Citadel, ſaid, 7s it not very prudent to truſt 


fo many Ymeths to the Fidelity of bim who betrays bis own” 


country? Being askt What Art was chiefly learned in 
parte, To know, he replied, bow to Govern, and to be Go- 
verned ; and uſed to ſay, The Spartans do not enquire bow 
many the Enemies are, but where tbey are. At Mantinea, be- 
ing adviſed not to fight the Enemy, who exceeded him 
in Number, he ſaid, *T:s neceſſary for bim to fight a great 
many, that would rule a great many, To one inquiring 
how many the Spartaus were, Enow, he reply'd, to chaſti/e 
Ivaders, © Marching by the Walls of Corinth, and per- 
ceiving them to be high and ſtrong, he ſaid, t 
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Taconic Apophthegms. 375 
Women live there? To an Orator that ſaid, Specch was the 
A thing, he rejoin'd, You then, when you are filent, are 
worth nothing. When the Argives, after they had been 
once beaten, faced him more boldly than before, he 
ſeeing many of the Allies diſheartned, ſaid, courage, 
drs, for when we Conquerors ſhake, what do you think is the 
Condition of the Conquered ? To an Ambaſſador from the 
Abderites, aſter he had ended his long Speech, inqui- 
ring what Anſwer he ſhould carry ro his City, he re- 
plyed, This; As long as you taii'd, Þ long I quietly beard, 
Some commending the Elcaus for exact Juſtice in deter- 
mining the Prizes at the 0/ympian Games, he ſaid, bat 
great Wonder 1s it, tha! in five Tears they can be juſt one day? 
To ſome that told him he was envied by the Heirs of 
the other Family, Hell, ſaid he, their own Misfortunes 
will rorment them, and mine and my Friends Succeſss When 
one adviſed him to give the fixing Enemy room to run, 
he ſaid, How ſhall we fight thoſe that tand to it, and reſiſt ; 
if we dare not engage thoſe whom their Comardiſe makes fly ? 
When one propos'd a Way to free Greece, well contriv'd 
indeed, but hard to be brought about, he ſaid, Friend, 
thy Words want an Army and a Treaſure, To one ſaying, 
Philip won't let you ſer a Foot upon any other Part of Greece, 
he returned, Sir, we have room enough in our own Country, 
An Ambaſſadour from Perintbus to Lacedemon, after a 
long tedious Speech, asking what Anſwer he ſhould 
carry back to the Perinthians, he ſaid, W hat but this ? 
Thou canſt ſcarce end thy Talk, and I my Silence, He went 
by himſelf Ambaſſadour to Ptilip, and Philip ſaying, 
What ! but one! he replyed, 7 am an Ambaſſadour but to 
one, An old Man obſerving that the antient Laws 
were neglected, and that new evil Cuſtoms crept in, 


ſaid to him, that was now grown old himſelf, « All 


things here at Farta are turned Topſy-Turyy ; he 
replied with a Joke, © 1f ”tis ſo, *tis agreeable to Rea- 
© {on; for when I was a Boy, I heard my Father ſay, 
© that all things were then Topſy-Turvy; and he 
© heard his Father ſay the ſame, and *tis no Wonder 


© if ſuccceding Times are worſe than the preceeding ; 


© but 'tis if they happen to be better, or but juſt as 


good 
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© good, Being asked, How a Man ſhould be always 
© free, he replied, If he contemns Death. 


Of Agis the Dunger. 
A the Younger, when Demades ſaid, The Spartans 
Swords are ſo ſhort that our Jugglers can eafily ſwal- 
low them, replied, t the Spartans can reach their Enemies 
with theſe Swords, A baſe Fellow often asking, o was 
t be braveſt of the Spartans, he ſaid, He that is moft un- 
like thee. 


Of Agis the Laſt. 


Gis, the laſt King of Lacedemon, being taken and: 


condmned by the Exhori:. without Hearing; as 
he was lead to the Gallows, ſeeing one of the Officers 
weeping, Do not weep for me, be /a:d, who being ſo 
< vnjuſtly, ſo barbaroutly condemned, am in a better 
© Condition than my Murderers: And having ſpoken 
thus, quietly ſubmitred himſelf to the Halter. 


Of Acrotatus. 


crotatus, when his Parents commanded him to join 
A in ſome unjuſt Action, denied for ſome Time, 
but when they grew importunate, he ſaid, « When I 
© was under your Power I had no Notion of Juſtice, 
© but now you have delivered me to my Country and 
© her Laws, and, to the beſt of your Power, have 
© taught me Loyalty and Juſtice, I ſhall endeavour to 
follow thoſe before you: And ſince you would have 
© me to do that which is beſt, and juſt Actions are 
© beſt for a private Man, much more for a Goyernour, 
© I ſhall do what you would have me, and refuſe 
© what you command. 


Of Alcamenes the Son of Teleclus. 


Lcamenes the Son of Teleclus, being askt, How a 
Ruler might beſt ſecure his Government, rep) y- 

ed, By flighting Gain. And to another inquiring why 
he refuſed the Preſents the Meſnians made him, he 
ſaid, © Becauſe if I had taken them, I and the Laws 
© could never have agreed. When one ſaid, © Thar 
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© though he had Wealth enough, he lived but meanly ; 


he replyed, Well, 'tis a Glory for one that hath 


© Abundance, to live as Reaſon, not as Apperite 


© directs, 
Of Alexandridas the Son of Leo. 


Lerandyidas the Son of Teo, ſaid to one that was 

much concerned at his Baniſhment from the Ci- 
ty, Good Sir, be not concerned that you muſt leave the City, but 
that you have left Juſtige. To one that talk'd too much, 
and impertinently, to the Ephorz, he ſaid, Sir, dx & 
J TH Sorn Ne. And when one asd him, Why 
they let their S,; the Slaves, manure the Fields, 
and did not take Care of them themſelves; © Becauſe, 
© he replyed, we keep thoſe on Purpoſe, that we might 
© take care for our ſclves only, and not for them. Ano- 
ther ſaying, Defire of Reputation cauſes Abundance of 
Miſchief, and thoſe are happy that are free from it; 
© Then, be ſubjoin'd, it follows that Villains are happy 
© for do you think that he that commits Sacrilege, 
© or doth an Injury, takes any Care for Credit and 


© Reputation ? Another asking, Why in a Battle the 


Spartans venture upon any Danger ? © Becauſe, ſaid be, 
© we are only careful of our Lives, not as others, a- 
© fraid of them. Another demanding, Why the Judges 
took io many Days to pals Sentence in a Capital Cauſe ; 
and why he that was acquitted was ſtill kept on his 
good Behaviour? He replyed, They conſult ſo long, 
* becauſe after Execution there is no recalling of the 
© Sentence; and the Criminal is ſtill on his Behaviour, 
© becauſe they might correct their Judgment, either 


© by the ſame Statute upon which he was indicted, or 
© a better. 


Of Anaxander the Son of Eurycrates. 


Na xander the Son of Eurycrates, to one asking him 
| Why they laid up no Money in the Exchequer ? 
replyed, That the Keepers of it might not be tem- 
« pted to be Knaves. 


of 
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h 0 Anaxtlas. 


Nazilas, when one wondred for what Reaſon the 
Epbori did not riſe up to the King, fince the 


Kings made them, ſaid, © *Tis for the ſame Reaſon for 
© which they are Epbori. 


® Of Androclidas. 
\ Niroclidas, a Spartan, having loſt one Leg, liſted 


himſelf; and when ſome refuſed him becauſe 

he was maimed, be ſaid, © It muſt not be thoſe 
that can run away, but thoſe that can ſtand to it, 
that muſt fight the Enemy, 


Of Antalcidas. 


Ntalcidas, when he was to be initiated in the 
Samotbracian Myſteries, being asked by the 

Prieſt, What great Sin he had committed in 

all his Life? replyed, I bave committed any, the Gods 
know it already, To an Athenian that called the Lace- 
demonians Illiterate, he ſaid, True; for we only bave learn- 
ed no Tl from you, Another Athenian ſaying, We have 
often beat you back from cepbiſus; he ſubjoined, But 


we neuer repulſed you from Eurotas. To another de- 


mand ing how one might pleaſe moſt Men ? he replyed, 
By ſpeaking what delights, and doing what profits them. A 
Sophiſter being about to read him an Encomium of 
Hercules, he ſaid, Why, who diſcommends bim To Age/i- 
laus when he was wounded in a Battle by the Theban-, 
he ſaid, Sir, yon have a fine Reward for forcing them to 
learn the Art of Mar; for by the many Skirmiſhes Agefi- 
laus had with them, they learned Diſcipline, and be- 
came good Soldiers, He ſaid, The Touth are the Walls 
of Sparta and the Points of their Spears its Bounds, To 
one enquiring, Nhy the Lacedemonians fight with ſuch 
ſort Swords? he replied, V come up cloſe to our Enemies. 


- Of Antiochus. 


Niochus, one of the Epbori, when he heard PHI 
had beſtowed ſome Lands on the Meſenians. 
ſaid, Well, but hath Filip alſo given them 


© Courage to take his Gift ? 
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Of Arigeus. 
\ Rigeus, when ſome praiſed not their own, but 


other Mens Wives, ſaid, © Faith, about Vertu- 

< ous Women there ſhould be no common Talk; 
© and what Beauty they have, none bur their own Hus- 
© bands Mould ſeem ro underſtand,” As he was Walk 
ing through Selinus, a City of Sicily, ſeeing this Epi- 
taph upon a Tomb, 


T boſe that eatinguiſhd the Tyrannich Flay, 
Surpriz'd by War, and haſty Fate; 0 

7 bough they are ill Alive in laſhing Fame, 
Lie Buricd near Sel inus Gate. 


said, © You Died deſervedly, for quenching it when al- 
ready in a Flame; for you ſhould have hindred .it 
Of Ariſto. 
\ Riſto, when one commended Cleomenes his Saying, 
© do? Replied, Good Turns to his Friends, and 
© Evil to his Enemies: Said, How much better is it, 
mies our Friends? This, though upon all Hands it 
is agreed Socrates ſpoke firſt, yet he hath the Credit of 
ber? He replicd, Enough to chaſe our Enemies. An Atbe- 
nian making a Funeral Oration in Praiſe of thoſe that 
brave Fellows then were ours, that conquered theſe ? 
Of Archidamus. 
ing Kind all alike; ſaid, How can be deſerve com- 
mendation, that 1s gentle to the Wicked and Unjuſt ? 
cauſe when admittcd tc the Publick Entertainment, he 
{aid nothing; he faid, Sir, you ſeem not to underſtand, that 


* from coming to a Blaze, 
who being asked, What a good King ſhould 
© Sir, to do Good to our Friends, and make our Ene- 
it too. To one asking, Ham many the Spartans were in Num- 
fell by the Hand of the Lacedemonians ; he ſaid, # bat 
\ Rcbidamus, to one Commending Charilus for be- 
When one was Angry with Hecateus the Sophiſter, be- 
be that knows bow, knows alſo wben to Speak. 


of 
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Of Archidamus the Son of Zeuxidamus. 
\ Rchidarms, the Son of Zeuxidamus, when one 


asked him, ho are Governours at Sparta? Re- 

plied, The Lars, and the Magiſtrates according to 

thoſe Laws. To one that praiſed a Fidler, and admired 
his Skill, he ſaid, How muft you prize brave Men, that can 

give a Fidler ſuch a Commendation ? When one recommend - 
ing a Muſician to him, ſaid, This Man plays well upon 

the Heyp ; he returned, And this Man makes Broth well: 

As if *twere no more to raiſe Pleaſure, and tickle witn 

a Sound, than to make Broth. To one that promiſed 
him very ſweet Wine, he ſaid, To what purpoſe ? For we 

Mill ſpend tee more, and make our Strength uſeleſs, Whey 
he Beſieged Corinth, ſeeing ſome Hares ſtarted under the 

very Walls, he ſaid to his Soldiers, Our Enemies may be 

eafily ſurprized. Two chuſing him Arbitrator, he brought 

them both into the Temple of Minerva chalciæca, and 

made them ſwear to ſtand to his Determination; and 

when they had both Sworn, he ſaid, I determine that 

you ſhall not go out of this Temple, till you baveended all the 
Differences between you. Dionyſius the Sicilian Tyrant, ſend- 
ing his Daughters ſome very rich Apparel, he refuſed 
it, ſaying, ben this is on, I'm afraid they'll look ugly 
and deſormed, When he ſaw his Son raſhly engaging 
the Athenians, he ſaid, Pray get more Strength, or a leſs 


Spirit. 
A ter the Battle at Cheronea, ſent him a haughty 

Letter, returned this Anſwer: IF you meaſure 

your Shadow, you will find it no greater than before the Victo- 
. And being asked, How much Land the Spartans 
poſſeſs? He ſaid, As much as their Spears reach. Periander, 
a Phyſician, being well skill'd in his Profeſſion, and of 
good Credit, but writing very bad Poems, he faid to 
him, Why, Periander, inftead of a good Phyſician, are you 
enger to be call'd a bad Fozt? In the War with Philip. when 
ſome adviſed him to fight at ſome diſtance from his 
own Country; he replicd, Let us not mind t bat, but "> 

toc! 


Of Archidamns San of Ageſilaus. 
Rc bidamus the Son of Ageſtlaus, when Philip, af- 


» 
p 


ther we ſhall fight bravely, and beat our Enemies, 


- manding what muſt be done? He replied, Du muſt pro- 
vide for your own Safety, and I muſt Fight Manfully and Die, 
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To ſome 
commending him for routing the Arcadians, he ſaid, 7c 
bad been better if we had been too bard for them in Policy, than 
Strength, When he invaded Arcadia, underſtanding that 
the Eleant were ready to oppoſe? him, he wrote thus: 
Archidamus to the Eleans ; Ig good to be quiet, The Al- 
lies in the Peloponnefian War, conſulting what Treaſure 
would be ſufficient to carry on the War, and deſiring 
to ſer the Tax, he ſaid, Wor cannot be at a certain Alluw- 
dice, As ſoon as ever he ſaw a Dart ſhot out of an En- 
gine brought from Sicily, he cried out, Good God! True 
Valour is gone for ever, When the Grech refuſed to obey 
him, or ſtand to thoſe Conditions which he had made 
with Antigonus and craterus the Macedonians, but would 
be Free, alledging that the Spurians would prove more 
rigorous Lords than the Macedonians ; he ſaid, A Sheep 
always uſcs the ſame Voice, but a Man, various and many, 


till be bath perf. &ed his Deſigns. 
Of Aſtycratidas. 


Stycratidas, when one, after Agis the King was 

beaten by Antigonus at Megalopolis, ſaid to him, 

What will you Spartans do? Will you ſerve the 

Macedonians? He replied, by fo, can Antigonus hindcr 
us from dying in the De ſenge of Sparta? 


Of Blas. 


las being ſurprized by an Ambuſh that Ipbicrates 
the Athenian General had laid; and his Soldiers de- 


Of Braſidas. 


Faſidas catching a Mouſe amongſt ſome dry Figs, 
the Mouſe bit him; upon which he let her go, 


and ſaid to his Companions, There is nothing /o little, but 
may preſerve it ſelf, if it dares reſiſt the Iuvaders. 
Battle, being ſhot through the Shield into the Body, he 
drew the Dart out, and with it killed the Enemy: And 
one asking how his Wound came, he replied, By the 
Treachery of my Shield, As he was leading forth his 


In a 


Ar- 


my, 


— 
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my, he wrote to the Ephor:; What is for the Honour of 
the State in this War, I will perform, or die. Being killed 
as he fought to free the Greeks in Thrace, the Em- 
baſſadors that were ſent to Sparta to Condole his Loſs, 
made a Viſit to his Mother Archilonis : And the firſt 
Queſtion ſhe ask'd, was, Whether Braſidas died brav.!y ? 
And the Thbracians extolling him, and ſaying, © There 
c was no ſuch Man in the World; You miſtake, Sir, 
© ſaid ſhe, tis true, Braſidas was a brave Man, but Sparta 
c can ſhew a Thouſand better. 


Of Damonidas. 


4monidas, When the Maſter of the Solemnity ſc: 

him in the loweſt Place, ſaid, ll, fr, you hav 
fornd a Way to make that Place, which was Infamous before, 
Noble and Honourable. 


Of Damis. 


Amis to ſome Letters that were ſent to him. inti- | 


mating, That he ſhould Vote Alexander a God; 
return'd this Anſwer : V are Content that Alexander 
be will) be called a God. 


Of Damindas. 


Ariindas, When Philip invaded Peloponneſus, and one 
1D ſaid, the Spartans will ſuffer great Miſchiefs, un- 
leſs they accept his Propoſals, ſaid, Thou Woman- Mun, 
What Miſery can we ſuffer that deſpiſe Death ? 


Of Dercyllidas. 


Ercyllidas being ſent Ambaſſadour to Pyrrbus, who 
was then with his Army on the Borders of Sa 


and required them either to receive their King Cleony | 


mus, or he would make them know they were no better 
than other Men; replied, I he is a God, we don't fea 
bim, for we bave committed no Fault; if a Man, we are 4 
Good as be. 


Of Demaratus. 
| Emaratus, When Orontes tallꝰd very roughly to him 


and one ſaid, Demaratus, Orontes uſes you very] 
roughly; replied, I bave no Reaſon to be Angry; for 5 1 
1b 
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| that ſpeak to pleaſe, not thoſe that talk out of Malice, 


 ſwered, Becauſe the Laws rule. 
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do the 
Miſchief, To one enquiring why they diſgrace thoſe 


that loſe their Shields in a Battle, and not thoſe thar 


loſe their Head-pieces, or Breaſt-plares ; he anſwered, 


"© Becauſe thoſe ſerve for their private Safety only, but 


© their Shield for the common Defence and Strength 
© of all the whole Army. Hearing one play upon the 
Harp, he ſaid, The Man ſeems to play the Fool well. In a 
certain Aſſembly, when he was ask*d, Whether he held 
his Tongue becauſe he was a Fool, or for Want of 
Words? he replied, A Fool cannot Fold bis Tongue, When 
one ask'd him, Why being King he fled Sparta ? he an- 
A Peyfian having by ma- 
ny Preſents enticed the Boy that he loved from him, 
and ſaying, Sparten, I have caught your Love, No faith, 
he anſwered, but you bave bought bim. One having re- 


volted from the King of Ferfia, and by Demaratus Per- 


ſwaſion returning again to his Obedience. and the King 
deſigning his Death, Demaratus ſajd, © *Tis diſhonoura- 
© ble, O King, whilſt he was an Enemy not to be able 
© to puniſh him for his Revolt, and to kill him now 
© he is a Friend. To the King's Jeter that often jeer'd 
him about his Exile he ſaid, © Sir, I will not fight you, 
© for I have loſt my proper Poſt, 


Of Emerepes. 


Mevepes, one of the Epbori, cut out two of the Nine 


Strings of Pbrynis the Muſician's Harp, ſaying, Do 
not abuſe Mufich, 


Of Epznetus. 
Penetus ſaid, © That Lyars were the Cauſe of all 
£ Villanies and Injuſtice in the World. 
Of Euboides. 


Uboides hearing ſome commend another Man's Wife, 
diſliked it and ſaid, < None befide the Family 
ſhould take Notice of the Perfections of a Woman. 


5 


of 
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Of Eudamidas the Son of Archidamus. 


Udamidas, the Son of Archidamus, and Brother of 
E Agis, ſeeing Xenocrates, now grown old, Philoſo. 
phizing in the Academy with ſome of his Acquaintance, 
ask'd, What old Man that was? And it being anſwered, 
He is a wiſe Man, and one of thoſe that ſeek after Ver- 
rue, he replied, M ben will be uſe it if be is ſeefing of it 
now? Another Time, when he heard a Philoſopher diſ- 
courſing, That none but a learned Man could be a good 
General, he ſaid, © Indeed the Diſcourſe is admirable, 
© but he that makes it, of no Credit in this Matter; 
© for he hath never heard a Trumpet ſound. Juſt as 
Kenocrates had finiſhed his Diſcourſe, Eudamidas came 
into his School, and when one of his Companions ſaid, 
As ſoon as he came he ended; So he ought, he replied, 
if be had ſpoken all that was need ſul on the Subject: And 
the other Saying ; Shall we have Repetition? he repli— 
ed, If we viſi ted one that had ſupped already, ſhould we deſire 
bim to fit down again? When one askt him, Why, when 
all the Citizens voted a War with the Macedonians, he 
appeared for Peace; he anſwered, Becauſe I bave n» 
mind to convince them of their Miſtabe, Another, to en- 
courage them to this War, mentioning their various 
Victories over the Perſians, he ſaid, © Sir, You ſeem to 
© believe, that 'tis all one to beat a "Thouſand Sheep, 
© and fight Fifty Wolves. A Muhcian playing very 
well, ſome ask'd him, What manner of Man he was in 
his Opinion? and he anſwered, 4 great Seducer in 4 
ſmall matter. Hearing one commending Athens, he ſaid, 
© Who hath reaſon to praiſe that City which no good 
© Man ever loved? An Argiv- ſaying, That the Spar- 
© tans being taken from their own Cuſtoms grow worſe 
© by Travail; he replied, But you when you come into 
© Sparta, do not return worſe, but much better. When 
Alexander ordered by publick Proclamation in the olym- 
pic Games, That all Exiles whatever, except the The- 
bans, had free Liberty to return to their own Country, 
Eudamidas ſaid, © This is a woful Proclamation to you 
© Thebans, but yet honourable ; for of all the Grecians, 
Alexander fears only you. Being askt, why before 2 

| Battle 
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* Battle they ſacrificed to the Muſes ? he replied, © That 
d our brave Actions may be worthily Recorded. | 
of fa . j 
o-, Eurycratides the Son of Anaxandridas. 
x" p ; Urycratides the Son of Anarandridas, when one ask'd 
r 2 him Why the Epbori ſat every Day to determine 
* Cauſes about Contracts; replied, That we might 
16 © learn to keep our Word even with our Enemies. 
nn Of Zeuxidamus. | 
ole. ä 
er; Euxidamus, when one ask'd him why they did not 
; as {et down all their Laws concerning Bravery and 
m2 Courage in Writing, and let the Young Men read 
id, them; he anſwered, © Becauſe they ſhould be accu- 
ed, © ſtomed to mind valiant Actions, rather than Books 
nd © and Writings. An Ætolian ſaying, © That War was bet- 
pli- © ter than Peace for thoſe that would be brave Men; 
hers © No faith (ſaid he) but Death than Life. 
hen 
2 Of Herondas. 
=. Erondas when one at Athens was condemned for 
en- Hleneſs, being informed of it, defired one to 
ious Mew him the Man that was puniſhed for being free. 
n to 
ecp, of Thearidas. 
Fer! Hearidas whetting his Sword, being ask'd, Is it 
* | ſharp, Thearides ? replied, rs, Sharper than 4 
an > Sander. | 
ſaid, | 
200d of Themiſteas. 
Star- 3 
20 0 Hemiſteas the Prophet, foretold the King Leonidas 
into his own and his Soldiers Deſtruction at Thermo- 
* Pylæ, and being commanded by Leonidas to return to 
„ yn- Sparta, under Pretence of informing the State how AF- 
T hes fairs ſtood ; but indeed, that he might not periſh with 
try, if the reſt, he refuſed ; ſaying, © I was ſent as a Soldier 
ö u 1 not as à Courier to carry News. 
c1ans, * v 21 I 8 ö 
ore a 1 . of | 
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| Of Theopompus. 
Heopompus, when one ask'd him how a Monarch 
may be ſafe ? replied, © If he will give his Friends 
© juſt Freedom to adviſe, and to the beſt of his Power 
© be ready to puniſh the unjuſt. To a Stranger a 
Friend of his that ſaid, In my own Country I am 
called g1Aoa& xzwy, a Lover of the Spartans; he replied, 
„It would be more honourable for you to be called 
Nen a Lover of your Citizens than ULCLES/727Þ 
a Lover of the Spartans. An Ambaſſador from Elis 
ſaying, That City ſent him becauſe he was the only 
Man amongſt them that admired and followed the 
Spartan Way of Living; Theopompus ask'd, And pray, 
Sir, which Way is beſt, yours or the other Citizens? 
And the Ambaſlador replying Mine ; he ſubjoined, 
© How then can that City ſtand, in which amongſt ſo 
many Inhabitants there is but one good Man? When 
one ſaid, Sparta was preſerved becauſe the Kings knew 
how to Govern : No (he replied) but becauſe the Citizens 
know bow to be Governed, The Pillians voting him greater 
Honours, he wrote to them thus, Moderate Honours 
Time augments, but defaces the Immoderate. 


Of Therycion. 


Herycion in his Return from Delpbos, ſeeing Philip's | 


Army poſſeſt of the Streights at 1tbmus, ſaid, Pe- 
loponneſus bath very bad Porters in you Corinthians. 


Of Thectamenes. 


He&amenes, when the Epbori condemned him to die, 

went away ſmiling ; and one of the Company 

ask'd him, Whether be deſpiſed the Judicial Proceedings of 

Sparta? No, (ſaid be) but I am glad that I am or 

© dered to pay that Fine which I can do out of m 

© own Stock, without being beholden to any Man, 0! 
taking up Money upon Intereſt, 


Of Hippodamus. , 
Tppodamus, when Agis was joined in Comman! 
H with Archidamus, being ſent with Agis to Sparis 
dd look after Aſſairs there; ſaid, © By this means, *" 
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< I ſhall loſe the Opportunity of a brave Death in De- 
© fence of Sparta.“ He was above Fourſcore Years of 


Age, yer he put on his Armour, fought on the Right 
Hand of the King, and died bravely. 


Of Hippocratidas. 

Ippocratidas, when the Governour of Caria ſent him 
Word, That he had a Spartan in his Hands, who 
concealed a Conſpiracy that he was privy to; and ask d 
how he ſhould deal with him; return'd this Anſwer, 
< If you have done him any great Kindneſs, kill him; 
© if not, baniſh him as a baſe Fellow, and too mean- 
© ſpirited to be good.“ A Youth whom his Lover fol- 
lowed, meeting him, and bluſhing at the Encounter, 
he ſaid, © You ſhould keep ſuch Company, that who- 


© ever ſees you, you ſhould have no Reaſon to change 
Colour. 


Of Callicratidas. 


Allicratidas the Admiral, when ſome of Lyſander's 
Friends defir'd him to permit them to kill one of 


the Enemies, and offer*d Fifty Talents for the Fayour ; 


though he wanted Money extreamly to buy Provifion 
for his Soldiers, refus'd; and when cleander urged him 
and ſaid, Sir, I would take the Money if I were you; 
he replicd, S would 7, were I Cleander. When he came 
to Sardis to the Junior Cyrus, who was then an Ally of 
the Lacedemonians, about a Sum of Money to equip his 
Navy, on the firſt Day he ordered his Officers to tell 
Cyrus, That he deſired Audience: But being told, That 
he was drinking; < Well (ſaid he) I ſhall ſtay till he 
© hath done.“ But underſtanding that he could not 
be admitted that Day, he preſently left the Court, and 
thereupon was thought a rude and uncivil Fellow. On 
the next Day, when he received the ſame Anſwer, and 
could not be admitted, he ſaid, I muſt not be ſo eager 


5 for Money, as to do any thing unbecoming Sparta: And pre- 
3 them to rely upon their Wealth, and abuſe others; 
£ and ſwore to his Companions, That as ſoon as ever 


fently ſer Sail for Eybeſus, curſing thoſe who had firſt 
endured the Inſolence of the Barbarians, and taught 


8 2 © he 
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c he came to Sparta, he would do all that lay in his 
© Power to reconcile the Greek States, that they might 
ebe more dreadful to the Barbarians, and not forced ty 
© feek Aſſiſtance from them to ruin one another.“ Be- 
ing ask'd what manner of Men the Tonians were ? Bad 
Freemen (ſaid he) but good Slaves. When Cyrus ſent his 
Soldiers their Pay, and ſome particular Preſents to 
Himſelf, he received the Pay, but ſent back the Pre- 
ſents, ſaying, There was no need of any private 
« Friendſhip between thoſe two; for the Common 
League of the Lacedemonzans included him.“ Defign- 
ing to engage near Arginouſa, when Hermon the Pilot 
ſaid, *Tis adviſeable to tack about, for the Athenians 
exceed us in Number: What then (ſaid he) 'tis Baſe 
and Diſhonourable to Sparta to fly; but to ſtand to 
it, and Die or Conquer, Brave and Noble. As he waz 
Sacrificing before the Battle, when he heard the Prieſt 
preſaging, That the Army ſhould conquer, but the 
Captain fall; undauntedly he ſaid, © Sparta doth not 
s depend on one Man; my Country will receive no 
< great Loſs by my Death, but a conſiderable one by 
© my Yielding to the Enemy.“ And ordering Cleand./ 
to ſucceed as Admiral, he readily engaged, and dicd 
in the Battle. 


Of Cleombrotus the Son of Pauſanias. 


Leombrotus, the Son of Pauſanias, when a Stranger, 
a Gueſt of his contended with his Father, which 
was the beſt Man? ſaid, Sir, my Father muſt be 
better than you, till you get a Son as well as he. 


Of Cleomenes the Son of Anaxandridas. 


Leomenes the Son of Anazandridas, was wont to ſay, 

That Homer was the Poet of the Lacedæmonians, 
Heſiod of the ENA, the Slaves: For one taught the 
Art of War, and Husbandry the other. Having made 
a Truce for Seven Days with the Argives, he watch'd 
his Opportunity the third Night, and perceiving them 
ſecure and negligent by reaſon of the Truce, fell upon 
them whilſt they were aſleep, and kill'd ſome, and 
cook others Priſoners, Upon this being . "ue 
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Breach of Articles. he ſaid, „His Oath did not ex- 


© tend to Night as well as Day; and to hurt a Man's 
© Enemtes any way, both before God and Man, was 
© much better than to he juſt. It happened that he 
miſt taking Argos, in Hopes of which he broke his 
Oath: For the Women taking the old Arms out of 
the Temples, defended the City : And afterwards run- 
ning ſtark mad, he ripp'd himſelf up from the very 
Ankles to the Vital Parts, and thus grinning and 


laughing died. The Prieſt ad viſing him not to march to 


Argos, for he ſhould be forc'd to a diſhonourable Re- 
treat; when he came near the City, and ſaw the Gates 
ſh!1t, and the Women upon the Walls, he ſaid, © What, 
Sir Prieſts, will this be a diſhonourable Retreat, when 
© the Men being all loſt. the Women have ſhut the 
© Gates?* When ſome of the Argives railed at him 
as an impious and forſworn Wretch, he faid, © Well, 'tis 
in your Power to rail at me, and in mine to miſchief 
© you. The Samian Ambaſſadors urging him to make 
War on the Tyrant Polycrates, and making long Ha- 
rangues on that account, he ſaid, The Beginning of 
your Speech I don't remember, and therefore I can't 
© underſtand the middle, and the laſt I don't like.“ 
A Pyrate ſpoiling the Country, and when he was ta- 
ken ſaying, © I had no Proviſion for my Soldiers, and 
therefore went to thoſe who had Store, to ſorce from 
them, unleG willingly beſtowed ; Cleomenes ſaid, True 
Fillany goes the ſhorteſt way to work, A baſe Fellow rail- 
ing at him, he ſaid, Well, I think thou raileſt at 
* every Body, that being employ'd to defend our ſelves, 
we may have no Time to ſpeak of thy Baſeneſs. 
One of the Citizens ſaying, That a good King ſhould be 
always mild and gracious: True (ſaid he) as long as 
be doth not make himſelf contemptible, Being torment- 
ed with a long Diſeaſe, he conſulted the Prieſts and 
Expiators, to whom he formerly gave no Credit; and 
when a Friend of his wondered at the Action, Why doft 
wonder (ſaid he) for Tam not the ſame Man I was then; 
and ſince I am not the ſame, I do not approve the ſame Things. 
A Sophiſter diſcourſing of Courage, he laugh'd ex- 


4 


1 ceedingly; and the Sophiſter ſaying, y do you laugh, 
: 8 


3 Cleo- 
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Cleomenes, when you bear one Treat of Conrage, eſpecially 
fince you are a King ? Becauſe, Sir (ſaid he) if a Swallow 
Should Diſcourſe of it, I ſhould laugh; but if an Eagle, 
bearken attentively. When one rail'd at him, and ſaid, 
© Thou art luxurious Cleomenes ; Well (be replied ) that's 
better than to be unjuſt; but thou art Covetous, and 
* Maſter of abundance of Superflnities. A Friend 
willing to recommend a Muſician to him, beſides other 
large Commendations, ſaid, He was the beſt Muſician in 
all Greece, Cleomenes pointing to one that ſtood by, ſaid, 
Faith, Sir, that Fellow is my befl Cook. Meander the Samian 
Tyrant, upon the Invaſion of the Perfian, fly ing to 
Sparta, diſcovering what Treaſure he had brought, and 
offering Cleomenes as much as he would have, Cleomencs 
refus'd, and befide took Care that he ſhould not give 
any of the Citizens a Farthing ; bur going to the Epbori, 
told them, © That it would be good for Sparta to ſend 
© that Samian Gueſt of his our of Pelopunneſus, leſt he 
© ſhould perſwade any of the Lacedemonians to be a 
© Knave.* And they taking his Advice, ordered A- 
ander to be gone that very Day. One asking, Why, 
© fince they had beaten the Argives ſo often, they did 
© not totally deſtroy them? That we may (be replied) 
© have ſome to exerciſe our Youth.” One demanding, 
© Why the Spartans did not dedicate the Spoils of their 
© Enemies to the Gods? Becanſe (ſaid be) they are ta- 
ken from Cowards; and ſuch Things as are betray d 
© to us by the Cowardice of the Poſſeſſors, are neither 
© fit for our Youth to ſee, nor to be dedicated to the 
© Gods,” 


Of Cleomenes the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Leomenes the Son of Cleombrotus, to one that pre” 
ſented him ſome Game Cocks, and ſaid, Sir, 
© theſe will die before they run; return'd, Pray let me 
© have ſome of that Breed which will kill theſe ; for 
certainly they are the better of the two. 
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f Labotus. 


Abotus, to one that made a long Diſcourſe, ſaids 
Why ſuch great Preambles to ſo ſmall a Matter? A 
Speech ſhould be no bigger than the Subject. 


Of Leotychidas. 


Fotychidas the Firſt, when one ſaid, © He was ve- 
I, © ry Inconſtant, replied, My Inconſtancy proceeds 
© from the variety of Times, and not as yours, from 
< innate Baſeneſs.* And to another asking him, What 
© was the beſt Way to ſecure his preſent Happineſs ? 
© Anſwered, Not to truſt all to Fortune.” And to ano- 
ther enquiring, © What Free-born Boys ſhould princi- 
< pally learn? That (ſaid be) which will profit them 
© when they are grown Men.“ And to another asking, 
© Why the Spartans drink little? be replyed, That we 
© might Conſult concerning others, and not others 
© concerning us. 


Of Leotychidas the Son of Ariſto. 


Eotychidas the Son of Ariſto, when one told him, 
That Demaratus's Sons ſpake Ill of him; Faith, na 
Wonder (he replied) for not one of them can ſpeak Well, A 
Serpent twiſting about the Key of his inmoſt Door, and 
the Prieſts declaring it a Prodigy; I cannot think it ſo 
(ſaid he) but it bad been one, if the Key had twiſted round 
the Serpent. To Philip, a Prieſt of orpbeus's Myſteries, 
in extream Poverty, ſaying, * That thoſe whom he 


© initiated were very Happy after Death; be ſaid, 


© Why then, you Sot, don't you die quickly, and be- 
© wail thy Poverty and MHery no more?“ 


Of Leo the Son of Eucratidas. 


Eo the Son of Eucratidas, being ask'd, © In what 
City a Man might live with the greateſt Safety ; 

* replied, In that, where the Inhabitants have neither 
too much, nor too little; where. Juſtice is ſtrong, 
and Injuſtice weak.“ Seeing the Racers in the olym- 
fiun Games very ſolicitous at ſtarting to get ſome Ad- 
vantage of one another, he ſaid, How much more 
| S 4 © careful 
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© careful are theſe Racers to be counted Swift, than 


© Juſt? To one diſcourſing of ſome profitable Matters 


our of due Seaſon, he ſaid, Sir, Tour Diſcourſe is very 
Good, but il Tim'd, 


Of Leonidas the San of Anaxandridas. 


13 the Son of Ana randridat, and Brother to 
Cleomenes, when one ſaid to him, © Abating that 
©. you are King, you are no better than us; replied, But 
©. unleſs I had been better than you, I had not been 
© King.” His Wife Gorgo underſtanding that he de- 
figned for Tbermopyle to fight the Perfian, ask'd him, 
© What Command he left with her, and be replied, Mar- 
ry a brave Man, and bear him brave Children.“ The 
Epbori ſaying, © You lead but few to Thermopyle ; They 
©, are many ( faid he) conſidering on what Deſign we 


© go?” And when they again ask'd him, Whether he had 


© any other Enterprize in his Thought; be replied, I 
pretend to go to hinder the Barbarians Paſſage, but 
© really to die Fighting for the Greeks.” When he was at 
T bermopyle, he ſaid to his Soldiers, They report the 
© Enemy is at Hand. and we loſe Time; for we muſt 
©. either beat the Barbarian, or die our Selves.” And to 
another, ſaying, © What, the Flights of the Perfian Ar- 
© rows will darken the yery Sun; be ſaid, Therefore 
© *twill be pleaſant for us to Fight in the Shade.“ And 
another ſaying, © What Leonidas, do you come to Fight 
© ſo great a Number with ſo few ? be returned, If you 
©. eſteem Number, all Greece is not able ro match a ſma!! 
© part of that Army: If Courage, this Number is ſuf- 
c. ficient.” And to another Diſcourſing aſter the ſame 
Manner, he ſaid, I bave enough to be killed. When Xerxes 
wrote to him thus, © Sir, you may forbear to Fight 
© againſt aGod, but follow my Intereſt, and be Lord of 
4 all Greece. He anſwered, If you underſtood wherein 
© conſiſted the Happineſs of Life, you would nor covet 
c other Men's, but know that I had rather die for the 
© Liberty of Greece, than be a Monarch o'er my Coun- 
© trymen.* And Xerxes writing to him again thus, Send 
me thy Arms (he returned) come and take them. When he re- 
ſolved to fall upon the Enemies, and the chief * 
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Laconic Apophthegms. 393 
Kors of the War told him, he muſt ſtay till the For- 
ces of the Allies had joined him, he ſaid, Do you 
think all thoſe that intend to Fight, are not here al- 
ready? Or don't you underſtand that thoſe only 
Fight, who Fear and Reyerence their Kings? And or- 
dered his Soldiers ſo to Dine, as to Sup in another 
World'. And being ask'd, Why the Braveſt Men 
prefer an Honourable Death, before an Infamous 
Life; Becauſe ( /aid be) they believe one is the Gift 
of Nature, the other an Improvement of themſelves.” 
Being defirous to ſave the Striplings that were with 
him, and knowing very well that if he dealt openly 
with them, none would accept his Kindneſs; he gave 
each of them privately a oxv]tay a Ticket to carry to 
the Epbori, and deſirous likewiſe to ſave three of thoſe 
that were grown Men; they having ſome Notice of his 
Deſign, refuſed the Ticket, and one of them ſaid, © I 
© came, Sir. to be a Soldier, and not a Courier : And 
© the Second, I ſhall be a better Man if here, than if 
© away: And the Third, Iwill not fight after theſe, but 
* I'll engage firſt. | | 


Of Lochagus. 


Ochagus the Father of Polyainides and Seiron, when 
one told him one of his Sons was Dead, ſaid, J 
new long age that be muſt die. N 


Of Lycurgus the Law-giver. 

2 the Law-giver, deſigning to reclaim his Ci- 
tizens from their former Luxury, and bring them 

to a more ſober Courſe of Life, and (for they were then 
looſe and delicate) make them brave Men; bred up 
two Whelps of the ſame Litter; one he kept at home, 
bred him tenderly, and fed him well; but the other 
he taught ro Hunt, and us'd him to the Chace: Both 
theſe Dogs he brought out into the Publick Aſſembly, 
and ſetting down ſome Scraps of Meat, and letting go 
a Hare at the ſame Time, each of the Dogs ran greedi- 
ly to what they had been accuſtom'd; and the Hunter 
catching the Hare, Lycurgus ſaid, See Country-men, - 
* how theſe two, though of the ſame Litter, by my 
TT" mo 
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c breeding them, are become very different; and that 

< Cuſtom and Exerciſe conduees more to make Things th 
© Braye and Excellent, than Nature.“ Some ſay that Pi 
he did not bring out two Whelps of the ſame kind, bi 
but one a Houſe-Dog, and the other a Hunter; the | s L 
former of which (though the baſer Kind) he had ac- & lic 
cuſtom'd to the Woods, and the other ( though more ar 
Noble) kept lazily at home; and when, in Publick, = fig 
each of them purſuing his uſual Delight, he had gi- ti 
ven a clear Evidence that Education is of conſiderable pl 
Force in raiſing bad or good Inclinations, he ſaid, 13 
© Therefore Country- men, our honourable Extraction, 0 

© that Idol of the Crowd, though from Hercules hi m- 


© our Life in ſuch Famous Exploits, as made him ac- 
© counted the moſt Noble, and the moſt Glorious in 


c 
5 0 
< ſelf, profits us little, unleſs we learn, and exerciſe al! 3 
; [4 
F 0 
© the World,” When he made a Diviſion of the Land, = n= 


and giving each Man an equal Portion, *tis reported, | 2 
that ſome while after in his return from a Journey, as 7s 


he paſt through rhe Country in Harveſt-time. and ſaw 10 
the Cocks of Wheat all equal, and lying promiſcuouſ- = 


Iy, he was extreamly pleas'd; and with a Smile ſaid to s © 
his Companions, 41 Sparta loobs like the Pofſ. gion of ma- Wt. 
ay loving Brot bers who have lately divided their Rate. Ha- f 
ving diſcharg'd every Man from his Debts, he endea- ME; 
vour'd likewiſe to divide all Moveables equally amongſt 3 
all, that he might have no Inequality in his Common- = 
wealth, But ſeeing that the rich Men would hardly 1 
end ure this open and apparent Spoil, he cry'd down | = 
all Gold and Silyer Coin, and ordered nothing but Iron 4 V 
to be Current; and rated every Man's Eſtate, and de- = 
fin'd how much it was worth upon exchange for that | F 
Money : By this Means all Injuſtice was banifhed Saria; = 
for none would Steal, none take Bribes, none Cheat, 4 ſ 
or Rob any Man of that which he could not Conceal; 7 
which Store none would envy, which could not be us'd = 3 
_ vitheur Diſcovery, or carried into other Countries with 141 
Advantage. Befides, this Contri vance freed them from Þ 
all ſuperfluous Arts; for no Merchant, Sophiſter, For- 11 
tune · teller, or Mountebank, would live amongſt them; f . 


no Carver, no Contriver ever troubled Sparta, * 3 
3 : F p by X 
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Laconic Apophthegms. 395 
he cry'd dowmall Money that was Advantageous to 
them, and permitted none but this Iron Coin, each 
piece of which was an gina Pound, and the Value 
but half a Farthing. Deſigning farther to check all 
Luxury and greedineſs after Wealth, he inſtituted pub. 
lick Meals, where all the Cirizens were obliged to Eat, 

and when ſome of his Friends demanded what he de- 
ſigned by this Inſtitution, and why he divided the Ci- 
tizens when in Arms, into ſmall Companies? He re- 
plied, © That they may more eaſily hear the Word of 
Command; and if there are any Deſigns againft the 
© State, the Conſpiracy may join but few: And be- 
< ſides, that there may he an equality in the Proviſion, 
© and that neither in Meat nor Drink, Seats, Tables, 
© or any Furniture, the Rich may be better provided 
© than the Poor.” When he had by this Contrivance 

made Wealth leſs defirable, it being unfit both for Uſe 
and Shew ; he ſaid to his Familiars, / bat a brave Thing 
its it, my Friends, by our Aftions, to make Plutus appear 
(as be is indeed) Blind? He took Care that none ſhould 
Sup at Home, and afterwards, when they were full 
of other Victuals to come to the Publick Entertain- 
ments; for all the reſt reproach'd him that did not 
feed with them, as a Glutton, and of roo delicate a 
Palate for the Publick Proviſion; and when he was dif- 
covered, he was ſeyerely puniſhed. And therefore 4zis 


the King, when after a long Abſence he returned from 


the Camp (the Athenians were beaten in the Expedition) 
willing to Sup at home with his Wife once, ſent a Ser- 
vant for his Allowance; the Officers refus'd, and the 
next Day the Epbori fined him for the Fault. The 
Epbori being offended at theſe Conſtitutions, made a 
Mutiny againſt him, abus'd, threw Stones, and de- 
ſigned to kill him: Thus purſued, he ran through the 
Market-place towards the Temple of Minerva Chalcieca, 
and reached it before any of the others ; only Alcander 
purſuing cloſe, truck him as he turned about, and 
beat out one Eye: Afterward the Common-wealth de- 


livered up this Alcander to his Mercy; but he neither 


inflicted any Puniſhment, nor gave him an ill Word, 
but kindly entertained him at his own Table, and 
ETA 88 brought 
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brought him to be his Friend, an Admirer of his Courſe | ont 
of Life, and very well affected to all his Laws: Vet adn 


he built a Monument of this ſad Diſaſter in the Tem- & ſon 
ple of Minerva, naming it optiletis, for the Dorians in to 
that Country, call Eyes optilous. Being asked, Why he the 
uſed nd written Laws ? Becauſe (he replied) thoſe that are = Mi 
well Inſtituted, are able to ſuit Matters to the preſent occaſion. 5 Ac 
And another Time, when ſome enquir'd, why he had SS thi 
Ordain'd that the Timber which Roofed the Houſes, the 
mould be wrought with the Ax only, and the Doors ay 
with no other Inſtrument but the Saw ? He anſwered, on 
That my Citizens might be moderate in every Thing which they Mz 
bring into their Houſes, and poſſ. ſs nothing which others ſo WY 
much prize and value. And hence *tis reported, That! * \ 
King Eotichides the Firſt, Supping with a Friend, and x 
ſeeing the Roof curiouſly Arched, and richly Wrought, SF Ar 
asked him, I betber in that Country the Trees grew Square ? = Fa 
And ſome demanding why he forbad them to War of- s th: 
ren with the ſame Nation? He replied, Lf being often 1 
forced to ſtand on their Defence, they ſhould get Experience, 1 
and be Maſters of our Art. And therefore twas a great ce 1] 
Fault in Ageſilaus, by his frequent Incurhons into Be- WC 


otia, to make the Thebans a Match for the Lacedemoni- 
ans, And another asking, Why he exercis'd the Vir- 
© gin's Bodies with Racing, Wreſtling, throwing the 
© Bar, and the like? He anſwered, That the firſt Root- 
© ing of the Children being ftrong and firm, their 
© Growth might be proportionable; and that the Wo- 
© men might have ſtrength to bear, and more eaſily 
© undergo the Pains of Travel; or if Neceſſity re- 
© quires, be able to Fight for Themſelyes, their Coun- 
© try, and their Children.“ Some being diſpleaſed that 
the Virgins went about Naked at certain Solemnities, 
and demanding the Reaſon of that Cuſtom ; he reply'd, I 2 
. © That ufing the ſame Exercifes with Men, they might 4 C 
© equal them in Strength and Health of Body, and in S th 
© Courage and Bravery of Mind; and be above that I © 
mean Opinion which the Vulgar had of them.“ And th: 
hence goes the Story of Gorgo, Leonidas his Wife, that | 3 
when a Stranger, a Friend of hers, ſaid, bu Spartan © 
Nomen ouly rule Men; She replied, Good Reaſon, for * ber 
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Laconic Apopht heg ms. 397 
only bear Men. By ordering, That n» Batchelor ſhould be 
admitted a Spectator of thoſe naked Solemnities, and fixing 
ſome other Diſgrace on them, he made them all eager 
to be Married, and get Children, Beſides, he deprived 
them of that Honour and Obſervance which the yourg 
Men were bound to pay their Elders; and upon that 
Account none can blame what was ſaid to Dercyllidas, 
though a brave Captain; for as he paſſed by, one of 
the young Men refuſed to riſe up and give him Place, 
ſaying, Tou have not begotten any to give Place to me. When 
one asked him, Why he allowed no Dowry to be gi- 
© ven with a Maid? He anſwercd, That none might be 
© Slighted for their Poverty, or Courted for their 
© Wealth; bur that every one conſidering the Manners 
© of the Maid, might chuſe for the Sake of Vertue.” 
And for the ſame Reaſon he forbad all Painting of the 
Face, and Curiouſneſs in Dreſs and Ornament. To one 
that asked him, Why he made a Law, that before 
© ſach an Age neither Sex ſhould Marry? He anſwered, 
© Thar the Children might be Luſty, being born of 
© Perſons of full Age.“ And to one wondring why. he 
would not ſuffer the Husband to lie all Night with his 
Wife, but commanded them to be moſt of the Day, 
and all the Night with their Fellows, and creep to 
their Wives cautiouſly, and by ſtealth; he faid, © I do 
© it that they might be ſtrong in Body, having never 
© been ſatiated and ſurfeited with Pleaſure: That they 
© might be always freſh in Love, and their Children 
© more ſtrong and luſty.” He forbad all Perfumes, as 
nothing but good Oil corrupted ; and ſpoiled the Dy- 
er's Art, as a Ylatterer and Enticer of the Senſe; and 
all skill'd in Ornament and Drefling, as thoſe who by 
their lewd Devices, corrupt the true Arts of Decency 
and Living well. At that time the Women were ſa 
Chaſte, and ſuch Strangers to that Lightneſs to which 
they were afterwards addicted, that Adultery was in- 
credible; and there goes a Saying of Geradatas, one of 
the ancient Spartans, who being asked by a Stranger, 
What Puniſhment the Spartans appointed for Adulterers; (for 
Lycurgus mentioned none) he ſaid, Sir, we Bave no Adul- 
terers amongſt us, And he replying, But ſuppoſe therg 
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398 Laconic Apopht heg ms. 
Should be ? Geradatas replied, We have no other Puniſhment; 
for how can there be an Adulterer in Sparta? where Wealth, 


Delicacy, and all Ornaments are diſeſteemed; and Modeſty, 


Ne atneſs, and Obedience to the Governours, only in requeſt, 
When one deſired him to eſtabliſh a Democracy in Sparta ; 
he ſaid, Pray Sir, Do you firſt ſet up that Form in your own 
Family, And to another, demanding, why he ordered 
ſuch mean Sacrifices? He anſwered, That we might always 
be able to honour the Gods, He permitted the Citizens 
thoſe Exerciſes only in which the Hand is not ſtretched 
out; and one demanding his Reaſon, he replied, That 
none in any Labour ſhould be accuſtomed to be weary, And 
another enquiring. why he ordered, that in a War the 
Camp ſhould be often changed? He anſwered, That v. 
might damage our Enemies the more. Another demanding 
why he forbad to Storm a Caſtle? He ſaid, Lf my 
Brave Men ſhould be hilPd by a Woman, a Boy, or ſome Man 
of as mean courage. When the Thebans asked his Advice 
about the Sacrifices and Lamentation which they inſtt- 
tuted in honour of Lewcothea, he gave them this: 7f you 
think ber a Goddeſs, do not lament ; If a Woman do not ſacrifice 
to ber as a Goddeſs, To ſome of the Citizens enquiring 
how they ſhould avoid the Invaſions of Enemies, he re- 
plied, If you are poor, and one covets no more than 
another : And to others demanding, why he did not 
wall his City? He ſaid, That City is not unwalled which 15 
encompaſſed with Men, and not Brick : The Spartans are cu- 
rious in their Hair, and tell us that Lycurgus ſaid, Th: 
it makes the bandſom more amiable, and the ugly more terrible. 
He ordered, that in a War they ſhould purſue the routed 
Enemy ſo far, as to ſecure the Victory, and then retreat; 
ſay ing, It was unbecoming the Grecian Bravery, to 
© butcher thoſe that fled ; and beſide, *twas uſeful ; for 
© their Enemies knowing that they ſpared all that 
yielded, and cut in pieces the Oppoſers, would eaſily 
© conclude, that it was ſafer to fly, than to ſtand 
© ſtoutly to it, and reſiſt. When one asked him, why 
he charged his Souldiers not to meddle.with the ſpoil 
of their ſlain Enemies? He replied, © Leſt, whilſt 
© they arecager on their prey they neglect their * 
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Laconic Apophthegms. 399 
© but that they might keep their Order and Poverty 
© together, 


Of Lyſander. 


Dyunder, when Dionyſius ſent him two Gowns, and 
bad him chuſe which he would, to carry to his 
Daughter; ſaid, She can chuſe beſt, and ſo took both 
away with him. This Lyſander being a very crafty Fel- 
low, frequently uſing Subtle Tricks, and Notable De- 
ceits, placing all Juſtice and Honeſty in Profit and Ad- 
vantage, would confeſs, that Truth indeed was better 
than a Lye, but the worth and dignity of either to be 
defin'd by their uſefulneſs to our Aﬀairs. And ro ſome 
that were bittcr upon him for theſe deceitful Practices, 
as unworthy of Hercules's Family, and owing his ſuccefs 
to little mean Tricks, and not plain force, and open 
dealing ; he anſwered with a ſmile, When the Lyon's 
Skin cannot prevail, a little of the Foxes mult be uſed, 
And, to others that upbraided him for breaking his 
Oaths made at Militum, he faid, Boys muſt be cheated with 
Cock- All-Bones, and Men with Oathbs, Having ſurpriſed the 
Atbenians by an Ambuſh near the Goats-rivers, and 
routed them; and after by Famine forc'd them to ſur- 
render, he wrote to the Epbor:, Athens is taten. When 
the Argives were in a debate with the Lacedemonians 
about their Confines, and ſeemed ro have the better 
Reaſons on their fide; drawing his Sword, He that hath 
this (ſaid he) ig the beſt pleader about Confines, Leading his 
Army through Ræœotia, and finding that State wavering, 
and not fixt on either Party, he ſent to know, whether 
he ſhould march through their Country with his 
Spears up or down. Ar an Aſſembly of the States of 
Greece, when a Megarenfian talkt ſawcily to him, (he ſaid) 
Sir, Tour Words want a City, The Corinthians revolting, 
and he approaching to the Walls, that heſaw the Sar- 
tans not eager to ſtorm, and at the ſame time Hares 
Skipping over the Trenches of the Town; Are not you 


J aſhamed (ſaid he) to be afraid of thoſe Enemies, whoſe ſloth- 


fulneſs ſufſers even Hares to ſleep upon their Walls ? At Sa- 
mothrace, as he was conſulting the Oracle, the Prieſts or- 


dered bim to confeſs the greateſt Crime he had been 
| guilty 
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gnilty of in his whole Life; What, ſaid he, 7s this your 
own, or the Gods command? And the Prieſts replying, The 
Gods; ſaid he, Do you withdraw, and T'll tell them, if th: y 


male any ſuch demand, A Perſian asking him what Polity 


he liked; That, he replied, which Agigns ſtout Men ard 
Cowards ſuitable rewards, To one that ſaid, Sir, I alway ; 
commend, and ſpeah in your behalf. Mell, ſaid he, I har. 
two Oxen in the Field, and though neither ſays one Mord, 
know very well which is the Laborious, and which the lazy, 
To one that railed at him, he ſaid, Speab Sis, let us 
Eave all faſt, if thou canſt empty thy Soul of thiſe wicked 
Teoughts which thou ſeemeNt full of. Some time after his 
Death, there happening a difference between the Spartan, 
and their Allies, Agaſilaus went to Lyſander's Houſe, to 
inſpe& ſome Papers that lay in his Cuſtody relating ro 
that matter ; and there found an Oration compoſed tor 
Lyſander, concerning the Government, ſetting forth, 
that 'twas expedient to ſet aſide the Families of the E 
roprotide, and Agide, to permit all to an equal Claim, 
and chuſe their King out of the worthieſt Men. that the 
Crown may be the Reward not of thoſe that ſhared in 


the Blood of Hercules, but were like him for Vertue and 


Courage, that Vertue that exalted him into a God, 
This Oration Ageſilaus was reſolved to publiſh. to 
ſew the Spartans how much they were miſtaken in y- 
ſander, and to diſcredit his Friends: But they ſay, ra- 
ditas the Preſident of the Epbori fearing this Oration, 1i 
publiſhed, would prevail upon the People, adviſed 4g - 
filaus to be quiet, telling him, That he ſhould not dig 
up Lyſander, but rather bury that Oration with him, 
being ſo cunningly contriv'd, ſo powerful to perſwade. 
Thoſe that Courted his Daughters, and when at his 
Death he appeared to be poor, forſook them, rhe Er: 
fin'd ; becauſe whilſt rhey thought him Rich, they 
careſſed him, but ſcorned him, when by his Poverty 
they knew him to be Juſt and Honeſt. 


Of Namertes. 


Amertes, being on an Embaſſy, when orie of that 
Country told him, he was a happy Man in having 

0 many Friends; askt him, if he knew any certain 
; | 1 W3] 
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way to try whether a Man had many Friends or no; 


and the other being earneſt to be told; Namertes re- 
plied, Adverfity, 


Of Nicander. 
Icander, when one told him, that the Argives ſpake 
very ill of him: Well, (ſaid he) they ſuffer for 
ſpeaking ill of good Men. And to one that inquired, 
why they wore long Hair, and long Beards ? He an- 
ſwered, Becauſe Mans Natural Ornaments are the hand- 


ſomeſt and the cheapeſt. An Athenian ſaying, Nicander, 


you Spartans are extream Idle; You ſay true, he an- 
ſwered, but we do not buſie our ſelves like you in eve- 
ry trifle, 


Of Panthoidas. 


Hen Pantboidas was Ambaſſador in Afia, and ſome 
ſhewed him a ſtrong Fortification, Faith, ſaid he, 
*tis a fine cloiſter for Women, In the Academy, when the 


> Philoſophers had made a great many and excellent Dif- 
> courſes, and askt Panthoidas how he liked them? In- 
- deed, ſaid he, I think them very good, but of no profit 
= at all, fince you your ſelves don't uſe t 


Of Pauſanias the Son of Cleombrotus. 


Auſanias, the Son of Cleombrotus, when the Delians 
pleaded their Title to the Iſland againſt the Atheni- 


ans, and urged, that according to their Law, no Wo- 
men were ever brought to Bed, or any Carcaſs buried 
in the Iſle, he ſaid; How then can that be your Coun- 
> try, in which not one of you was born, or ſhall ever lie? 
The Exiles urging him to March againſt the Athenians, 


and ſaying, That when he was proclaimed Victor in 


the Olympic Games, they alone hiſſed. How, ſays he, 
= fince they hiſſed whilſt we did them good, what do you 
= think they will do when abuſed. When one askt him, 
= Why they made Tyrteus the Poet, a Citizen? Becauſe, he 
= anſwered, no Foreigner ſhould be our Captain, A 
Man of a weak and puny Body, adviſing to fight the 
Enemy both by Sea and Land; Pray, Sir, ſays he, will 


you trip and ſhew what a Man you are that adviſes 
to 
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to engage. When ſome amongſt the ſpoils of the Bar- 
barians admired'the richneſs of their Cloths, It had been 
better, he ſaid, they had been Men of worth themſelves, 
than poſſeſs Things of worth. After the Victory over 
the Medes at Plates, he commanded his Officers to ſer be- 
fore him the Perfan Banquet that was already dreſt, 
which appearing very ſumptuous; By Heaven, quoth he, 
the Perſian is an abominable Glutton, who when be bath ſuch 
Delicacies at bome, comes to eat our Barley-broth. 


Of Pauſanias the Son of Pliſtonax. 


Auſanias the Son of Pliſtonax replied to one that ask'd 
him, Why it was not lawful for the Spartans to abro- 
gate any of their old Laws? Becauſe Men ought to he ſubjeR to 
Laws, and not the Laws to Men, When baniſh'd, and at 
Tegea, he commended the Lacedemonians. One ſaid to him, 
why then did tay you not at Sparta? And he return- 
ed, Phyficians are not converſant amongſt the Healthy, but th: 


Diſeaſed, To one asking him, how they ſhould Con- 


quer the Thracians? He replied, If we make the beſt Man 
our Captain, A Phyſician, after he had felt his Pulſc, 
and confider'd his Conſtitution, ſaying, he ails nothing: 
"Tis becauſe, Sir, he replied, I uſe none of your Fbyfic, 
When one of his Friends blamed him for giving a Phy- 


fician an ill Character, fince he had no Experience of 


his Skill, nor received any Injury from him : No Faith, 
ſaid he, for bad ꝓtried bin, I bad not lived to give this cha- 
rafter. And when the Phyfician ſaid, Sir, you are an 
Old Man: That bappens, he replied, Becauſe you was never 
my Doctor. And he was uſed to ſay, He was the beſt Phyf- 
cian, who did not let bis Patients rot abyve ground, but quick!y 
buried them. 


Of Paidaretus. 


1333 when one told him, the Enemies are nu 


merous : Therefore, ſaid he, be ſhall get the greater 
Reputation, for we ſhall hill the more. See ing a Man ſoſt 
by Nature, and a Coward, commended: by the Citizens 
for his Lenity and good Diſpoſition, he ſaid, We ſhould 
nat praiſe Men that are like Women, nor Women that are 
like Men, unleſs ſome Extremity forceth a Woman to ſtand 
I upon 
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upon ber guard, When he was not choſen into the Three 
Hundred (the Chief Order in the City) he went away 
laughing, and very jocund ; and the Epbori calling him 
back, and asking why he laughed? hy, ſaid he, 7con- 


gratulate the Happineſs of the City, that enjoys Three Hundred 
Citizens better than my ſelf. 


Of Pleiſtarchus. 


Leiſlarchus the Son of Leonidas, to one asking him» 

why they do not take their Names from the firſt 
Kings? Replied, Becauſe the former were rather Cap- 
tains than Kings, but the latter otherwiſe. A certain 
Advocate uſing a Thouſand little Jeſts in his Pleading, 
Sir, ſaid he, you don't confider, that as thoſe that often 
wreſtle, are Wreſtlers at laſt ; ſo you, by often exciting 
Laughter, will become ridiculous your ſelves. When one 
told him, that an notorious Railer ſpoke well of him : 
I'll lay my Life, ſaid he, ſome Body hath told him F 
am Dead; for he can ſpeak well of no Man living. 


Of Pleiſtonax. 


Leiſtonax the Son of Pauſanias, when an Athenian O- 

P rator call'd the Lacedemonians, Unlearned Fellows : 

is true, ſaid he, for we alone of all the Greeks have 
not lead any Ill from you. 


Of Polydorus. 


Pd the Son of Alcamenes, when one often threat- 
ned his Enemies, ſaid to him, Do not you perceive, 
Sir, that you waſte a great part of your Revenge? As 
he marched his Army againſt Meſſcna, a Friend asked 
him, if he would fight againſt his Brothers? No, ſaid 
he, but I put in for an Eſtate to which none, as yet, 
hath any good Title. The Argives after the Fight of 
the Three Hundred, being totally routed in a ſer Bat- 
tle, the Allies urged him not to let the Opportunity ſlip, 
but ſtorm and take the City of the Enemies; for it 
would be very cafie, now all the Men were deſtroyed, 
and none but Women left. He replied, I love to van- 
quiſh my Enemies when I fight on equal Terms; nor do 
I think it juſt in him who was Commiſſioned to conteſt 
about 
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about the Confines of the two-States, to deſire to be 
Maſter of the City : For I came only to recover our 
own Territories, and not to ſeize theirs, Being ask'd 
once, why the Spartans ventur'd ſo bravely in Battle? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, we have learned to reverence, and not 
fear our Leaders. 


Of Polycratidas. 


FPR. being joyned with others in an Embaſſy 
to the Lieutenants of the King, being asked whe- 
ther they came as Private or Publick Perſons ? Return- 
ed, If we obtain our Demands, as Publick, if not as 
Private. | 


Of Szhidas. 


A&bidas, juſt before the Battle at Leu#ra, when ſome 
ſaid, this Day will ſhew a brave Man: Replied, *T:s 

a fine Day indeed, that can ſhew a brave Man alive. 
*Tis reported, That when his Army was ſhut up by the 
Clitorians in a diſadvantagious Streight, and wanted Wa- 
ter, he agreed to reſtore all the Places he had taken, if 


all his Men ſhould drink (the Enemies had ſecured the 


Spring) of the Neighbouring Fountain. Theſe Articles 
being Sworn to, he conven'd his Soldiers, and promis'd 
to give him the Kingdom, who would forbear drink- 
ing ; but none accepting it, he went to the Water, 
{prinkled himſelf, and ſo departed, whilſt the Enemies 
looked on; and therefore refus'd to reſtore the Places, 
becauſe he himſelf had not drunk. 


Of Telecrus. 


TElecrus, to one reporting, that his Father ſpakse : 
of him, replied, He would not ſpeak ſo unleſs he 

liad reaſon for it. When his Brother ſaid, the Citizens 
have not that kindneſs for me they have for you, 
bur uſe me more coarſly, though born of the ſame Pa- 


rents, he replied, You do not know bow to bear an Injury, 


and I do, Being askt what was the Reaſon of that Cu- 
ſtom among the Spartans, for the Younger to riſe up in 
reverence to the Elder; Becauſe (ſaid he) by this Bekawi- 
our towards thoſe to wbom thay hav: no Relation, they might 
learn 
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learn to reverence their Parents more. To one inquiring 
what Wealth he had ? He return'd, No more than enough, 


Of Charillus. 


Harillus being ask'd why Lycurgus made ſo few 
'& Laws ? Becauſe, he replied, thoſe whoſe Words are 
few, need but few Laws. Another inquiring why their 
Virgins appear in Publick unveil'd, and their Wives 
veil'd ? Becauſe, ſaid he, Virgins ought to find Husbands, 
married Women keep thoſe th.y have, To a Slave ſaucily 
oppoſing him, he ſaid, 7 would hill thee if T was not angry. 
And being askt what Polity he thought beſt ? That, ſaid 
he, in which moſt of the Citizens without any diſturbance, con- 
tend about Vertue. And to a Friend inquiring why amongſt 
them all the Images of the Gods were arm'd? He re- 
plied, That thoſe Reproaches we caſt upon Men for their Cow- 
ardice, might not refle# upon the Gods, nor our Toutb ſuppli- 
cate the Deities unarmed. 


The Remarkable Speeches of ſome Obſcure Men 
amongſt the Spartans. 


Hen the Samian Ambaſſadors had made a long 
harangue, the Spartans anſwered, We bave for- 
got the firſt part, and ſe cannot underſtand the laſt. To the 
Thebans violently conteſting with them about ſomething, 
they replied, Tour Heart ſhould be leſs, or your Forces greater. 
A Lacedemonian being askt why he kept his Beard ſo 
long? That ſeeing my Grey Hairs (he replied) I may do no- 
thing but what becomes them. One commending the beſt 
Warriors, a Spartan that over-heard, ſaid, at Troy. Ane- 
ther hearing that ſame forced their Gueſts to drink af- 
ter Supper, ſaid, What not to cat too? Pindar in his Poems 
having called Athens the Prop of Greece, a Spartan ſaid, 
Greece would ſoon fall that leaned on ſuch a Prop, When 
one ſeeing the Athenians pictured killing the Spartans, ſaid 
The Athenians are ſtout Fellows; 258 ( ſubjoyned a 
Spartan) in a Picture. To one that was ä 
to a ſcandalous Accuſation, a Spartan ſaid, Pray Sir, 
not prodigal of your Ears againſt me. And to one under 
Correction that cried out, I offend againſt my will, ano- 


ſome 
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ſome Journeying in a Chariot ſaid, God forbid that-Tſhould 
fit there where I cannot riſ? up to Rev-rence my Elders, Some 
Cbian Travellers vomiting after Supper in the Conſiſto- 
ry, and diinging in the very Seats of the Epbori, firſt 
they made ſtrict inquiry, whether the Offenders were 
Citizens or no; but finding they were Chians, they pub- 
lick!y proclaimed, that they gave the Chians leave to be 
filthy and uncivil. When one ſaw a Merchant ſell hard 
Almonds at double the price that others were uſually 
ſold at, he ſaid, Are Stones ſcarce? Another pulling a Night- 
ingale, and finding but a very fmall Body, ſaid, Thou art 
Voice and nothing elſe. Another Spartan, ſeeing Diogones 
the Cynic in very cold Weather embrace a Brazen Statue, 
askt, whether he was not very cold, and he replying, 
No; rejoyn'd, What great matter then is it that you do? 
A Mctapontine being jeer'd by a Spartan for their Cowar- 
dice, replied, Nay Sir, We are Maſters of ſome of the Terri 
tories of other States; then ſaid the Spartan, You are not 
only Cowards but Unjuſt. A Traveller at Sparta ſtand- 
ing long upon one Leg, ſaid to a Laced«monian, I do 
not believe you can do as much; True (ſaid he) 6b» 
every Gooſe can. To one valuing himſelf upon his skill 
in Oratory, a Spartan ſaid, By Heaven there never was, 
and ncver can be any Art witbout Truth. An Argive ſaying, 
We have the Tombs of many Spartans amongſt us; a 
Spartan replied, But we cannot ſhew the Grave of one Argive; 
meaning, that they had often invaded Argos, but the 
Argives never Sparta, A Spartan that was taken Captive 
and to be ſold, when the Cryer ſaid, Here's a Spartan 
to be ſold, he ſtopt his Mouth, ſaying, Cry a Capri»: 
One of Lyfimachus his Soldiers being askt by him, whe- 
ther he was a true Spartan, or one of the Slaves ( Heilots) 
replied, Do you imagine a Lacedzmonian would ſerve you 
for a Groat a Day? The Thebans having beaten the Lace 
demonians at Leuctra, marcht to the River Eurotas it ſelt, 
where one of them boaſting ſaid, Where are the Spartan, 
now? To whom a Captive replied, They are not at Hand 
Sir, for if they bad been, you bad not come ſo far, The 
Athenians having ſurrendred their own City to the 
Spartans, requeſted, that they might be permitted to en- 
joy Samos only; upon which the Spartans ſaid, When yo 
are 
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are not at your own Diſpoſal, would you be Lords of ot bers? 


And hence came that Proverb, He that is not Maſter of 
himſelf, begs Samos. When the Laccdemonians had taken 
a Town by Storm, the Epbori ſaid, The Exerciſe of our 
Touth is loft, for now tbey will bave none to contend with them, 
The Perfian offering to raze a City that had frequent 
quarrels and skir miſlies with the Spartans, they deſired 
him to forbear, and not take away the Whetſtone of 
their Youth. They appointed no Maſters to inſtruct 
their Boys in Wreſtling, that they might contend not 
in flights of Art and little Tricks, but in Strength and 
Courage; and therefore LHyſander being askt by what 
means Charon was too hard for him, replied, by Nights and 
cunning, When Philip having entred their Territories, 
ſent to know whether he ſhould come an Enemy or a 
Friend; the Spartans returned, Neither, Hearing that 
the Ambaſſador they had ſent to Antigonus the Son of 
Demetrius, had called him King, they fined him, though 
he had obtained of him in a time of Scarcity a buſhel of 
Wheat for every Perſon in the City. A vicious Perſon 
giving excellent good Counſel, they received it ; bur 
concealing him, applied it to another, a Man regular and 
of a good Life. When ſome Brothers differed, they 
bound the Father for neglecting his Sons, and ſuffering 
them to be at ſtrife, They fined likewiſe a Mufician 
that came amongſt them playing with his Fingers. 
Two Boys fighting, one wounded the other mortally 
with a Hook ; and when his Acquaintance, juſt as he 
was dying, vowed to revenge his Death, and have the 
Blood of him that killed him ; By no means, ( faith he) 
"Tis Unjuſt, for I bad done the ſame thing if I bad been out, 
and more ſpeedy in my robe. Another Boy at the time when 
Free-mens Sons are allowed to ſteal what they can, 
and *tis a diſgrace to be diſcoyered ; when ſome of his 
Companions had ſtole a young Fox, and delivered it 
to him, and the Owners came to ſearch, he hid it un- 
der his Gown 3 and though the angry little Beaſt bit 
through his Side to his very Guts, he endured it quiet- 
ly, that he might not be diſcovered. When the Sear- 
Chers were gone, and the Boys ſaw what had happened, 
they chid him roundly, ſaying, I bad been better to ave 
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produced the Fox, than thus concealed him by laſing your own 
Life ; W, no (he replied) tis much better to die in Jour- 
ments, than let my ſoftneſs betray me, and ſuffer a Life that 
had been ſcandalous, Some meeting certain Epartans upon 
the Road, ſaid, Sirs, Jou bave good luch, for the Robber, 
are juſt gone; Faith (they replied) th:y bave good luch 
that they did not meet with us. A Laced«monian being ask d 
what he knew, anſwered, To be Free. A Spartan Boy, 
being taken by Antigonus and ſold, obeyed his Maſter 
readily in every thing that he thought not below a 
Free-man tc do; but when he was commanded to 
bring a Chamber- pot, unable to contain, he ſaid, I 
will not ſerve; but his Maſter preſſing him, he ran to 
the top of the Houſe, and ſaying, 7ou ſhall find what 
you bave bought ; threw himſelf down head-long and 
dicd. Another being to be ſold, when the Chapman 
askt him, wilt thou be towardly if I buy thee ? 7% 
(he returned) and if you do not buy me. Another Cap- 
tive, when the Cryer ſaid here's a Slave to be ſold, 
cryed out, Tou Villain, why nat a Captive ? A Spartan, who 
had a Fly engraven on his Shield no bigger than Nature 
hath made that Creature, when ſome jeer'd him as if 
he did it on purpoſe that he might not be taken notice 
of, replied, Tis that I might be known, for I advance fo near 
my Enemies, that they can well percerve my Impreſs, as little 
as it is, Another, when at an Entertainment a Harp 
was brought in, ſaid, Tig not the Cuſtom of the Spartans 
to play the Fools. A Spartan being askt whether the way 
to Sparta was ſafe or no? replied, *Tis according as you 
go; for Lions that approach are chas'd away, and Hares we 
bunt in their very Coverts, A Spartan wreſtling, when he 
could not make his Adverſary that had got the upper- 
hand, of him, loſe his hold, and unable to avoid the 
Fall, he bit him by the Arm; and the other ſaying, 
Spartan, thou biteſt like a Woman ; No (ſaid he) but like 4 
Lyon. A Lame Man marching out to War, and being 
laugh'd at, ſaid, There's no need of thoſe that can run away, 
but of thoſe that can and to it and defend tbeir Pat. 
Another being ſhot thorow, with his laſt Breath ſaid, 
It doth not trouble me that I die, but that T ſhould be kill:d 
by a Woman before I bad performed ſome notable * 
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One coming into an Inn, and giving the Hoſt a piece 
of Meat to make ready for him ; when the Hoſt de- 
manded ſome Cheeſe and Oil beſides, What (ſays the 
Spartan) if I had Cheeſe, ſhould I want Meat? When one 
called Lampis, of gina, happy, becauſe he ſeemed a 
rich Man, having many Ships of his own at Sea, a Star- 
tan ſaid, I do not lihe that Happineſs that hangs by a cord. 
One telling a Satan that he lied, the Spartan return'd, 
True, for we are free; but gathers, unleſs they ſpeak Truth, 
will ſuffer for it. When one had undertaken to make a 
Carkaſs ſtand upright, and try'd every way to no pur- 
pole; Faith (ſaid he) there wants ſomething within, Tynnm- 
ches bore his Son Thraſybulus's Death very patiently, and 
there is this Epigram made upon him : | 


Stout Thraſybulus on his Shield was brought 

From bloody Fields, where be bad bravely fought ; 
The Argives beat, and as be ſloutly praſt, 

Five Spears, and D:ath attending, pierc'd bis Breaſt : 
The Father took the Corps, and as be bled, 

He laid it on the Funeral Pile, and ſaid, 

Be Cowards mourn'd, I'll ſpend no Tear nor Groan, 
Whilft thus I burn a Spartan and my Son, | 


The Keeper of the Bath allowing more Water than 


ordinary to Alcibiades the Atbenian, a Spartan ſaid, What, 


is be more foul, that be wants more than otbers ? Philip 
making an Inroad upon Sparta, and all the Spartans ex- 
pecting to be cut off, he ſaid to one of them, Now what 
will you Spartans do? and he replicd, bar, but die brave- 
: ly? ror only we of al the Greeks have learned to be free, 
aud not endure a Tab, When Agis was beaten, and Antipater 
demanded fifty Boys for Hoſtages, Eteocles, one of the 
then Ephori auſwered, Boys we will not give, leſt 
© {werving from the Cuſtoms of their Country, they 
prove flothful and untoward, and ſo uncapable of the 
Priviledge of Citizens; but of Women and Old Men 
ou ſhall have twice as many. And when upon refu- 
{al he threatned ſome ſharp Afflict ions, he returned, if 
$you lay upon us ſomewhat 2r/e than D. ath. we ſhall die the 
e, readily, An Old Maa in the Olympic Games being 3 
deſirous to ſee the ſport, and unprovided of à Seat; 
Vol. I. T went 
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went about from place to place, was laught and jeer'd 
at, but none offered him the Civility ; but when he 
came to the Spartans Quarter, all the Boys and ſome of 
the Men roſe from their Seats, and made him room: 
At this, all the Greeks clapt and praiſed their Behaviour; 
upon which. the good old Man ſhaking his hoary Hairs, 
with Tears in his Eyes, ſaid, Good God ! How well all the 
Greeks know what is good, and yet the Lacedæmonians only 
pradice it] And ſome ſay, the ſame thing was done at 
Athens : For at the great Solemnity, the General Aflem- 
bly of the Athenians, the Attics abuſed an old Man, cal- 
ling him, as if they deſigned ro make room for him, 
and when he came, putting him off again; and when 
after this manner he had paſt through almoſt all, he 
came to that Quarter where the Spartan Spectators ſate, 
and all of them preſently roſe up, and gave him place; 
the whole Multitude extreamly taken with this action, 
clapt and ſhouted ; upon which one of the Spartans ſaid, 
By Heaven, tbeſe Athenians know what ſhould be done, but 
are not much for doing it, A Beggar asking an Alms of 
a Lacedemonian, he ſaid, Well, ſhwld I give thee any Thing 
thou wilt be the greater Beggar, for be that gave thee Moncy 
firſt, made thee Idle, and is the cauſe of this Baſe and Diſho« 
nourable way of living. Another Sartan ſceing a Fellow 
gathering Charity for the Gods ſake, ſaid, IU never re- 
gard thoſe Gods that are poorer than my ſelf, Another having 
talcen one in Adultery with an ugly Whore, cryed out, 
Poor Man, bow great was thy nccefity ? Another hearing an 
Orator very lofty, and ſwelling in his Speech, ſaid, Faith 
this is a brave Man, bow exc«llently be rolls bis Tongue about 
unt bing? A Stranger being at Sarta, and obſerving how 
much the Young Men reverenced the Old, ſaid, At Sparta 
elone it is deſirable to be Od. A Lacedemonian being askt 
what manner of Poet Tyrt<us was, replied, Excellent to whet 
#be Courage of our Muth. Another that had very ſore Eyes 
Fſted himſelf a Souldier, ſome ſaid to him, Poor Man, 
waithecr in that condition, and what wilt thou do in 2 
Fight ? He returned, HI can donotbing e!ſe,- I ſhall blunt the 
Enemies Sword. Bouris and Spartis, two Lacedemonians, 
gaing voluntarily to Xerxes the Perſian, to ſuffer that 
Faniſhment which the Oracle had adjudged due to Sf 
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For Killing thoſe Ambaſſadors the King had ſent, as 
ſoon as they came, they defired Xerexes to put them to 
Death how he pleaſed, that they might make Satisfaction 
for the Spartans ; but he ſurpriſed at this Gallantry, for- 
gave the Men, and deſired their Service in his Court; to 
which they replied, How can we Ray bere, and leave our 
country, our Laws, and thoſe Men for whom we came ſo far to die? 
Indarnes the General prefling them to make Peace, and 
promiſing them equal Honours with the King's greateſt 
Favourites, they returned, Sir, you ſeem to be ignorant of the 
value of Liberty, which n» Man in bis Wits would change for 
tte Perſian Empire, A Spartan in a Journey, when a 
Friend of his had purpoſely ayoided him the Day before, 
and the next Day having borrowed very rich Furniture, 
ſplendidly received him, he trampled on his Tapeſtry 
ſaying, This was the Cauſe why I had not ſo much as a Matt 
to fleep upon laſt Night. Another coming to 4thens, and 
ſeeing the Athenians crying up and down the Streets, 
Sair-Fiſh and Pudding-pies to fell ; others gathering 
Taxes, keeping Stews, and buſied about a Thouſand ſuch 
diſhoneſt Trades, and looking on nothing as baſe and 
unbecoming ; after his Return, when his Acquaintance 
enquired how things were at Athens, he replied, Al well; 
intimating by this Irony, that all Things there were 
eſteemed good and commendable, and nothing baſe, 
Another being queſtioned about ſomething, denied it, 
and the Enquirer rejoyning, Thu lyeſt; he replied, And, 
art not thou a Fool to as% me what you know your ſelf very well? 
Some Lacedemonians being ſent Ambaſſadors to the Tyrant 
Lygdamis, when pretend ing ſickneſs, he deferred their Au- 
dience a long time: They ſaid to one of his Officers, 
Pray, Sir, aſſure bim, that we did not come to Wreſtle, but to 
Treat with bim, A Prieſt initiating a Spartan in holy 
Myſteries, askt him what was the greateſt wickedneſs he 
was ever guilty of? And he replying, The Gods know very 
well; and the Prieſt preſſing him the more, and ſaying, 
He muſt needs diſcoyer ; the Spartan askt, To whom ? To 
thee or the God? And the Prieſt ſaying, To the God; 
he rejoyn'd, Then do you withdraw, Another at Night 
paſſing by a Tomb, and imagining he ſaw a Ghoſt, 
made towards it with his Spear, and ſtriking it thorows 
T 2 cryed 
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cryed out, Whither doſt thou fly, poor twice dead Gb 
Another having yowed to throw himſelf headlong from 
the Promontory Leucas, when he came to the Top and 
ſaw the vaſt Precipice, he went down again; upon 
which being jeer'd by an Acquaintance, he ſaid, 7 did 
not imagine that one Vow needed another greater. Another 
in a Battle had his Sword lifted up to kill his Enemy, 
but the Retreat being ſounded, he did not let che Blow 
fall; and when one asked him, Why, when his Enc- 
my was at his Mercy, he did not uſe the Adyantage ; 
Becauſe (ſaid he) *tis better to obey my Leader, than kill my 
Enemy, One ſaying to a Spartan that was worſted in 
the Olympick Games, Spartan, thy Adverſary was the 
better Man; No (he replied) bur the better Tripper. 


— 


F HEARING. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by Tho. Hoy, Fel- 
low of St. John's College in Oxford. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


Have ſent (Nicander) the Reflections of ſome ſpare 
I Hours concerning Hearing [ as it relates to Morality ] 
digeſted into the following ſhort Eſſay : That being 
out of the Hands of Governours, and come to Man's 
Eſtate, you may hearken to the good Advice of a 
Friend, For that Libertiniſn, which ſome wild young 
Fellows, for want of more happy Education, miſtake 
for Liberty, ſubjects them to harder Tyrants than their 
late Tutors and Maſters; even to their own Vicious 
Inclinations, which, as it were, break looſe upon them. 
And as Herodotus obſerves of Women, That they pur 
of Modeſty with their Night-Gown ; ſo ſome young 
Men, with the Badges of Minority laying aſide all the 
Senſe of Shame or Fear, inſtead of what ſat well upon 
ti em, are covered with Inſolence. But you, who have 


often heard that to follow God, and to obe) Reaſon, i 
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all one, cannot but believe, that Men of beſt Senſe, 
paſſing from Minority to Manhood, alter not the Go- 
vernment, though they change their Governour. In 
the room of ſome Mercenary Pedant, they entertain 
that Divine Guide and Governour of Human Life, 
Reaſon ; under whoſe Subjection alone Men are properly 
ſaid to live in Freedom: For they only live at their 
own Will, who have learned to Will as they ought ; 
and that Freedom of Will which appears in uncon- 
ſtrained Apperites, and unreaſonable Actions, is mean 
and narrow, and accompanied with much Repentance, 
For as Aliens newly naturalized are apt to diſfreliſh 
many Adminiſtrations of the Government; while Na- 
rural Subjects, bred up under, and acquainted with the 
Conſtitution, act without Difficulty in their ſeveral 
Stations, well ſatisfied with their Condition: In like 
manner, a Man muſt be bred up, and proceed gradual- 
ly in his Leſſons and Inſtructions from a Child, that 
he may be ſatisfied with, or naturalized into Philoſo- 
phy. And that alone is truly accompliſhing his Mino- 


rity, and the proper Mark and Diſtinction of a Man. 


Therefore, I believe, ſome Directions concerning Hear- 
ing will not be ill received by you. 


Remarks about Hearing in General. 


O this Theopbraſtus affirms, That it has an Influ- 
ence on the Affections beyond the reſt of the 
Sentes. For the ſeveral Objects of Sight, Taſting and 
Feeling, excite not in us ſo great Diſturbances and Al- 
terations, as the ſudden and frightful Noiſes which 
aſſault us only at the Ears. Yet in reality, this Senſe 
belongs more properly to the Rational Soul, than the 
Aﬀections: For there are many Organs, and other 
Parts of the Body, which ſerve as Avenues and Inlets 
to the Soul, to give Admiſſion to Vice; but the only 
Paſſage of Vertue into young Minds is by the Ears, 
provided they be preſerved all along free from the 
Corruptions of Flattery, and untainted with lewd 
Diſcourſes, For this Reaſon Xenocrates was of Opini- 
On, That Children rather ought to have a Defence 
fitted to their Ears, than Fencers or Prize-players ; 
7 


becauſe the Ears only of the latter ſuffered by the 
Blows, but the Morals of the former were hurt and 
maimed by Words. Not that he thereby recommend. 
ed Deafneſs, or forbid that they Mould be ſuffered to 
Hear at all; but adviſing only that Debauchery might 
be kept out, till better Principles (like ſo many Guar- 
dians appointed by Philoſophy) had taken Charge of 
that Part, which is ſo liable to be drawn aſide and 
corrupted by Diſcourſe, And Bias of old being order- 
ed by Amaſis to fend him the Beſt, and withal the 
Worſt Part of the Sacrifice, fent the Tongue; becauſe 
the greateſt Benefits and Diſadvantages are derived to 
us thereby. Thus again, many diverting themſelves 
with Children tickle their Ears, bidding them return 
the like again; by which they ſeem to intimate to 
them, That ſuch beſt deferye their Love and Eſteem, 
whoſe Obligations enter at the Ears. This is evident, 
He that has lain Fallow all his Days, without taſting 
Inſtruction, will not only prove Barren and Unfruitful 
of Vertue, but very inclinable to Vice; for an Uncul- 
tivated Mind, like Unmanured Ground, will ſoon be 
over-run with Weeds. For that violent Propenſion of 
the Mind to. Pleaſure, and that Jealouſy of all that 
Carries any Shew of Pain (which proceeds not from 
External Cauſes, or Received Prejudices, but are the 
Ingenit Springs of Evil Affections, and infinite Diſeaſes 
of the Mind) if ſuffered to take their Courſe, and 
not reſtrained, or diverted ſome other Way by whol- 
ſome Inſtructions, there can be no Beaſt ſo Savage, 
which may not be called Tame and Civilized, in re- 
ſpect of ſuch a Man, 


More General Rules about Hearing. 


"Ince then it appears that Hearing is of fo great Uſe, 
and no leſs Danger to Young Men, I think it a 
very commendable Thing for ſuch an one to reflect 
continually with himſelf, and conſult often with o- 
thers, how he may bear with Benefit. And in this 
Particular we may obſerve many to have been miſta- 
ken, That they practiſe to ſpeak before they have been 
uſed enough to brar. Sci they think wall 2 
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Of HE ARING. 4715 
ſome Study and Attention, but Hearing cannot be a 
Thing of any Difficulty. Thoſe indeed who uſe the 
Game of Tennis, learn how to ſerve, and how to take 
any Ball; but in the Exerciſe of the Tongue, we ought 
to practice how to Talk well before we pretend to Re- 
turn; as Conception and Retention of the Fetus pre- 


ceded Child-Birth. When Fowls let fall * Wind-Eggs, 


we uſually refer ſuch Effects to weak or imper fect Co- 
ition; and when Young Men either hear not all, or 
retain not what they hear, their Diſcourſe comes from 
them altogether as uſeleſs, and full of Wind. 


And vain and unregarded turns to Air. 


In filling any Veſſel they take Care to ſtop it, ſo 
that nothing be ſpilt; but think it not worth the heed. 
ing to regulate their Attention, and apply themſel ves 
with Advantage to the Speaker, that nothing of Im- 
portance may fall beſide, or eſcape them. Yet, what 
is beyond Compariſon ridiculous, if they happen upon 
any one who has a Knack at deſcribing an Entertain- 
ment, or a Shew; or can relate his Dream well; or 
give an handſome Account of a Quarrel between him- 
ſelf and another: Such an one they hear with tlie 
greateſt Attention, they court him to proceed, and 
importune him for every Circumſtance, Whereas, let 
another call them about him for any thing uſeful, ro 
exhort to what is Decent ; or reprehend what is Irre- 
gular; or to make up a Quarrel: They have not 
Temper enough to away with ir, but run to Sopbiftry, 
if they hope to pun him; or if not, haſte away ta 
more agreeable Fopperies: As if their Ears, like Faul- 
ty Earthen Veſſels, might be filled with any thing bue 
what is uſeful or valuable. But as Jockies take great 
Care in Breeding Horſes to bring them to rein right, 
and endure the Bit; ſo ſuch as heye the Care of Edu- 
cating Children ſhould breed them to endure Hearing, 
by allowing them to ſpeak little and bear much. And 
Sint harus, ſpeaking in Commendation of Epaminondas, 
iays, He ſcarce ever met with any Man who knew 
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more, and ſpoke leſs, Some again make the Obſerva- 


tion, that Nature has given every Man two Ears, and 


but one Tongue, as a ſecret Intimation that he ought 
to ſpeak leſs than he hears, 


Directions concerning Attention. 


„ „ then, Silence is at all Times a ſingular 
a Ornament of Vouth; but eſpecially if he in- 


terrupt not the Speaker, nor doth carp and except at 
every thing he ſays but patiently expects the Concluſßi- 


on, though his Diſcourſe be none of the beſt, And 
when he has done, if he does not preſently come over 
him with an Objection, but (as ſchines directs) al- 
lows Time to add, if he pleaſe. to what has been ſaid; 
or to alter, or retract, Whereas ſuch as repartee too 
briskly, and return too ſuddenly upon a Speaker, nei- 


ther hear nor are heard themſelves; but ſenſeleſly chat- 


ter to one another, and fin againſt the Laws and Rules 
of Decorum. But he that brings along with him a mo- 
deſt and unwearied Attention, has this Advantage, 
that whatever is beneficial in the Diſcourſe, he makes 
His own, and more readily diſcovers what is falſe or 
impertinent; appearing all the while a Friend to 
Trath. rather than Squabbling or Raſhneſs. There- 
fore it was not ill ſaid, That ſuch as deſign to infuſe 
Goodneſs into the Minds of Youth, muſt firſt exclude 
thence Pride and Self-Conceir, as we ſqueeze Air out 
of Bladders; becauſe, while they are puffed up with 
Arrogance, there is no room to admit. any thing = 
. Thus again, Envy and Detraction 

22 Ker and Prejudice are in no caſe good, 
9565 S* but always a great Impediment to 
what is ſo; yet no. where worſe. than when they are 
made the Boſom-Friends and Counſellers of an Hearer ; 
becauſe they repreſent the beſt things to him as Un- 
pleaſant and Impertinent; and Men in fuch Circum- 
ſtances are pleaſed with nothing leſs than hat deſerves 
their Applauſe. Yet he that grieves at the Wealth, 
Glory or Beauty of any is but ſimply Envious for he re- 
pines only at the Good of others; but he that is ill-na- 


tur'd to a good Speaker, is an Enemy to his . 
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Of HE ARING. 417 
neſs: For Diſcourſe to an Hearer, like Light to the 
Eye, is a great Benefit, if he will make the beſt uſe of 
it, Envy in all other Inſtances carries this Pretence 
with it, that it is to be referred to the depraved and 
ungovernable Aﬀections of the Mind, but that which 
is conceived againſt a Speaker, ariſes from an unjuſt 
Preſumption, and vain-glorious Aﬀectation of Praiſe. 

In ſuch a Caſe, the Man has not 


leiſare to attend to what he hears; Hur oty poſis 
i is 1 1 .7 of an Envious 
his Soul is in continual Hurry and Di- s 


ſturbance; one while examining her 
own Habits and Endowments, if any way Inferior to 
the Speaker, anon, watching the Behaviour and Incli- 
nation of others, if inclined to praiſe or admire his 


Diſcourſe; diſordered at the Praiſe, and enraged at 


the Company, if he meet with any Encouragement, 
She eaſily lets flip, and willingly forgets what was ſaid, 
becauſe the Remembrance is a Pain and Vexation to 
her; She hears what is to come with a great deal of 
Uneaſineſs and Concern, and fears it ſhould out-do 
what went before; and then wiſhes he would draw to 
a Concluſion, when the is ſenfible he ſpeaks the beſt 
Things. After all is over, fhe confiders not what was 
ſaid, but has Refpect only to the common Vogue and 
Diſpofition of the Audience; ſhe avoids and flies like - 
one Diſtracted, ſuch as ſeem to be pleaſed, and herds - 
among the Cenſorious and Perverſe. If ſhe vitiate or 
pervert no Part of it her Self, the gets among the 
younger Fry, who pleaſe themſelves that they could 
ſpeak better, and with greater force. of Argument on 
the ſame Occaſion, Thus by abuſing and corrupting - 
what was ſaid, ſhe defeats the Uſe and Effect of it on 
her Self. He therefore wha comes to hear, muſt for - 
the Time, come to a kind of Truce and Accommoda- 
tion with Vain-Glory, and preſerve the fame Evennefs + 
and Cheerfulneſs of Humour he would bring with him 
to a Feſtival Entertainment, or the * Firſt-Frutts Sacyte 
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fice, applauding and encouraging what is ſpoken cloſe 
to the Purpoſe, and where he fails, receiving kindly his 
readineſs to communicate what wrought upon himſelf, 
Where he comes off with Succeſs, he muſt not impure it 
to Chance; or Peradyenture, but attribute all ro Study 
and Diligence, and Art; not only admiring, but ſtu- 
diouſly emulating the like; where he has done amiſs, 
muſt pry curiouſly into the Cauſes and Original of the 
Miſtake, For what Xenopbon ſays of diſcreet Houſe- 
Reepers, That they make an Advantage of the Viſits 
of their Enemies, as well as Friends; is in ſome ſort 
true of careful and attentive Hearers, who reap no leſs 
Benefit from an Ill, than a Good 

A AV Orator, For the Meanneſs and Po- 
verty of a Thought, the Emprineſs 

and Flatnefs of an Expreſſion, the 
Unſeaſonablenefs of a Figure, and the Impertinence of 
falling into a fooliſh Ecſtaſie of Joy, or Commendati- 
on, and the like, are better diſcovered by a Stander by, 
than the Speaker himſelf. Therefore his Overſight, or 
Indiſcretion muſt be brought home to our ſelyes, that 
we may examine if nothing of the ſame kind has ſculk- 
ed. there, and impoſed on us all the while. For there 
is nothing in the World more eafy, than to diſcover the 
Faults of others; but jt is done to no effect, if we 
make not this uſe of it, to be ſerviceable to us in cor- 
recting and avoiding the like Failures in our Selves. 
When therefore you animad vert upon other Men's Miſ- 
carriages, forget not to put that Queſtion of Plato to 


Oration.. 


Jour ſelf, Am not 7 ſuch another? We muſt trace out 


our own way of Writing, in the Diſcourſes of other 
Men, as in another's Eyes, we ſee the Reflection of our 
oon; that we may learn not to be free in Cenſuring 
others, and uſe more Circumfpcction our ſelves. To 
this Debgn. the following Method of conferring Things 
may be very Inſtrumental; I upon our return from 
Hearing, we take what ſeemed to us not well, or ſut- 
ficiently handled. and attempt it afreſh our ſelves; en- 


deavouring to fill out one part, or correct another; to 


vary this, or model that into a new Form from the ve- 
ry Queſtion. And thus Plato examined the Oration of 


Lyþas. 
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Of HE ARING. 419 
Tyſas. For it is a Thing of no great Difficulty to raiſe 
Objections againſt another Man's Oration; nay, it is 
a very eaſy Matter; but to produce a Better in the 
Place, is a Work extreamly Troubleſome : As the Spar- 
tan, who was told Philip had demoliſhed the City 0/yn- 


thus, made this Reply, But be cannot raiſe ſuch another. 


When then it appears, upon handling the ſame This, 
that our Performances do not much excel thoſe who 
undertook it before, this will abate much of our Cen- 
ſorious Humour, and that Pride and Sclf-conceit that 
puſhes us on ſuch Controverſies will be taken off. 


Caution about Admiration. 


O Contempt is oppoſed Admiration, which in- 
deed argues a more Candid and better Diſpoſt- 

tion; but even in this Caſe no ſmall, nay much great- 
er Care is to be obſeryed : Becauſe, though ſuch as are 
Contemptuous, and Self-conceited, receive but little 
Good from what they hear; yet the Good-natur'd, 
and ſuch as are given to admire every Thing, take a 
great deal of Harm: And Heraclitus was not miſtaken 
when he ſaid, That a Fool was ſhaken and ſtartled at every 
T bing be heard. We ought indeed to uſe all the Can- 
dor imaginable in praiſing the Speaker; yet withal, as 
great Caution in yielding our Aſſent to what he ſays : 
To look upon his Expreſſion and Action with a fa- 
yourable Conſtruction, but to inſpect the Uſefulneſs 
and Truth of his Doctrine with the niceſt and moſt 
critical Judgment: That Hearers may ceaſe to be Ma- 
licious, and Speakers may do no Miſchief, For many 
Falſe and Dangerous Principles ſteal upon us through 
the Authority of the Speaker, and our own Credulity. 
The Spartan Epbori approving. the Judgment of one of 
an ill Converſation, ordered it to be communicated to 
the People by a Perſon of better Life and Reputation: 
Thereby wiſely and politickly uſing them to give more 
Defercnce to the Morals, than the Words of ſuch as 
pretended ro adviſe them. But now in Philoſophy, the 
Eſteem of the Speaker muft be pulled off, and Things 


examined Naked, and without a Maſque; for in Hear- 


ing, as in War, there are many falſe Alarms, The Gra- 
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vity of the Speaker, or his way of Delivery ; his Ma- 
iſterial Look, or his Aſſuming Pride; but chiefly the 
Noiſe and Clapping of the Auditory, bear great Sway 
with a raw, and unexpericenc'd Hearer, who js eaſily 
carried away with the Tide. The very Expreſſion, if 
Sweet and Full, and repreſenting Things with ſome 
Pomp apd Greatneſs, has a ſecret Power to impoſe up- 
en us. For, as many Lapſes, in ſich as Sing to an In- 
fKrument, eſcape the Hearers; ſo Luxuriancy and 
Pomp of Stile put a Cheat upon the Ear, and diſguile- 
the Wealcneſs and Invalidity of an Argument. And 
Melantbius (as *tis ſaid ) being asked his Opinion con- 
cerning a Tragedy of Diogenes, made Anſwer, That the 
Wards intercepted bis Sight of it, But many Sophiſters, in 
their Declamations and Speeches, make not uſe of Words 
only to yeil and muffle their Deſign ; but with affected, 
"fone, and ſoftneis of Voice, draw aſide and bewitch 
gheir Followers; for that empty Pleaſure they Create, 
taping a. more empty Glory. For the Saying of Dio- 
nyfas is very applicable to them; who being one Day 
axtreamly pleaſed. with an Harper that played excel- 
lently well before him, promiſed the Fellow a great Re- 
ward; yet afterwards would give him nothing. pretend- 
big he had kept his Word; For (ſaid he) as long as you 
pl-aſed. with Hearing you play, ſo long were you pleaſed in 
H>pes of the Reward.. And: ſuch alſo is the Reward 
choſe kind of Harangues. bring to the Authors: The 
Hearers admire as long as they are pleaſed and tickled ; 
But the Satisfaction on one Hand, and Glory on the 
other, conclude with the Oration: And theſe loſe their 
Time idly, and the others their whole Life. 


How to ſeparate the Uſeful Part of a Diſcourſe. 


O, we muſt ſeparate the Trafh and. Trumpery of 

an Oration, that we may. come: at the more 
Fruitfal and Uſeful Part; not imitating thoſe Women 
who buſy. themſelves. in gathering Noſegays, and mak- 
ing Gartands, but the more uſ-ful Induſtry of Bees. 
They indeed Plat and Weave together the ſweeteſt and 
ayeſt Flowers, and their Skill is mighty pretty; but it 
fall, for one Day only, and even then is of little - yo 
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Uſe : Whereas the Bees paſſing by the Beds of Violets, 
and Roſes, and Hyacinth, fix on the prickly and biring 
Thyme, and returning home laden, labour it into Ho- 
ney. In like manner, a. well-meaning fincere Hearer 
ought to paſs by the Flowers of an Oration, leaving 
the gaudy Shew and Theatrical Part to entertain Pro- 
niſh Sophiſters; and diving into the very Mind of the 
Speaker, muſt ſeparate what is neceſſary for his own 
Service; remembring withal, that he is not come to- 
the Theatre or Mufich-meeting, but is preſent at the 
Schools and Auditories of Philoſophy, to learn to recti- 
fy his way of Life by what he hears. In order there- 
unto, he ought to inſpect diligently, and try faithfully, 
the State and Temper of his Mind after Hearing, if 
any of his Affections are more moderate, if any Affli- 
tions grow lighter, if his Conſtancy and Greatneſs of 
Spirit be confirmed, if he feels any Divine Emotions, 
or Inward Working3 of Vertue and Gocdneſs upon his 
Soul. For it becomes us but Ill, when we riſe from the 
Barber's Chair, to be ſo long in conſulting the Glaſs, 
or ſo curious in examining and adjuſting our Peruke z 
if at our return from the Schools from Hearing, we 
think it needleſs to look into our Selves, or examin our 
own Mind, whether ſhe have diſcharged any turbulent 
or unprofitable Affections, and be grown more Sedate 
and Serene, For, as Ariſton was wont to fay, The Bag- 
nio and a Diſcourſe, are of no Uſe unleſs they are Purgative.. 
Let then a young Man be pleaſed and entertain'd 
with a Diſcourſe ; but let him not make his Pleaſure 
the only End of Hearing, nor think he may come from 
the School of a Philoſopher Singing and Sportive; or 
call for Perfumes and Eflences, when he has need of a 
Pulteſs and Fomentations. Bur let him learn to be 
thankful to him that purges away the Darkneſs and 
Stupidity of his Mind, though (as we clear Bee-hives 
by ſmoaking) with an Offenſive or Unpalatable Diſ- 
courſe. For though it lies upon a Speaker to take ſome 
Care that his Expreſſion be pleaſing and plauſible ; yet 


| N an Hearer ought not to make that the firſt Thing he 
looks after. Indeed, when he has fatisfied his Appetite 


Vith Things, he may be allowed the Curioſity of ex- 
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amining the Stile and Expreſſion, whether any Thing 
Delicate or Extraordinary: As Men quench their 
Thirſt, before they have time to admire the Imboſſing 
of the Bowl. But now ſuch an one as is not intent on 
the Subject Matter, but regards only the Language and 
Attic Elegancy, is much of bis fooliſh Humour, who 
refuſes an Antidote, unleſs out of * Athenian Porcellan ; 
or that will not put on a Coat in the Winter, becauſe 
the Cloth is not made of Attic Wool, yet can endure 
a thread-bare Oration of Lyſias, though without any 
Advantage to himſelf. © That extream Dearth of Judg- 
ment and good Senſe, and that abundance of Subtilty 
and Sophiſtry, which is crept into the Schools, is all 
owing to theſe Corruptions of the Youngſtzis ; who 
obſerving neither the Lives, nor Publick Converſation 
of Philoſophers, mind nothing but Words and Jingle; 
and expreſs themſelves extravagantly upon what they 
think well ſaid, without ever underſtanding or inqui- 
ring if it be Uſcful and Neceflary, or Needleſs and 


Vain, 
Of asking Queſtions. 


Frer this, it will be convenient to lay down ſome 
Directions touching asking of Queſtions, For 
tis true, he that comes to a great Collation muſt eat 
what is ſer before him, not rudely calling for what 1s 
not to be had, nor finding Fault with Proviſion. But 
he that is invited to parrake of a Diſcourſe. if it be 
with that Proviſo, muſt hear with Silence: ( For ſuch 
unagreeable Hearers as occaſion Digreſſions by asking 
Impertinent Queſtions, and ſtarting Fooliſh Doubts, 
are an Hindrance both to the Speaker and the Diſ- 
courſe, without Benefitting themſelyes.) But when the 
Speaker encourages them to propoſe their Objections, 
muſt take Care that the Queſtion be of ſome Conſe- 
quence, The Suitors in. Homer ſcorned and derided 
Ulyſſes, 


— 
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* Ex Y ATlizins KN, Colias, a Fromontory of 
Attica, where was made a fine Sort of Earthen Ware much va- 
lued by the Ancients, Mentioned alſo by Athenæus, I. 1 be. 
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Who begg d for Bread, and ash'd not for a Sword; 


Becauſe they thought it requircd a Great and Heroic 
Soul no leſs to ask, than beſtow Greatly : But there is 
much better Reaſon to ſlight and laugh at ſuch an 
Hearer as can pleaſe himſelf in asking little trifling 
Queſtions. Thus ſome young Fellows, to proclaim 
their ſmattering in Logich and Mathematichs, upon all 
Occaſions enquire about the Infiuite Diviſbility of Quantity, 
or the Difference of moving through the Diagonal, and upon 
the Sides, But we may anſwer them with Philotimus 
heretofore, who being ask'd by a Conſumptive Pthyſical 
Perſon, for a Remedy againſt a Whitlow ; Sir (ſaid he) 
Tou have no Reaſon to be apprebenfive of That. So we muſt 
tell them, Mu bave no Reaſon, young Gentlemen, to trou- 
ble your Selves about thoſe Queſtions ; but bow to ſhabe off 
your Opiniatry and Arryogancy, to have done with your Intrigues 
ard Fopperies, and to ſettle immediately upon a well- governed 
Courſe of Life, Great Regard is to be had alſo to the 
Genius and Talent of a Speaker, to inquire about ſuch. 
Things as are in his Way, not to take him out of his 
Knowledge: As if one ſhould propoſe Phyfical or Mat be- 


matical Queries, to a Moral Philoſophy Reader; or apply 


himſelf to a Virtugſo about Hypothetical Propofitions, or 
the Solution of Fallacy in Logick, For, as he that goes 
about to cleave Wood with a Key, or to unlock a 
Door with an Ax, does not ſo much miſ-employ thoſe 
Inſtruments, as deprive himſelf of the proper Uſe of 
them: So ſuch as are not content with what a Speaker 
offers them, but call for ſuch Things as he is a Stran- 
ger to, are not only Diſappointed, but incur the Suſ- 
picion of Malice and Ill- nature. Be cautious alſo how 
you ask many Things. or often; for that betrays ſome- 
what of Conceit and Oſtentation: But to expect Ci- 
villy while another propoſes his Scruples, argues a ſo- 
ciable Temper, and willingneſs that others ſhould be 
Informed; unleſs ſome ſudden Perturbat ion of Mind 
require to be repreſſed, or ſome Diſtemper to be aſſwa- 
ged. For (as Heraclitus ſays) tis an ill Thing to conceal a 
Man's Ignorance; it muſt be laid open, that the Remedy 


may be applied. So alſo if Anger, or Superſtition, or 


a Quar- 
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a Quarrel with your Domeſticks, or the violent Paſſion 
of Love, excite any Commotion in your Mind, 
1 


Whoſe ſecret Force the very Heart Hrings breaks ] 


You are not preſently, for fear of being galled, or 
hearing your own, to fly to ſuch as are treating of other 
Arguments; but muſt frequent thoſe Places where your 
particular Caſe is ſtating z and after Lecture addreſs 
your ſelf privately to them for better Information, and 
fuller Satisfaction cherein. On the contrary, Men com- 
monly flatter themſelves, and admire the Philoſopher 
fo long as he diſcourſes of Indiflerent Things ; bur if he 
come home to themſelves,and deal freely with them abour 
their real Intereſt, this they think is beyond all \endu- 
ring, or, at beſt, look upon it as a needleſs Piece of Su- 
pererogation, As if Philoſophers were to be applauded 
in the Schools, like Actors on the Stage, for their Di- 
verfion only; but in other Matters were no better Men 
than themſelves; and to confeſs the Truth, they have 
but Reaſon to think fo of many Sophifters, who having 
once left the Desk, and laid aſide their Books, in the 
ſerious Concerns of human Life are even Inferior to, 
and more Ignorant than the Vulgar. But now the Au- 
ſterity, or Railery of real Philoſophers; their very Nod, 
or Look, if formed ro be Pleaſant or Reſerved, bur 

chiefly their Admonirions directed to particular Perſons, 
are of weighty Importance to ſuch as can brook, or 


attend to them. 
Directions concerning Praiſing. 

OR Commendation, ſome Caution and Mean is to 
be obſerved in it; becauſe to be deficient or exceſ- 
five in that Particular, is alike not to be Liberal. He 
is but a moroſe and rigid Hearer. whom no part of an 
Oration can work upon, or oblige; out of a ſecret 
Pride, and pre-conceived- Vanity that he could do ber- 
ter Things himſelf, One that dares not alter his Coun- 
tenance as Occaſion requires, or let fall the leaſt Word 
to teſtify his Good-Wiſhes; but with Silence and affe- 
cied Gravity hunts after the Reputation of a Sagacious 


and Profound Perſon ;, and thinks that Praiſe, as well 
. 1 4 
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courſe 
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natur'd Audience. For they thought it paſt all Belief, 
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as Money, loſt to himſelf which he beſtows on others, 
For many wreſt that Sentence of Pythagoras, who uſed 
to ſay, He bad learned by Philoſopby to admire Nothing; but 
theſe Men think to admire Not bing, and to value No- 
thing, is to ſlight every Thing; and take the Meaſures 
of their own Gravity from their Contempt of others, 


Philoſophy indeed removes that fooliſh Ad miration 


and Surprize, which proceeds from Doubt or Ignorance, 
by laying open to us the Cauſes of Things; but en- 
deavours not to deſtroy all Good-Nature and Huma- 
nity, And thoſe who are truly Good, take it for their 
greateſt Honour and Commendation to be juſt in pay- 
ing Honour and Commendation where it is due to 
others; which ſeems to diſcover that mighty Stocks 
and Abundance of Glory in themſelves, 
while the Niggardly only betray extream 
Neceſſity of Praiſe at home. Yet to uſe 
no Conſideration at all, but ſtand up 
and make a Clamour at every Word or Syllable, is to 
offend in the other Extream. Such fluttering Fellows 
for the moſt part oblige not the Speakers themſelves, 
but are always a Plague and common Grievance to the 
Hearers ; exciting them many times againft their In- 
clination, and with violence to their Modeſty, forcing 
them to join in the Tumult. In the end, he that raiſed 
the Diſturbance, receives no Benefit by the Diſcourſe, 
but goes away with the Character of a Scoffer, or Flat- 
terer. or Novice. A Judge, *tis true, ought to hear 
and determine without Favour or Affection, regarding 
only what is Juſt and Equitable ; but in Philoſophical 
Proceedings the Caſe is altered, where neither Law nor 
Oaths tie us up from being fayourable to the Speaker. 
And the Ancients (in their Temples) were wont to place 
the Statue of Mercury among the Graces, intimating 
that Orators ought to find a Propitious and Good- 


Mt to be too 
prone to com- 
mend. 


rhat any Man could prove ſo much a Block-head, or 


come ſo wide of the Purpoſe; but, if he made no Remarks 
of his own, and quoted none of others worthytaking No- 
> tice of; or though the Argument and Defign of, his Diſ- 
> courſe might not be cammendable, yet at leaſt the Or- 
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der and Diſpoſition, or ſome few Expreſſions might de- 
ſerve applauſe. 


As oft amidſt the Furze and Thorny Brakes, 
The tender Violets more ſecurcly peep, 


For if ſome have undertaken ſuccesfully to ſpeak in 
Commendation of Vomiting, or a Fever, and even to 
make an Encomiaſiic on a 4 Porridge-pot, not without 
ſome Acceptance; certainly a Diſcourſe from one that 
has the leaſt pretence to Philoſophy cannot but obtain 
a Breathing-while, and Opportunity of Commendati- 
on from a well-diſpoſed Auditory. Plato favs, That 
all Men have ſomething in them that recommends them 
to others; the Fair are the Favourites of Heaven; the 
Black, Manly; The Hook-noſed have a Look of Ma- 
jeſty ; the Flat-noſe gives a. Graceful Air; even the 
Swarthy Complection is complemented that it looks like 
Honey. Thus Love, like Ivy, will find ſomething or 
other to lay hold on. But an Hearer has far greater 
reaſon to pick out what may deſerve his Approbation: 
For Plato in an Oration of Lyſas, diſliking the Invention, 
and utterly condemning the Diſpoſition as confuſed ; 
yet praiſed his Style and Elocution, becauſe every Word 
was wrought off cleverly, and cleanly turned, Thus 2 
Man may ſee cauſe enough to diſapprove the Argument 
of Arcbilochus, the Verſe of Parmenides, the Poverty of 
Phocylides, the eternal Talk of Euripides, and Inequality 
of stile in Sopbocles; and among the Orators, One ob- 
ſerves not the Manners, Another is not Moving, a third 
has nothing of Ornament; yet every one has his peculiar 
Power to force from us Expreſſions of Praife and A ppro- 
bation. Some again require not of us, to teſtifie our 
Acceptance by the Voice; a pleaſing Eye, or cheerful 
Look, or a Behaviour without any thing of Pain or 
Uneaſineſs, is all that they deſire. And theſe are Fa— 
vours now-a-days beſtowed of courſe upon every Or 
tion, though the Speaker may deſerve nothing leſs. O! 
equal ſignificancy with theſe, are fitting modeſtly witi- 


+ An admirable ſubjet for the ſublime Stile. 
* Country Complements. 
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Of HE ARING. 427 
out lolling from one fide to the other; looking ear- 
neſtly on the Speaker; and a Countenance compoſed 
to Seriouſneſs and Attention, not only betraying no- 
thing of Contempt. or IIl- will, but not even a Mind 
otherwiſe Employ'd, For as the Beauty and Excellence 
of every Thing conſiſts in the concurrence of many 
different Accidents, which contribute to the Symmetry 
and Harmony of the whole; fo that if but one Inconſi- 
derable Part be away, or abſurdly added, Deformity im- 
mediately follows. In like manner, not only a ſuper- 
cilious Look, or forbidding Mien, or roying Eyes, or 
waving the Body to. and fro, or drumming with the 
Heels; but even a Nod, or Whiſper to another, a ſcorn- 
ful Smile, or negligent Yawning, or the like; are all 
likewiſe great Indecorums, and to be avoided with particu- 
lar care. Yet ſome there are who can aſſign a Speaker 
his part, and think no Duty incumbent on themſelves 
all the while; who will have him prepared, and preme- 
ditate what he has to deliver, yet throw themſelves in- 
to an Auditory without any Preparation, or Conſid era- 
tion, as if they were invited to a Publick Feaſt, to revel 
and take their pleaſures at anothers Coſt, Yet it is 
known, that even a Gueſt has ſome things required of 

him to make him ſuitable and agreeable; and certainly 
an Hearer much more; becauſe he ought to be aſſiſtant 
to, as well as partake with the Speaker; neither will it 
become him to be ſevere at all turns upon every ſlight 
Miſcarriage, or perpetually putting his Elocution and 
Action to the Teſt ; while he himſelf is guilty of groſſer 
Enormities in Hearing, without Danger or Controul. 
But as at Tennis he that takes the Ball turns and winds 
bis Body according to the motion of the Server ; ſo 
2 kind of Proportion is to be obſerved between the 


Speaker and the Hearer, if both will diſcharge their ſe- 
veral Duties. 


Care to be obſerved in Praiſing Perſons of all 
ualities. | 


N ought we to uſe any Expreſſions of Praiſe 
_ N indifferently. For it is an ill thing which Epicu- 


u relates, that upon reading any Epiſtles from his 
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Friends, thoſe about him broke out into tumultuous 
Applauſes; and ſuch as daily introduce new Forms in- 
to our Auditories, as O:vin-ly ſaid ! Bryond all Mankind ! 
(as if thoſe uſed by Plato, Socrates and Hyporides, well! 
wiſely! truly ſaid ! were not ſufficiently expreſſive) exceed 
the bounds of Decency and Modeſty; nay indecd, dy 
but affroat the Speaker, as though he were fond of 
ſuch Extravagant Praiſes: Nor are they leſs odious and 
troubleſome, who confirm Approbation with imperti- 
nent oaths, as if they were giving their Teſtimony for 
a Speaker in a Court of Judicature. And fo likewiſe 
ſuch as obſerve not to give juſt Deference to the Qua- 
lity of Perſons, who to a Philoſopher are apt to cry out, 
Smartly ſaid! or to a Reverend Gentleman, Wittily 2 
Floridly! applying to Philoſophy thoſe trifles as are pro- 
per to Scholauftich Exerciſes and Declamations : and uſing 
too great Freedom and Lightneſs towards a Judicious 
Diſcourſe : As if a Man ſhould complement the Con- 
queror in the Olympic Games with a Garland of Lillies, 
or Roſes, inſtead of Laurel, or Wild-Olive. Euripides 
the Poet one day at a Rehearſal, inſtructing the Chorus 
in a part that was ſet to a ſerious Air, one of the Com- 
pany unexpectedly fell out a laughing; Sir (ſaid he) un- 
leſs you were very ſtupid and inſenſible, you could ys laugh 
while I fing in the grave Mixolydian Mood # In like 
Manner a Maſter of Philoſophy and Politicks may put 
a ſtop to the unſeaſonable Levity and Pertneſs of a 
Youngſter, by telling him, You ſeem to be a Madman, or 
unacquainted with all manney of Civility, otherwiſe you would 
not bum over your Tunes, or practice your new Steps while I 
am diſcourfing of God, or the Laws, or the Supream Na- 
giſtrate, For, conſider ſeriouſly, and it is a Very ſcan- 
dalous thing, that while a Philoſopher is in his Dil- 
courſe, the Paſſengers in the Street, from the Clamour 
and Hooting of the Hearers, ſhould have reaſon to 
make it a queſtion, whether ſome Piper, or Harper, 
or Maurice-dancer were got in among them, 
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* Es ufo 1 According to Kircher, the 
Scenical Muſic of the Ancients, was the ſame with the Reci- 
tativo of the Modern Italians, Muſurg. 7. ch. 5. $ 2. 
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Of bearing Admonitions and Reproofs, 


Dmonitions and Reprimands ought to be taken nei- 

ther altogether inſenſibly, nor yet ſheepiſhly and 
unmanlike. For ſuch as carry off a Diſgrace from a 
Philoſopher careleſly, and without due Concern, ſo as 
to grin at his Repreheniions, or ſcoffingly to praiſe him 
for them (as ſharping Faraſites applaud the ſcurrilous 
Reflection of their Cullies) ſuch, I ſay, are ſhameleſs and 
inſolent, and betray only their invincible Impudence, 
but ſhew nothing of a manly Confidence, or good Aſſu- 
rance, Vet to bear out handſomely without Paſſion an 


Innocent Jeſt in Razlery, is not unbecoming the Breeding 


D 
of a Gentleman, but a good Accompliſhment, and al- 


together like a Spartan, But when an exhortation to 


amendment of Manners, like a bitter Potion, is made 
| up of harſh and unpleaſant words; in ſuch a caſe, not 


to hear ſubmiffively, not to be all in a ſweat, not to 
be dizzy, or on fire with Shame and Confutfion 


but ever to change Colour, or to ſneer, or to diſſemble 
his Concernment, is the certain ſign of a Diſſolute and 


ill-bred Man, one whoſe Soul, like callous Fleſh, being 
hardned with a Courſe of Debauchery, will receive no 
Scar or Impreſſion, Some Young Men indecd there are 
of a contrary Diſpoſition, who having undergone one 


- Rebuke, fly off without ever looking back, turn Rene- 


gadoes, and quite deſert Philoſophy. Theſe being na- 


turally very Modeſt. have a good Diſpoſition toward 


an Healthful Habit of Mind, but vitiate it by too much 
Tenderneſs and Effeminacy, which diſables them to 
bear a Reproof, or manfully ſubmit ro a Correction, 
and run after more pleaſing Harangues, wherewith ſome 
Flatteres and Sophiſters ſooth and bewitch them, 


without any Benefit or Advantage. For as he that 


flies from the Chicurgeon after Inciſion, and will not 


ſuffer the Ligature to be applied, endures that part of 
his Skill only which is painful, rejecting what would 


give him eaſe : So ſuch an one as being lanced and ſcari- 


fed by a ſharp Oration, has not patience till the Wound 


be skinned over, goes away from Philoſophy tortured - 


and harraſſed, without that Benefit he might receive 
4 thereby 


thereby. For not only Tel-pbus's Wound was cured hy 
ruſty Filings of the Spear (as Euripides has it) but what- 
ever Pain Philoſophy may occaſion to a meek diſpoſi- 
tion, will be cured and removed by the ſame Diſcourſe 
that gave the Wound, He therefore that is repre- 
hended, muſt endure a while, and away with ſome 
Pain, not preſently be diſcouraged or out of Heart. 
Let him bchave himſelf, as though he were to be 
initiated into the Myſteries of Philoſophy, till hoping, 
after the Luftrations and more troubleſome Ceremonies 
are undergone, he ſhall enjoy ſome conſiderable Effect 
of his preſent Troubles and Inconveniencies. Or ſup- 
poſe he be wrongfully chidden, it is but handſome to 
expect the Concluſion ; after that he may make his 
Apology, and deſire that ſuch Freedom and Violence 
may be reſerved to repreſs ſome other Miſdemeanour 
which really deſerves it. | 


The Difficulties in Philoſophy vincille. 


UT beſides this, as in Grammar, Mufich, and the 
Exerciſes of Activity, there are many Things which 

to young Beginners appear troubleſome, laborious and 
obſcure; which yet 2 fuller Knowledge, like Acquain- 
tance among Men, makes more agreeable, ready and 
feazible: In like manner, though Philoſophy in its 
firſt Torms and Notions may ſeem uncouth and ſtrange, 
vet a Man muſt not be ſo far diſcouraged at the firſt 
Elements, as to throw it up for altogether, but bid at 
all, and ply his Bufineſs hard, and patiently expect that 
Acquaintance which will make all eaſy and pleaſant; 
and that will not be long before it comes, bringing 
great Light into Things, and exciting ardent Aﬀecti- 
ons to Vertue; without which to endure to live after 
one has, through his own Effeminacy, fallen from Phi- 
loſophy, is an Argument of a mean Spirit and ſervile 
Diſpoſition. I muſt confeſs there is ſo much Difficulty 
in the Things themſelves, as is not eaſily conquered by 


— 


_ 
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inquiſitive, or have the Thing made 
plain to them. that ſo they may re- 


but be laughed at, and diſgraced, and 
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raw and unexperienced Beginners; yet the greateſt 


Part of the Difficulty they bring upon themſelves by 


their own Ignorance and Inadyertency, falling into the 


ſame Error from two contrary Cauſes. 
of a fooliſh Baſhfulneſs and Deſire to 
be eaſy to the Speaker, are loth to be 


For ſome out 


Baſhſulneſs and 
Self -Conceit are 
great Hindrances, 


lign up their Aſſent, and ſettle in their Opinion in that 
particular: And others out of unſeaſonable Vain-glory, 
and Vying with their Fellows that they may vaunt 
their Readineſs of Wit, and Quickneſs of Apprehenſion, 
pretending to underſtand Things before they do, never 
underſtand them at all. Now the Conſequence in both 
Caſes is this; the Modeſt go away in a great deal of 
Anxiety and Doubt, and are forc'd in the end, with 
greater Diſgrace, to interrupt the Speaker to be in- 
form'd again; and the Vain-glorious are troubled to 
keep cloſe and conceal 'the Ignorance they carry abour 
them. Therefore all ſuch Sheepiſhneſs and Self-Conceit 
ſet aſide, let us learn to lay up in our Minds whatever 
is uſetully ſaid, enduring to be laugh'd at by ſuch as 
ſer up for Wits and Raillcurs, This Courſe took Cle- 
anthes and Xenocrates, who being ſomewhat ſlower than 
their Fellows, aid not however give over Hearing or 
deſpond ; but prevented the Jeſts of others, by com- 
paring themſelves to narrow-mouth'd Veſſels and Cop- 
per Plates; becauſe, though they received Learnin 

with ſome Difficulty, yet they retained it ſurely. For 


he that will be a Good Man, muſt not only (as Phocyli- 
des ſays) 


Expect much Fraud, and many a Time be caught; 
alſo Latzineſs 


and Over = Ingqui- 
fitrveneſs. 


endure many ſcurrilous and virulent 


Reflections, and encounter with much 
Ignorance. 


Neither on the other Hand mnſt the Faults be paſ- 
| Ted by, which ſome troubleſome People commit out of 
meer Lazineſs and Negligence : Such as will not be- 
Ko any Pains in conſidering themſelves, but —_ 
often 
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often the ſame Queſtions, are a perpetual Vexation to 
the Speaker; like callow Birds, always gaping at the 
Bill of the old One, and ſtill reaching after what was 
prepared and deſigned for others. Another Sort there 
are, who affecting the Reputation of Quickneis and 
Attention. confound the Speaker with their Pragmati- 
cal Curioſity and Jargon, always haling in ſomething 
Unneceflary, and requiring Demonſtrations of Things 
foreign to the Buſineſs in Hand. 


Thus a ſhort way is long and tedious made, 


(as Sopbocles ſays) and that not only to themſelves. but 
others alſo. For by taking off the Speaker with vain 
and unneceſſary Queſtions, they retard the Progreſs of 
Inſtruction, like ſome Trayellers in the Road, by im- 
pertinent Halts and Stops. Hieronymus compares theſe 
Men to lazy and haif-ftrain Curs, which within Doors 
bite and tear the Skins, but in the Field dare not ta- 
ſten upon Beaſts themſelves, 


A Concluding Exhortation. 

ET one Exhortation let me leave with theſe Peo- 

ple, That having received the General Heads of 
Things, they would ſupply the reſt by their own In- 
duſtry, making their Memory a Guide to their Invention ; 
and looking on the Diſcourſe of others only as a kind 
of Firft Principle or Sed, take Care to cheriſh and en- 
creaſe it, For the Mind requires not like an Earthen 
Veſſel, to be fill'd up: Convenient Fuel and Aliment 
only will inflame it with a Defire of Knowledge, and 
ardent Love of Truth, Now as he that comes to bor- 
row Fire. if he ſtays too long a warming himſelf with 
his Neighbour, oftentimes diſappoints his own Bulinels; 
ſo the Man that comes to be inſtructed by another, it 
he thinks not himſelf obliged to {et fire (if I may ſo 
ſay) to his own Invention, and exert his own Facul- 
ties, he may get the Name of a Philoſopher, as we get 
a Colour by fitting by the Fire, but Mall never diſpel 
the Darkneſs of his Underſtanding by the Light of 
Philoſophy. In fine, if there be any other Precepc 


concerning Hearing, it is briefly this, To be careful in 


obſerving the laſt Exhortation that is,To join rhe Ex- 
crctis 


Man! 


Curry 1 


Vol 
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erciſe of our Invention to our Hearing: That ſo while 
we lay down, That Hearing well is the firſt Step to well 
Living, we may not content our ſelves with a ſuperficial 
Common-place Knowledge, but endeavour after ſuch an 
Habit as is deeply imprinted on the Mind, and Philo- 
ſophical. 


Of Large Acquaintance : Or, Au Eſſay 
to prove the Fully of Seeking many 
Friends. 


— 


Tranſlated from the Greek by W. G. 


oc. 


\ 125 the Theſſalian, a Perſon who had no mean Obi- 
/ 


nion of bis own Parts, who thought himſelf well 
a-coinpliſt'd in all the Arts of Diſcourſe, and to have 
reached (as Empedocles words it) the high. ſt Fitch of Wiſ- 
dom, was ask'd by Socrates, What is Vertue ? And havin 
anſwered pertly enough, and as impertinently, That 
there it one Vertu? belonging to Childkood, anot her to old Age; 
That tere are diſtindt Vortues in Men and Women, Magiſtrates 
and private Ferfons, Maſters and Servants, Exccllently well # 


; (replied Socrates in Raillery) upon Inquiry made of one, yon 
bade rais'd, as it were, a whole Swarm of Vertues, conje- 


turing, not without Reaſon, the Man therefore nam'd. 
Many, beeauſe he knew the Nature of None, And may 
not we our ſelves expect, and deſerve as juſtly to be. 
arolled and rallied, who having not yet contracted one. 
firm Friendſhip, ſeem nevertheleſs exceeding cautious 
of too Many? *Tis almoſt the ſame thing, as if one 
Maimed and Blind Mould appear ſollicitous, leſt, like 
Briareus, he may chance to be furniſh'd with an Hun- 


dred Hands, and become all over Eyes, and as quick- 
| lighted as Argus. | 


However we can't but extol the Senſe of that Young 


Man in Menander the Poet, upon his ſaying, He counted 
every Man wonderſully boneſt and kappy, wb, bas found even 
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the very Shadow of a Friend. But all the Difficulty lies 
in finding him; and the chiefeſt Reaſon is, That in- 
Mead of one choice true Friend, nothing under a Mul- 
titude will content us; like Women of the Town, ad- 
-mitting the Embraces of all Gallants that come; at 
the gay appearance of the laſt which occur'd, we ſtill 
neglect, flight and forget the former: Or rather, as a 
Child cropping ſeveral ſorts of Flowers, is fooliſhly 
and uſelefly delighted a while with each in its turn, till 
one juſtles the Image of the other out of his Fancy, 
So we of riper Years, from an inbred Affection of No- 
welty, and diſdain of things already poſſeſ&d, take up 
preſently with the firſt promiſing Aſpect of every freſh 
and new-blooming Friend : Laying all at once the 
Foundations of ſeveral Acquaintances, we leave each 
aunfinifkh'd ; and when we haveſcarce fix'd on one, our 
Love immediately palls there, while we paſſionately 
purſue ſome other. 

Wherefore, in this affair, let us ask the Opinion and 
Counſel of our Foreſathers, and conſider what Re- 
port the Records of Antiquity make concerning true 
Friends. They are, we find, always reckon'd in Pairs; 
as The ſi us and Piritbous, Achilles and Patrociys, Orale 
and Pylades, Pythias and Damon, Epaminondas and Plo;:- 
d. A Friend is a Creature Stable, but affects not a 
Herd or a Flock; and his being uſually called and 
eſteemed another Self, is a convincing Argument, that 
the Number 74/0 is the adequate and compleat Mea- 
ſure of Friendſhip. And in truth, a great number of 
Friends, as well as Servants, is not to be purchaſed at 

au eaſie rate. That which procures Love and Friend- 
Mip in the World, is a ſweet and obliging Temper of 
Mind, a lively readineſs in doing good Offices. to- 
gether with a conſtant Habit of Vertue ; than which 
Qualifications, nothing is more rarely found in Na- 
Sure: And therefore, to Love and to be Beloved much, 
ean have no place in a Multitude; but the moſt eager 

Affection, if divided among numerous Objects (like 

River divided into ſeveral Channels) maſt needs flov 

at length very weak and languid. Upon this ſcore, 

thoſe Animals love their Young moſt, which * 
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but one; and Homer deſcribing a beloved Child, calls 
it, The Only-begotten, and born in Old-age, at ſuch @ time 
when the Parents neither have nor hope for another, 

Yet I do not aſſert we ought to confine our ſelves 
only to one Friend; but among the reſt, there ſhould 
be one Eminently ſo, not caſually pick'd up at a Ta- 
vern or Eating-houſe, nor upon a promiſcuous Meet- 
ing at a Publick Horſe-race, or a formal Salute at 
parting in the Streets, as is too common now a Days; 
but one choſen upon long and mature Deliberation, 
confirm'd hy ſertled Converſe, and with whom (ac- 
cording to that celebrated Proverb) we bare eaten 4 
Buſhol of Salt. 

The Palaces of Noble Men and Princes appear 
guarded with ſplendid Retinues of diligent, obſequious 
Servants, and every Room is crowded with a Throng of 
Viſiters, who careſs the Great Man with all the en- 
dearing Geſtures and Expreſhons that Wit and Breed- 
ing can invent; and it may be thought, I confeſs, at 
firſt Gght, that ſuch are very fortunate, in having ſo 
many Cordial, real Friends at their Command; where- 
as *ris all bare Pegeantry and ſhew : Change the Scene, 
and you may obſerve a far greater number of Flies as 
induſtriouſly buſie in their Kitchens; and as theſe 
would vaniſh, were the Diſhes empty and clean; ſo 
neither would that other ſort of Inſects pay any far- 
ther Reſpect, were nothing to be got by it. 

There are chiefly theſe Requiſites to a true Friend- 
ip, Vertue, as a thing lovely and defirable; Familiar 
Converſation, as pleaſant ; and Advantage, as neceſſary. 
For we muſt firſt chuſe a Friend upon a right Judg- 
ment made of his Excellent Qualities; having choſen 
him, we muſt perceive a pleaſure in his Converſe. and 
upon occaſion he muſt be uſeful to us in our Concerns: 
All which (eſpecially Judgment in our Choice, the 
main Point of all) are inconfiſtent with a numerous 
Acquaintance. 

And firſt of all (to draw-a Parallel in other Mat- 
ters) If *tis no ſmall time required to ſelect a great 
many Perſons together, who can Dance and Sing in 
exact time to the ſame Tane, manage Oars with a like 
U 2 Strength 
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Strength and Vigour, be fit Stewards of our Eſtates, 
or Tutors of our Children; certainly we muſt ac- 
knowledge it much more difficult to meet with a con- 
filerable number of Men qualified to bear the great 
Character of a Friend, all of ſuch an equal Vertue and 
Honour, as only from the pure Obligations of Friend- 
ip, to ftand by us in all the Turns of Fortune. and 
with an undaunted ſteady Mind, comfort and aſſiſt us 
in Adyerfity, as well as rejoyce with us in Proſperity. 
Even a Ship at Sea runs not the risk of ſo many Storms. 
nor any Caſtles, Forts and Havens ſecured with Walls, 
Ramparts and Chains, againſt the Apprehenſion of ſo 
many Dangers ; as there are Misfortunes, a conſtant ap- 
proved Friendfhip mutually undertakes to encounter. 
Whocver without due trial put themſelves upon vs for 
Friends, we examine them as bad Money, and the 
Cheat being diſcovered, are glad if of their own ac- 
cord they withdraw; or if they perſiſt, at leaſt we 
wiſh with great impatience fairly to get rid of them: 
Yet we muſt own, tis a hard and troubleſome Task to 
ſham off a diſagreeable Acquaintance; for as un- 
wholſome Meats which nauſeate the Stomach, can nei- 
ther be retained without hazard of Health, nor yet 
ejected ſincere as they were taken, but wholly diſgui- 
Ted and defiled with other Humours; ſo a miſtaken 
falſe Friend muſt either be ſtill entertained, and re- 
main a meer yexation to us, as well as uncafic to him- 
ſelf, or elſe by a kind of Convulſion be thrown up 
like diſeaſie ſharp Choler, leaving behind the continu- 
al torment of private Grudgings and Hatred; and 
therefore it highly concerns us not to be too raſh in 
faſtning on the next that may accidentally offer, nor 
preſently to affect every one that pretends to be fond 
of our Friendſhip; let the ſearch rather begin on our 
own part, and our choice fix on thoſe who approve 
themſelves really worthy of our reſpect. What is 
Cheap and with eaſe obtained, is below our Notice; 
and we trample under foot Buſhes and Brambles that 
readily catch hold of us, while we diligently clear our 
way to the Vine and Olive; thus Perſons who offici- 
oully ſtick and twiſt themſelves about us, are yore 
rally 
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„ rally ſuch as deſerve our Scora and Contempt, and up- | 
- on a long and ſerious view of all circumſtances we | 
3 ought rather of our own accord to court the kindneſs 


. of thoſe who are of repute in the World, and may 
prove moſt adyantageous to our ſelves; wherefore as | 

0 Z-uris replied (to ſome who blamed the ſlowneſs of his 
4 pencil) that he therefore ſpent a long time in painting, 
8 ; becauſe he deſigned his Work ſhould laſt for a long mw 
. N Eternity; ſo he that would ſecure a laſting Friendſhip- 1 
8. and acquaintance, muſt firſt deliberately judge, and | | 
8, throughly try its worth, before he ſettles it. | 
0 Suppoſe then *cis hard ro make a right Judgment in 1 
J- chooſing many Friends together, it ſcems however not * 
F. unfeaſible to maintain a familiarity with many: Bur | [1 
r even that allo is impoſſible; for Familiarity and Com- 1 
10 verſe are the genuine Products and Enjoy ments of true 1 
- Friendſhip, and the higheſt Pleaſure the beſt Friends 1 
„ | aim at, is a mutual exchange of good Humour; a 

: daily complaiſancy in each others Company, a free 
0 communication of all Thoughts, Deſigns and Coun- 
i ſels, and (as Menelaws ſaid of U) nothing but Death, 
i- which involves all things in one equal Darkneſ;, ought 
et ever to blot out, or diſſolve the amicable Commerce; 
i= now much acquaintance has a clear contrary event, 
n and whereas ſingle Friendſhip by kind Diſcourſes and 
2 good Offices, cements, unites, and condenſes as it 
15 were two Parties, like ſimilar parts of Milk Coagu- 
0 > lated into one firm and uniform Maſs, this on the 
15 bother fide. unties, rends and breaks the bond, di- 
d * ftracts our Inclinations with too much variety; and 'Y 
* the agreeable juſt mixture of Affection, the very Ce- 1 
I ment of true Friends, is wholly loſt in ſo looſe and 7 
d confuſed a Converſation. | 
T Hence alſo the many kind Offices to which we ſtand 
Ee engaged will be ſo unequal, and of ſuch different na- 
is tures, that a conſtant fooliſh diffidence and ſhame» 
Es fac'dneſs muſt needs attend us, as if we were ſtill con- 
at * feious of an Indecency or Offence offered ſome where, in our 
ur management of them: Thus multiplicity of Friends 
Fl renders thoſe very parts of Friendſhip vain and uſe- 
e- less, whence advantage was moſt expected ; neither 
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can we hope it ſhould be otherwiſe, if we confider dif- 
Ferent Perſons are generally acted by as different De- 
figns and Intereſts; Nature hath not beſtowed the 
ſame Inclinations on all, nor are we all born to the 
ſame Fortune; the occaſions of tranſacting Buſineſs, 
like the Wind, may often favour one of our acquain- 
rance while it ſtands croſs to another ; however, ſup- 
poſe by great chance all ſhould agree to crave aſſiſtance 
in the ſame Affair, whether at a Conſult. exerciſe of 
a publick truſt in che Government, canvaſing for Pre- 
ferment, entertaining Gueſts, or the like; yer tis ex- 
ceeding hard to ſatisfie all; but now if they are en- 
gaged in diverſe concerns at the very ſame moment of 
time, and every one ſhould make his particular re- 
queſt to you, one to take a Voyage with him, ano- 
ther to aſſiſt in pleading his Caufe, a third to proſe- 
cate a Criminal, a fourth to help in managing his 
Trade, another to celebrate his Wedding, and ano- 
ther to attend a Funeral (ſo that in all this Acquain- 
tance there appears as great a Confuſion as in that 
City where Sacrifice and the Songs of a Triumph 
were mingled with ſorrow ful Outcries and Lamenta- 
tions ;) I ſay, in this caſe, tis utterly impoſkble to 
anſwer the requeſts of all, to gratifie none is abſurd, 
and ro ſerve only one and diſoblige the reſt, is a thing 
grizyous and intolerably rude, for none of theſe who 
thinks he has a right ro your kindneſs but will high- 
iy reſent the neglect ; if indeed you could perſwade, 


that inadvertency was the caufe of the omifſion, you 


might more eafily hope a Pardon; and to plead for- 
getfulneſs is a fort of excuſe which perhaps might paſs 
without much angering your Friend, but to alledge | 
could not be advocate in your cauſe, being of Counſel 
for another, or I could not viſit you in a Fever, be- 
cauſe I was invited to a Feaſt elſewhere; while tis 
thus confeſt, we neglect one Friend to pay our reſpects 
to another, *tis ſo far from extenuating the offence, 
that it highly aggravates it, and ſuper- adds to all the 

Jealouſies and Diſcontents incident to Rivals. 
But commonly Men overlook theſe and ſuch like in- 
conveniences of a numerous acquaintance, and _ 
only 
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only a Proſpect of its advantages, not in the leaſt re- 
flecting, Whoever Imploys many Aflftants in his Af-- 
fairs, muſt in gratitude repay his Service to as many 
when they need it and as Briarew, who with his hun- 
dred Hands was daily obliged for his bare Subſiſtance to 
feed fifty Stomachs. could thrive no better than our 
ſelves, who ſupply a fingle one with two Hands, ſo a 
Man of many Friends can't boaſt any other Privilege 
but that of being a Slave to many, and of ſharing in 
all the Buſineſſes, Cares and Diſquiets that may befal 
them; neither can Euripides relieve him by adviſing, 
(That the love of Friends oughr not to take deep root 
in the Soul, that its bounds may be eafily relaxt or 
faſtned ar pleaſure, and that we ſhould manage it a8 
we ſteer a Ship, racking about upon all occations (as 
the Gale of Intereſt happens to blow) for ſuch poſiti- 
ons are ſo baſe as not to be named in friendſhip. 
Among perſons at enmity, this Counſel is ufctul and 
proper; Heats and Animoſities ought to be moderate, 
and never reach the inmoſt receſſes of the Soul: Ha- 
tred, Anger, Complaints and Jealouſies, may with 
good reaſon be readily appeaſed and forgotten; but here 
the caſe is far otherwiſe ; among Friends, all Coldneſs 
and Ineonftancy are crimes unpardonable, and no cir- 
cumſtances of Life whatever muſt untie the knot; 
whereupon *tis far more advifable (as Pythagoras di- 
rects) not to ſhake Hands with too many, nor with a 
Popular kind of ea ſineſs, court and embrace every ac- 
quaintance that occurs, fince much to the overballance 
of its benefits, it carries with it on the revenſe a thou- 
fand miſchiefs, among which (as was before hinted) 
to bear part of the ſame cares, to be affected with the 
fame ſorrows, and to be embroil'd in the ſame Entcr- 
prizes and Dangers with any great number of Fricnds, 
will be a ſort of Life hardly tolerable even to the moſt 
ingenuous and generous tempers. 

What Chilon the Wiſe Man remarkt to one, whe 
ſaid he had no Enemies, namely, That he ſeemed ra- 
ther to have no Friends, has a great deal of truth ; 
for enmities always keep pace, and are interwoven 
with Friendſhips, and 'tis impoſſible any ſhould be 
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Friends, that reſent not mutually the affronts and in- 
juries offered unto either, and that do not hate alike, 
and in common: They alſo, who are Enemies to your 
ſelf, will preſently ſuſpect and hate your Friend, even 
for that very reaſon, becauſe he is your Friend; nay, 
your other Friends too, will often envy, calumniate 
and undermine him; ſo that even amongſt the many 
Friends you boaſt of, every one is Rival to the other, 
and there is none but will take it ill, and at length 
prove your Enemy, if he cannot Engroſs the whole of 
your kindneſs; wherefore what the Oracle foretold 
Tim:fizs concerning his planting a Colony, that an 
Iiive of Bees ſhould be chang'd into a Neſt of Waſps, 
may not impertinently be apply'd to thoſe, who being 
ambitious of a multitude of Friends. by their folly 
and raſhneſs create to themſelves on all hands a vexati- 
vus ſwarm of Enemies. 

Beſides, we ſhonld do well to confider the kindeſt 
affections of Friends ſeldom compenſate for the miſ- 
fortunes that befal us from the malice of Enemies. 
Tis well known how Alexander treated the Familiars of 
Philotas and Parmenio; Diouyſim, thoſe of Dion; Nero, 
thoſe of Plautw ; and Til , thoſe of Sejanw ; all fhar- 
ed the ſame hard Fate of being Rackt to death for the 
ſake of their Principles. For as the Gold and Riches 
Eres Daughter was adorned with, could not ſecure 
the good Old Father from being conſumed in her 
flames, endeavouring too officiouily to reſcue her; fo 
not a few partake of the calamities and ruin of their 
Friends, hefore they. have reapt the leaſt advantage 
from their proſperity ; a misfortune to which Philoſo- 
phers and the beſt natur'd Men are moſt liable; and 
was the cale of Theſiws. who for the ſake of his dear 
Pirithous, ſnar'd his puniſhment, and was bound with 
him in the ſame Eternal Chains: Thus in the Plague 
of Athens (ſays Tbucydides) the moſt brave, generous 
and virtuous Citizens, while without regard to their 
qwu Safety, they viſited their Sick, frequently expired 
in the Boſom of their Friends, as with one common 
breath. Such accidents as theſe ought to admonith us, 
not to be too prodigal of our Virtue, nor me. 
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rately to proſtitute our perfections to the enjoyment 
of every little thing that pretends to be our humble 
admirer; rather let us referve them for the worthy, 
for ſuch who in all points come up to our cwn Cha- 
racter, and can love at the ſame rate with our ſelves, 
And truly, this alone renders it moſt unlikely, ma- 
ny Men ſhould remain Friends, that real Friendſhip 
has always its origine from likeneſs; for we may ob- 
ſerve, even Brute and inanimate Beings affect their 
like, very readily mixing and uniting with things of 
their own Nature ; while with great reluctancy and a 
kind of indignation they ſhrink from, and avoid what- 
ever differs from themſelves, and the force of Art can 
ſcarce oblige them to the loathed Embraces : By what 
motive then can we imagine any League of Amity can 
be kept Inviolable amidſt a multitude, where manners 
admit of fo much variety, where delires and humours 
will be perpetually jarring. where the ſeveral courſes of 
life muſt needs be almoſt as unlike as Conſtitutions and 
Faces? A Muſical concord often conſiſts of contrary 
ſounds, and a due compoſirion of flat and ſharp Nores 
makes a delightful Tune; but as for Friendſhip, that's 
a ſort of Harmony all of a piece, admits not the leaſt 
Inequality, Unlikeneſs, or diſcords of parts, where 
all Diſcourſes, Opinions, Inclinations and Deſigns ſerve 
one common Intereſt, as if ſeveral Bodies were acted: 
and inform'd by the ſame Soul: Now, is there any 
Perſon living of that induſtrious, pliant, and univer- 
{al humour, who can take the Pains exactly to imitate 
all Shapes, and will not rather deride the advice of 
T b-ogenes as abſurd and impoſſible, namely, to learn 
the Craft ofthe Pourcuttle, which in all proſpects puts 
on the hue of every Stone it ſticks to; however the 
changes of this Fiſh are only Superficial, and the Co- 
lours are only variouſly reflected from its Skin by 
which neighbouring Bodies are reſembled ; whereas the 
reſemblance betwixt Friends muſt be far more then 
Skin-deep, muſt be ſubſtantial, and paſs through 
all Dimenſions, ſuch as may be trac'd in every Acti- 
on of their Lives, in all their Affections, Diſpoſi- 
tions, Words and Purpoſes, even to their moſt retir'd 
Us thoughts 
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thoughts; a piece of Imitation beyond all the ordina- 
ry power and cunning of Protew himſelf to perform, 
and whoeyer undertakes it, muſt by a miraculous kind 
of Legerdemain upon every emergent occaſion change 
throughout, and often in one inſtant ſtart up a Perſon 
perfectly diſtin from himſelf; muſt be learned and 
bookiſh among the Learned, Horſe- race, Fence, Dance 
aud Wreſtle with Perſons addicted to ſuch Sports, 
drudge chearfully after a Pack of Hounds with Gentle- 
men that love Hunting, Drink, Swear and Rant with 
Debauchees ; and then all on a ſudden prove Grave, So- 
ber and Wiſe with States-men ; in fine, muſt have no 
proper Principles of Actions and Humours of his own, 
but thoſe of the preſent Company he converſes with. 
Thus as the firſt Matter of the Philoſophers is origi- 
nally rude and uninform'd, yet being the Subject of 
all natural Changes, becomes either Fire, or Water, 
Air, on Earth, and the like, as the particular Form 
determines it; ſo a Perſon that affects a numerous 
Friend ſhip, muſt poſſeſs a mind full of Folds and Wind- 
ings, ſuch as may eaſily be transformed into infinite 
ſorts of Figures, as if the Inclinations of all Mankind, 
were tranſcribed in one; but real Friendſhip requires 
a ſedate, ftable and unalterable Temper, ſo that 'tis a 
rare Thing, and next a Miracle, to find a conſtant and 
a ſure Friend, 
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THIS is the Oration of Fortune, aſſerting and chal- 
lenging Alexander to be the Maſter-picce of her 

long continu'd Favours. In Contradiction to which 
it behoves us to ſaygiomeching on the behalf * 
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phy, or rather in the Defence of Alexander himſelf ; 
who cannot chuſe but ſpurn away the very Thoughts 
of having receiv'd his Empire at the Hands of fortune; 
while Fame and Grandeur being the Purchaſe of La- 
bour and Indefatigable Induſtry, were ſo dearly bought 
with the Price of his loſt Blood, and many Wounds. 
Of whom it is ſaid, 


Full many a bloody Day 
In toilſom Fight be ſpent ; 
And many a wahteful Night 
In Battle's Management. 


And all this in oppoſition to Armies almoſt Irreſiſtible, 
numberleſs Nations, Rivers before impaſſable, and 
Rocks impenetrable; Chuſing however for his Chiefeſt 
Guides and Counſellors, Prudence, Endurance, Forti- 
tude and Steadineſs of Mind. And now, methinks, I 
hear him ſpeaking thus to Fortune, ſignalizing her ſelf 
with his Succeſſes: < Envy not my Vertue, nor goe 
about to detract from my Honour. Darius was a 
* Fabrick of thy own rearing, who of a Seryant, and 
the Kings Harbinger, was by thee advanced to be 
Monarch of all Perffa. The ſame was Sardanapalus 
who from a Comber of Purple Wool, was rais'd by 
thee to wear the Royal Diadem. But I, ſubduing 
as I marched, from Arbela forced my Paſſage even to 
Suſa it ſelf. cilicia open'd me a broad Way into 
Egypt; into Cilicia, Granicus : O'er which I paſſed 
without reſiſtance, after I had firſt trampled under 
foot the flain Carcaſes of Mitbridates and Spithridates, 
Pamper up thy ſelf, and boaſt thy Kings, that never 
felt a Wound, nor ever {aw a Finger bleed; for they 
were Fortunate, 'tis true, thy 0cb:, and thy Artax- 
erxes; who were no ſooner born, but they were by 
thee eſtabliſhed in the Throne of cyrus. But my 
Body carries many Marks of Fortunes Unkindnets, 
who rather fought againſt me as an Enemy, than 
aſſiſted me as her Friend. Firſt, among the Hyrians, 
I was wounded in the Head with a Stone, and re- 
ceived a Blow in the Neck with an Iron Mace. 
Then, near to Granicus, my Head was a ſecond time 
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* gaſhed with a Barbarian Scimitar ; at Iſs, run thro” 
© the Thigh with a Sword: At Gaza I was ſhot in the 
© Heel with a Dart ; and not long after, falling heayy 
from my Saddle, forced my Shoulder out of Joint, 
Among the Maracadarte my Shinbone was ſplit with 
an Arrow, The reſt, the Wounds I received in An- 
dia will declare, and the ſtrenuous Acts of daring 
Courage; in which while I was {till Headmoſt, I 
was ſhot thorow the Shoulder with another Arrow. 
Encountring the Gandride, my Thigh was wounded ; 
and one of the Mall; drew his Bow with that force, 
that the well-diredted Arrow made way thorow my 
Iron Arms to lodge it ſelf in my Breaſt ; beſides the 
Blow in my Neck. at what time the Scaling Ladders 
brake that were ſer to the Walls, and Fortune left 
me alone, to gratifie with the Fall of ſo great a Per- 
ſon, not a Renowned or Illuſtrious Enemy, but Ig- 
noble and Worthleſs Barbarians. So that had not 
Ftolemy covered me with his Shield, and Limncus, af- 
ter he had received a thouſand Wounds directed at 
my Body, fallen Dead before me; or if the Macedo- 
nians, breathing nothing but Courage e, and their 
Princes Reſcue, had not opened a timely Breach, 
that Barbarous and Nameteſs Village might have 
proved Alexander's Tomb. 
© Take the whole Expedition together, and whar 
was is but a patient endarance of Cold Winters, and 
parching Droughts ; Depths of Rivers trampled over, 
Rocks inacceſſible to the Winged Fowl ſurmounted, 
Amazing Sights of ſtrange Wild Beaſts, Savage Dizt, 
and laſtly, Reyolts and Treafons of far-controulling 
Potentares. As to what before the Expedition befcl 
me, *ris well known, that all Greece lay gaſping and 
panting under the fatal Effects of the Philippic Wars. 
But then the Athenians rathng themſelves, after o 
deſperate a Fall, upon rheir Feet again, ſhook from 
their Arms the duſt of Cheronea; with them alto 
joyned the Thebans, reaching forth theie helping 
Hands. The Treacherous Macedonians, ſtudying no- 
thing but Revenge, caſt their Eyes upon the Sons of 
Eropus : The Myrians brake out into an open Wc, 
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and the Scythians advanced their Heads, to ſee their 
Neighbours meditating new Revolutions. While the 
Perjian Gold liberally ſcattered among the Popular 


8 
Leaders of every City, put all Peloponneſits into 


Motion. 

King Philip's Treaſuries were at that time empty, be- 
fides that he was then in Debt, as on ſicritus relates, 
Two hundred Talents. In the midſt of ſo much prei- 
ſing Want, and ſuch menacing Troubles a Youth, 
but new paſt the Age of Childhood, durft aſpire to 
the Conqueſt of Babylon and Suſa, or rather project in 
his Thoughts Supreme Dominion over all Mankind; 
and all this, truſt ing only to the Strength of Thirty 
thouſand Foot, and Four thouſand Horſe: For to 
many they were, by the Account which Ariſtolulus gives; 
by the Relation of King Ptolemy, Five thouſand Horſe: 
From both which Anarimenes varying, muſters up the 
Foot to Three and forty thouſand, and the Horſe to 
Five thouſand five Hundred, Now the Glorious, and 
Magnificent Sum which Fortune had raiſed up to ſup- 
ply the Neceſſities of ſo great an Expedition, was no 
more than Thirty Talents, according to Ar firbulus ; 
or, as Douris records it, only Thirty Days Proviſion. 
Von'l ſay therefore, That Alexander was too raſh and 
daringly inconfiderate, with ſuch a ſlender Support to 
ruſh upon ſo vaſt an Oppoſition, By no means; for 
who was ever better fitted than he for Splendid Enter- 
prizes, with all the choiceſt and moſt excelling Precepts 
of Magnanimity. Conſideration, Wiſdom and vertu- 
ous Fortitude; with which a Princely and Philoſophi- 
cal Education largely ſupplied him in order to his Ex- 
podition? So that we may properly affirm, That he 
invaded Perſia with greater Aſſiſtance from Arxiſtotle, 
than his Father Philip, As for thoſe who write. how 
Alerander was wont to ſay. That the Iliads and Odyſſes 
bad always follow:d him in his Wars, in honour to Homer, 
I believe 'em. Nevertheleſs. if any one affirm, That 
the Niads and 9dyſſes were admitted of his Train meerly 
as the Recreation of his wearied Thoughts, or Paſtime 
of his leiſure Hours; but that Philoſophical Learning, 
and Commentaries concerning Contempt of Fear, For 
tirude, 
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titude, Temperance and Nobleneſs of Spirit, were the 
real Cabinet Proviſion which he carried along for his 
Perſonal uſe, and made more reckoning of the one than 
the other: We contemn their Aſſertion. For he was 
not a Perſon that ever wrote concerning Arguments or 
Syllogiſms ; none of thoſe who, like the Peripatetcihs, 
obſerved his Walks in the Lyceum, or held Diſputes in 
the Academy: For thus they circumſcribe Philoſophy, 
who believe it to conſiſt in Diſcourſing, not in Action, 
And yet we find, that neither Pytbagoras or Socrates, 
Arcb-filaus or Carneades, were ever celebrated for their 
Writings, though the moſt approved and eſteemed 
among all the Philoſophers. Yet no ſuch buſie Wars 
as theſe employed their Time in civilizing wild and 
barbarous Kings, in building Grectan Cities among rude 
and unpoliſhed Nations, nor in ſettling Government 
and Peace among People that liv'd without Humanity 
or Controul of Law. They only lived at eaſe, and in 
the midſt of all their leiſure, ſurrendred the Buſineſs 
and Trouble of Writing to the more Contentious So— 
phiſters. Whence came it to paſs, that they were be- 
leived to be Philoſophers ? Whether from their Sayings, 
from the Lives they led, or the Precepts which they 
taught ? Upon theſe Grounds let us take a Proſpect of 
Alexander, and we ſhall ſoon find him, by what he ſaid, 
by what he acted, and by his Regal Diſcipline, to be a 
great Philoſopher. 

And firſt, if you pleaſe, confider that which ſecms 
the fartheſt diſtant of all from the common received 
Opinion, the Difference between the Diſciples of 4!cz- 
ander, and the Pupils of Plato and Socrates, The latter 
inſtructed Perſons ingenious, ſuch as ſpealc the ſame 
Speech, well underſtanding, if nothing elſe, the Grecian 
Language. Nor did their Precepts prevail with many 
neither: for that Critias, Alcibiades and Clitopbon, re- 
jecting their Doctrine, as a Bridle between their Tecth, 
follow'd the Conduct of their own Inclinations. 

On the other fide, take a view of Alexander's Diſci- 
pline, and you ſhall ſee how he taught the Hyrcantans 
the Conveniency of Wedlock, introduced Husbandry 
among the Aracoſians, perſwaded the Sogdians to racers 
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and cheriſh, not to kill their Aged Parents; the Peri- 
ans to reverence and honour, not to marry their Mo- 

thers. Moſt admirable Philoſophy! which induced 
the Indians to worſhip the Grecian Deities, and wrought 
upon the Scythians to bury their deceaſed Parents; not 
to feed upon their Carcaſes. We admire the Power of 
Carneades's Eloquence, for enforcing the Cartkaginian 
Clitomachus, called Ajaruba! before, to embrace the Gre- 
cian Cuſtoms. No leis we wonder at the prevailing 
Reaſon of Zeno, by whom the Babylonian Diogenes was 
charmed into the love of Philoſophy. Yet no ſooner 
had Alexander ſubdued the Perſians, but Homer became 
an Author in high eſteem, and the Perfian, Suſt an and 
Gedrofian Yourh in publick ſang the Tragedies of Euri- 
pides and Sophocles. Among the Athenians, Socrates, in- 
troducing Foreign Deities, at the Proſecution of his 
Accuſers, was condemned to Death. But Aterander 
engaged both Bafria and Caucaſus to worſhip the Gre= 
can Gods, which they had never known before. Laſtly, 
Plato, though he never propoſed but one ſingle Form of 
a Commonwealth, could never perſwade any People to 
make uſe of it, by reaſon of the Auſterity of his Go- 
yernment: But Alexander, building above ſeventy Ci- 
ties among the Barbarous Nations. and as it were ſow- 
ing the Grecian Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions all over Aſa, 
quite weaned them from. their former wild and ſavage 
manner of Living. The Laws of Plato here and there 
a ſingle Perſon may perad venture Study; but Myriads 
of People have made, and ſtill! make uſe of Alexander's ; 
more happy they, becoming thus, whom Alcrandey van- 
quiſhed, than they who fled his Conqueſts. Of thoſe 
there were none bur ſuch as continu'd in their ancient 
ſtare of Miſery : Theſe the Victor compell'd to better 
Fortune. True therefore was that Expreſſion of The- 
miſtocles; when a Fugitive from his Native Country, 
Darius entertain'd him with ſumptuous Preſents, and- 
allign'd him three Stipend iary Cities to ſupply his Ta- 
ble, one with Bread, a ſecond with Wine, a third with 
all manner of coſtly Viands; 4b! ung Men, ſaid he, 
bad we not bin loſt, we bad utterly perifb:d. Which may 
however be more juſtly averr'd of thoſe whom Alexan- 
der 
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der ſubdued, Had they not been vanquiſhd, they bad newer 
been civilized. #gypt had not vaunted her Alexandria, 
nor Meſopotamia her Seleucia: Sog1ia had not gloried in 
her Propthaſia, nor the Indians boaſted their Bucephalta, or 
Caucaſus its neighbouring Grecian City; which holding 
the Reins of Imperial Awe. Barbarity periſhed by de. 
grees, and Cuſtom changed the worſe into better, 

If then Philoſophers aſſume to themſelves their 
higheſt Applauſe, for cultivating the moſt fierce and 
rugged Conditions of Men; certainly 4lezander is to 
be acknowledged the chicfeſt of Philoſophers, who 
chang'd the wild and brutiſh Cuſtoms of ſo many va- 
rious Nations, reducing them to Order and Govern- 
ment, 

'Tis true. indeed. That ſo much admired Commor- 
wealth of Z n, firſt Author of the stoic Sect, aims fing 
ly at this, That neither in Cities, nor in private Hoyle + 
we ſhould live under Laws diſtinct one from another, 
but that we ſhould look upon all Men in general to be 
our Fellow Countrymen and Citizens, obferving orc 
manner of Living, one kind of Order, like a Floch 
feeding together with equal Right in one common 
Paſture. This Zeno wrote, fancying to himſelf, as in a 
Dream. a certain Scheme of Civil Order, and the 1- 
mage of a Philoſophical Common-wealth, But Alen 
ander made good his Words by his Deeds: For, as Ar. 
ftatle ſagely adviſed him, he did not rule the Grαν 


| like a moderate Prince, and inſult over the Barbarians 


like an abſolute Tyrant; neither like one that took: 
particular Care of the firſt. as his Frinds and Do- 
meſticks; bur ſcorning the latter, as meer Brutes and 
Vegetables, did he fill his Empire with Fugitive In- 
cendiaries, and perfidious Tumults. But believing him- 
ſelf ſent from Heaven as the Common Moderator and 
Arbiter of all Nations, and ſubduing thoſe by Force 
whom he could not aſſociate to himſelf by fair Offers, 
he laboured thus, that he might bring all Regions far 
and near, under the ſame Dominion. And then, as 
in a Feſtival Goblet, mixing Converſations, Manners, 
Cuſtoms, Wedlock, all together, he ordained, That 


every one ſhould take the whole Habitable World oe 
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his Country, of which his Camp and Army ſhould be 
the Chief Metropolis and Gariſon; that his Friends 
and Kindred Mould be the Good and Vertuous, and 
that the Vicious only ſhould be accounted Foreigners, 
Nor would he that the Greeks ſhould be diſtinguiſh'd 
trom the Barbarians by their long Garments, by their 
Targets, their Scimitars, or Turbans; but that the 
Grecians ſhould be known by their Virtue and Courage, 
and the Barbarians by their Vices and their Cowardice; 
However. that their Habit, their Diet, their Marriage, 
and Cuſtom of Converſe Mould be every where the 
tame, engaged and blended together by the Ties of 
Blood, and pledges of Of-ſpring. 

Therefore it was that Demaratus the Corinthian, an ac- 
quaintance and friend of Philip, when he beheld Alor- 
ander in Siu, burſting into Tears of more than ord i- 
nary Joy, bewailed the deceaſed Greebs, who, as he ſaid, 
had been bereaved of the greateſt blefling on Earth, 
for that they had not ſeen Alexander fitting upon the 
Throne of Darius. Though moſt aſſuredly for my 
part, I do not envy the Beholders their gay ſhew, 
which was only a thing of change and happineſs of 
the more Ordinary Kings. But I would gladly have 
been a Spectator of thoſe Majeſtick and Sacred Nupti- 
als, when after he had betrothed together a hundred 
Perſian Brides, and a hundred Macedonian Bridegrooms, 
he placed them all at one common Table within the 
Compaſs of one Pavilion. Embroidered with Gold, 
as being all of the ſame Family; then Crown'd with 
a Nuptial Garland, and firſt beginning to Sing an 
Epitbalamium in honour of the Conjunction between 
two of the Greateſt and moſt Potent Nations in the 
World, of only one the Bridegroom, of all rhe Brideman, 
Father and Moderator, he cauſed the ſeveral Couples 
to be ſeverally Married. Had I bur beheld this fight, 
ecſtaſied with pleaſure, I ſhould have then cried out, 
Barbarous and Stupid Xerxes, how vain was all thy 
Toil to cover the Helleſpont with a floating Bridge! 


Thus rather Wile and Prudent Princes to Europe, Aſia 


joyn. They joyn and faſten Nations together, not 
vith Boards or Planks, or Surging Brigandines, mw 
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with Inanimate and Inſenſible Bonds, but by the Ties 
of Legitimate Love, Chaſte Nuptials, and the infall;- 
ble Gage of Progeny. But then, when he conſidered 
the Faſtern Garments, Alexander preferr'd the Perfiar, 
before the Median Habit, though much the meaner 
and more frugal Garb; and therefore rejecting the 
Gaudy and Scenical Ornament of Barbarian Gallantry, 
fuch as were the Tiara and Candys (for Regal Attire for 
the Head) together with the Upper Breeches, he or- 
der'd a Mixture of the Macedonian and Perſian Modes to 
be obſerv'd in all the Garments which he wore. ac- 
cording to the report of Eratofthenes, As a Philoſopher, 
contenting himſelf with Mediocrity; but as the common 
Chieftain of both, and as a mild and affable Princz, 
willing to gain the Affection of the vanquiſh'd by the 
eſteem which he ſhew'd to the Mode of the Country; 
that ſo they might continue the more ſtedfaſt and loyal 
to the Macedomans, not hating them as their Enemies. 
but loving them as their Native Princes and Rulers, 
A behaviour contrary to that of Perſons inſipid and 
puft up with Proſperity. who Wedded to their own 
Humours, admire the ſingle colour'd Robe, but can- 
not endure the Tunic interwoven with Purple: Or elle, 
are well pleas'd with the latter, and hate the former. 
Like young Children, in love with the Mode in which, 
as another Nurſe, their Country Cuſtom firſt appa- 
relled em. And yet we ſee. that they who hunt Wild 
Beaſts, Cloath themſelves with their Hairy Skins; and 
Fowlers make uſe of Feather'd Jerkins; nor are others 
leſs wary how they ſhew themfelves to wild Bulls in 
Purple, or to Elephants in white; in regard thoſe Crea- 
tures are provok'd and inrag'd at the fight of thoſe Co- 
Tours. If then this Potent Monarch, deſigning to Re- 
claim and Civilize Stubborn and Warlike Nations, took 
the ſame Courſe, as others with Wild Beaſts, to ſoften 
and allay their inbred fury, and at length brought em 
to be tame and tractable by making uſe of their Fam!- 
liar Habits, and ſubmitting to their cuſtomary coutſe 
of Life, thereby removing Animoſity from their Breaſts, 
and ſowre looks from their Countenances ; ſhall we 
blame his management ; or rather, muſt we not ad 
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his Wiſdom? As he, who by ſo flight a change of 
Apparel ruPd all Aſia, Subduing their Bodies with his 
Arms, and vanquiſhing their Minds with his Habit? 
Tis a ſtrange thing; we applaud Socratic Ariſtippus, for 
that being ſometimes clad in a poor Thred-bare Cloak, 
ſometimesin a Milcſian Robe, he kept a Decency in both, 
But they cenſure Alexander, becauſe he gave an equal 
reſpect to the Garb and Mode of thoſe whom he had 
vanquiſh'd, as to that of the Native Country; not 
conſidering that he was laying the foundation of vaſt 
Atchievements. It was not his deſign to ranſac Aſia like 
a Robber, or to deſpoil and ruin it, as expos'd to the 
Prey and Rapin of unexpected Proſperity ; as lately 
Hannibal pillag'd Taly, and before him the Treres ra- 
vag'd nia and the Scythians haraſs'd Media; but to 
ſubdue all the Kingdoms of the Earth under one form 
of Government, and to make one Nation of all Man- 
kind. So that if the ſame Deity, which hither ſent 
the Soul of Alexander, had not too ſoon recall'd it, 1 
queſtion whether one Law had not over-look'd all rhe 
World, and one Form of Juſtice might not have been 
as it were the common Light of one Univerſal Go- 
vernment, while now that Part of the Earth remains 
without a Sun, which Alexander never ſaw. 

Thus in the firit place, the very Scope and Aim of 
Alexander's Expedition ſpeaks him a Philoſopher, as one 
that ſought not for himſelf Luxurious Splendor, or 
graſp'd at Hideous Riches, but to eſtabliſh Concord, 
Peace and Mutual Community among all Men. 

Next let us conſider his Sayings, ſeeing that the 
Souls of other Kings and Potentates detect their Con- 
ditions and Inclinations by their Exprefions. Antigo- 
aus the Aged, having heard a certain Poet fing before 
him a ſhort Treatiſe concerning Juſtice, Thou art a Fool, 
ſaid he, to mention Juſtice to me, when thou ſecſt me thun- 
dering down tbe Cities belonging to other People about their 
Ears. Dionyſiut the Tyrant was wont to ſay, That chil- 
dren were to be cheated with Dice, but Men with Oaths. 


Upon the Monument of Sardanapalus this Inſcription 
is to be ſeen, 


Htat 
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What Wrong and Luxury did once dewour, 
That ſtill J have ;, I only wiſh for more. 


What now can a Man ſay of theſe Apophthegmn- 
but that the firſt denotes In juſtice, and immoderate de- 
ſire of Soveraignty ; the next Impiety, and the third 
Exceſſive love of Pleaſure ? But as for the Sayings of 
Alexander, ſet aſide his Diadem, his claim'd defcent 
from Ammon, and the Nobility of his Macedonian Ex- 
traction, you would believe them to have been the 
Sayings of Herates, Plato or Py:hagoras, For we omi 
the ſwelling Hyperboles of Flattery, which Pocts have 
inſcrib'd under his Images and Statues, ſtudying rather 
to extol the Power of Alexander, than his Moderation 
and Temperance, As for Example, 


Then in his Ehining Arms to Heavn he let, 
And viewing Jove, the Thunde rer tEus b. fake ; 
Tate thou Olympus, 7 the Earth will take, 


And that other, 


This is Alexander the Son of Jupiter. 


But theſe, as I ſaid, were only the flaſhes of Poetic 
Adulation, magnifying his good ſucceſs. Let us there- 
fore come to ſuch Sentences as were really utter'd by 
Alexander himſelf, beginning firſt with the early Blot- 
ſoms of his Childhood, 

»Tis well known that for ſwiſtneſs in running he ex- 
ceeded all that were of his years; for which Reaſon, 
ſome of his moſt Familiar play-fellows perſwading hig 
to ſhew himſelf at the olympic Game, he ask'd them, 
Whzthor there wore any Kings to contend with bim? Who 
replying, Not any. The Contſt then, ſaid he, 2s unequal 
and unjut ; whore Kings get no Honour by ov-rcoming Private 
Perſons ; but Private Perſons ſhall be Eterniz'd, if Viforious 
over Kings. | 

His Father, King Philip, being run through the 
Thigh in a Battle againſt the Triballr, and though he 
eſcaped the Danger, not a little troubled-at the Defor- 
mity of his Limping, Be of good cheer, Fat her, {aid he, 
and ſhew your ſelf in Public, t bat your Gate may brep your 
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Are not theſe the Products of a Mind truly Philo- 
ſophical, and by an inſpir'd Inclination to the Beauties 
of the Mind. already contemning the Disfigurings of 
the Body? Nor can we otherwite believe, but that he 
himſelf glory'd in his own Wounds, which every Time 
he beheld 'em, call'd to his Remembrance the Nation 
and the Victory, what Cities he had taken, what 
Kings had render'd themſelves, never ſtriving to con- 
ceal or cover thoſe indelible Characters and Scars of 
Honour, which he always carried about him, as the 
engraven Teſtimonies of his Vertue and Fortitude. 
Then again, if any Diſpute aroſe, or Judgment were 
to be given upon any of Hmer's Verſes, either in the 
Schools or at Meals, this that follows he always pre- 
ferred above the rc{t. 


Both a good King, and far renown'd in Nur. 


Belicving that the Praiſe which another by Prece- 
dency of Time, had anticipated. was to be a Law al- 
ſo to himſelf; as if Homer in the ſame Verſe had ex- 
tolled the Fortitude of Agamemnon, and propheſied of 
his. Croſſing thercfore the Heller he viewed the 
City of Troy, revolving in his Mind the Heroick Acts 
of Antiquity, At what Time one of the Chief Citi- 
zens proffer ing to preſent him with Tons Harp, if he 
pleaſed to accept it, 7 necd it not, ſaid he, for I bave that 
with which Achilles pleajed bimſelf already, 

When be the mighty Deeds of Heroes ſung, 
Whoſe Fame fo loudly o'r the World bas rung. 


As for Paris, his ſoft and effeminate Harmony was 
devoted only to the Pleaſures of Amorous Courtſhip, 
But 'tis Part of a true Philoſophers Soul, to love Wiſ- 


| dom, and chiefly to admire Wiſe Men. This was 4- 


[exander's Praiſe beyond all other Princes; whoſe high 


| Eſtcem for his Maſter Ariſtotle we have already men- 


tion d. No leſs Honour did he give to Anararchus the 
Muſician, whom he favour'd as one of his choiceſt 


| Friends, To Pyrrbon, the firſt Time he ſaw him, he 


gave a Thouſand Crowns in Gold. To X-nocrates, the 


Companion of Plato, he ſent an Honorary Preſent of - 


Two Hundred Talents. Laſtly, It is recorded by ſe. 
vera! 


i 
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veral, that he made Oneficratus the Diſciple of Diogenes 
the Cynich, Chief of the Provincial Preſidents. But 
when he came to diſcourſe with Diogenes himſelf at co- 
rinth, he was ſtruck in ſuch a manner with Wonder 
and Aſtoniſhment at the Courſe of Life and ſenten- 
tious Learning of the Perſon, that frequently calling 
him to Mind, he was wont to ſay, Had I not been Alex- 
ander, I would haue been Diogenes. That is, I would 
have devoted my ſelf to the Study of Words, had I 
not been a Philoſopher in Deeds. He did not ſay, 
Had 1 not been a King, I would have been Diogenes; 
nor had I not been Opulent, an Argeades. For he did 
not prefer Fortune before Wiſdom ; nor the Purple 
Robe or Regal Diadem before the Beggar's Wallet and 
Thread-bare Mantle ; bnt he ſaid, Had 7 not been Alex- 
ander, I would have been Diogenes. That is, Had I not 
deſign'd to intermix Barbarians and Grechs, and as I 
march'd forward, to Civilize the Earth; and had ! 
not propoſed to ſearch the Limits of Sca and Land, 
and ſo extending Macedon to the Land-bounding Ocean, 
to have ſown Greece in every Region all along, and to 
have diffus'd Juſtice and Peace over all Nations, I 
would not have ſat yawning upon the Throne of Sloth- 
ful and Voluptuous Power, but would have labour'd 
to imitate the Frugality of Diogenes. But now pardon 
us, Diagenes: We follow the Example of Hercules, we 
emulate Perſeus, and tread in the Footſteps of Bacchus, 
our Divine Anceſtor and Founder of our Race, once 
more we purpoſe to ſettle the Victorious Greets in li- 
dia, and once more put thoſe Savage Multitudes be— 
yond Caucaſus in Mind of their antient Bacchana/:ar 
Revels. There, by Report, live certain People pro- 
feſſing a more rigid and auſtere Philoſophy, and more 
frugal than Diogenes, as going altogether naked, Pious 
Men, govern'd by their own Conſtitutions, and devo- 
ted wholly to God; they have no Occaſion for Scrip 
or Wallet, for they never lay up Proviſion, having al- 
ways freſh and new gather'd from the Earth. The 
Rivers afford *em Drink, and at Night they reſt up-! 
the Graſs, and Leaves that fall from the Trees. By 


eur means mall they know Diogenes, and Diogen's 
them 
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them: But it behoves us firſt as it were to make a 
new Coin, and to ſtamp a new Face of Grecian Civili- 
ty upon the Barbarian Metal. 

Tell me now; Such Generous Acts of Alexander as 
theſe, can they be thought to ſpeak the Spontaneous 
Favours of Fortune. only an impetuous Torrent of Suc- 
ceſs and Strength of Hand? Do they not rather demon- 
ſtrate much of Fortitude and Juſtice, much of Mildneſs 
and Temperance, acting all Things with Decorum and 
Conſideration, with a ſober and intelligent Conduct? 
Not that I (believe me) go about to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ſeveral Acts of Alexandcy, and to aſcribe this 
to Fortitude, that to Humanity, another to Tempe- 
rance; but taking the whole Act to be an Act of all 
the Vertues mixed together. Conformable to that 
Stoical Sentence, That what a Wiſe Man dos, be acts by the 
Impulſe of all the Vertues taget ber. Only one particular Vertue 
ſeems to bead every Action, and calling the reſt to her 4ffi- 
Nance drives on to the end proposd. Therefore we may 
behold in Alexander a Warlike Humanity; a meek For- 
titude, a Liberality poiſed with good Husbandry; An- 
ger eaſily appeaſed, chaſte Amours ; a buſy Relaxation 
of Mind, and Labour not wanting Recreation : who 
ever like him mixed Feſtivals with Combats, Revels 
and Jollity with Expeditions, with Sieges and difficult 
Attempts, Nuptials and Bacchanals? To thoſe that 
offended againſt the Law, who more ſevere? To the 
unfortunate, who more pitiful? To thoſe that made 
Reſiſtance, who more terrible? To his Priſoners, who 
more merciful ? Which gives me an Occaſion to inſert 
here the Saying of Porus. For he being brought a 
Captive before Alexander, and by him demanded, how 
he expected to be treated? King-libe, ſaid he, O Alex- 
ander : And being further asked, Whether he deſired 
no more? he replyed, Nothing: For all Things are 
comprehended in that Word King-like., And for my 
Parr, I know not how to give a greater Applauſe to 
the Actions of Alexander, than by adding the Word 
Fb:loſopbically , for in that Word all other Things are 
included, Being raviſhed with the Beauty of Roxana, 
the Siſter of 0xyartbes, dancing among the Captive * 
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dies, he nc'er aſſailed her with injurious Luſt, but 


married her, Philoſophically, Beholding Carius ſtuck to 


the Heart with ſeveral Arrows, he did not preſentiy 
Sacrifice to the Gods, or fing Triumphal Songs, as if 
the War were then at an End, but unclaſping his 
Robe from his Shoulders, threw it over the dead 
Corps PF bilofopbically, as it were to cover the Shame 
of Royal Calamity. Another Time, as he was 
peruſing a private Letter ſent him by his Mother, he 
obſerved Epbiſteon, who was fitting by him, to read 
it along with him, little underſtanding what he did. 
For which unwary Act Alexander forbore to reproye 
him; only, clapping his Signet to his Mouth, kindly 
ad moniſhed him, that his Lips were then ſealed up to 
Silence by the friendly Confid:nce which he repoſed 
in him: All this Philoſopbically, And indeed if theſe 
were not Acts done Fhilopptically, where ſhall we find 
them? Let us produce ſome few of thoſe who are by 
all allowed to be Philoſophers. Socrates yielded to the 
' Luſtful-Embraces of Alcibiadet. Alexander, when li- 
loxenus, Governour of the Sea-Coaſts, wrote to him 
concerning an Jonian Lad, that had not his Equal for 
Years and Beauty, and defired to know whether he 
Mould be {ſcent to him or no, returned him this nip— 
ping Anſwer : Vilft of Men, when wert thou ever privy to 
any Defires.of mine, that thou qhouldſt think to flatter me with 
at horred Allurements of Pandariſm ? We admire the Ab- 
Ninzncy of Xenocrates, for refuſing - the Gift of Fifty 
Talents which Alexander ſent him; but we take no 
Notice of the Munificence of the Giver. As if the 
bountifal Perſon were not to be thought as much a 
Contemner of Money, as he that refuſes it. Xenocra- 
tes needed not Riches; by Reaſon of his Ph:loſopty, But 
Alexander wanted Wealth, becauſe a Phitoſopher. that 
he might be more liberal to ſuch Perſons, according to 
his Dignity. We magnify thoſe Philoſophers who 
have left behind the ſublimeſt Apophthegms upon the 
contempt of Wealth, How often has Alexander wit- 
nefſed the ſame in the midſt of a thouſand dangers? 
'Tis true, we do believe that it is in the power of all 
Men to judge rightly of things. For Nature guides 

us 
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't us of her ſelf to Vertue and Bravery. But herein ö 
= Philoſophers excel all others, 'in regard they have by 
y Education acquired a fixed and ſolid Judgment to en- 
if counter whatever dangers they meet with; as being 
18 confirmed by certain Maxims which they carry always 
d in their Hands 4 ſuch as this in Homer, | 
ie Let us our country Fravely but defend, 
as That's th only omen muſt our Fate portend. 
4 And that other of Demftbenes, 
4 Dedth is the certain end of all Mankind, 
_ But ſudden Apparitions of imminent danger, ma- 
ly ny times break our Reſolutions; and the fancy trou- 
20 bled with the Imagination of approaching Peril chaſes 
d | away true Judgment from her Seat. For fear not on- 
fo I aſtoniſhes the Memory, according to the Saying of 
ad | 7#ucydides, but diſſipates all manner of Conſideration, 
by | fſ-oſe of Honour and Reſolution; but Philoſophy 
he Þinds and keeps em together. 
bi- | 
- | The Second Oration of Plutarch, con- 
he cerning the Fortune and Vertue of 
„ Alexander the Great. 
ith i * N 2 17 
\b- Þ Tranſlated from the Greek by J. Philips, Cent. 
fry 3 oe 5 
no E forgot, in our Yeſterdays Diſcourſe, to tell 
the ye, That the Age wherein Alexander flouriſh'd 
ha had the happineſs to abound in ſeveral Sciences, and 
ra- Porſons of tranſcending Natural Endowments. Yet 
But is not this to be aſcribed to Alexauder's, bur their own. 
hat sdod Fortune, which favoured them with ſuch a 
7 to Judge, and ſuch a ſpectator of their particular Excel- 
„ho lencies, as was both able rightly to diſcern, and libe- 
the rally ro reward their underſtood Deſerts, Therefore 
Tr lis recorded of Archeſtratus, born ſome Ages after, an 


exs? Elegant Poet, but buried in his own ex:r-am Poverty, 
| 5 hat a certain Perſon meeting him, Hadſt thou but lived, 
; fad he, when Alexander 1ived, for every Verſe be would 
us X bave 
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hade gratified thee with an NMand of Cyprus, or a Territory 
Fair as that of Phoenicia, Which males me of opinion, 
thoſe former famous Artiſts and ſoaring Geniws's, may 
not ſo properly be ſaid to have had their Being in 
Alexander's Time, as by Alexander himſelf, For as the 
Temperature of the Seaſon, and limpid Thinnc6 of 
the farrounding Air, produce Plenty of Grain and 
Fruit; ſo the Favour,. the Encouragement and Be- 
nignity of a Prince, encreaſe the number of aſpiring In- 
genuities, and advance Perfection in Sciences : And on 
the other fide, by the Envy, Covetouſneſs, and mo- 
roſe Diſdain of thoſe in Power, whatever ſoars to the 
height of true Bravery or Invention, is utterly quell'd 
and extinguiſh'd. Therefore it is reported of Diony% 
the Tyrant, That being pleaſed with the Muſick of a 
certain Player on a Harp, be promiſed him a Talent 
for his Reward : But when the Muſician claimed his 
Promiſe the next day, Tftcrday, ſaid he, by thee d:- 
lighted, while thou ſangeſt before me, I gave thee liter 
the pleaſure of thy Lopes ; and thence immediately didſt thou 
receive ' the Reward of thy delightful Paſtime, enjoying at 
the ſame time the charming Erp: ation of my Promiſ., In 
like manner Alexander, Tyrant of the Phreans {for i. 
behoves us to diſtinguiſh him by that Addition, leſt we 
Mould diſhonour his Name-ſab-) fitting to fee a Tra- 
gedy, inſtead of being affected with the Crueltiss 


acted, found himſelf moved to a more than ordinary 


Compaſſion. Upon which, leaping ſuddenly from his 


Seat, as he haſtily flung out of the Theatre, How poor 


and mean it would look, ſaid he, II that bave maſſacred 
ſo many of my own Citizens and Subjects, ſhould be ſecn here 
weeping at the Misfortunes of Hecuba and Polyxena. And 
it was an even lay, but that he had miſchiefed rhe! 
Tragedian, for having like Iron ſoftned by Fire, mol. 
1 fied his cruel and mercileſs Diſpoſition. Timotb-# 
alſo, finging to Archelaw, who ſeemed more parſi moni. 
ous in Remuneratien, frequently upbraided him with 
the following Sarcaſm ; ; 
Baſe Eartb-bred Silver thou admireſt. 
To whom Archelaw not unwittily repartee'd, 
And therefore thou begg'ſt it. | 
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Anteas, King ofthe Scythians, having taken 7/menias the 
Mutician Priſoner, commanded him to play during one 
of his Royal Banquets: At what time, when all the 
reſt admired and applauded his Harmony, Antcas ſwore, 
The Netghing of a Horſe was more delightful to his Ears, So 
great a Stranger was he to the Habitations of the 
Muſes ; as one whoſe Soul lodged always in his Stables, 
fitter however to accompany with Aſſes than Horſes, 
Therefore among ſuch Kings, what Progreſs or Ad- 
vancement of Noble Sciences, or Eſteem for Learning, 
can be expected? Yet they would not be thought to be 
Anti- Artiſts neither, and therefore not enduring any 
more excellent than themſelves, they proſecute ſuch 
with all the Hatred and Envy imaginable. In the 
number of theſe was Dionyſius before mentioned, who 
condemned Philoxenus the Poet to labour in the Quar- 
ries, for that being by the Tyrant commanded only to 
mend a Tragedy by him written, he ſtruck out every 
Line from the Beginning to the End. Nay, I muſt 
needs ſay, that Philip, as one who became a Student 
not till his latter Years, in theſe things deſcended be- 
neath himſelf: For it being once his Chance to enter 
into a Diſpute with a Muſician about Sounds, whom he 
thought he had foiled in his Art, the Perſon modeſt- 
ly, and with a ſmile replied, May never ſo much Misfore 
tune befal thee, O King, to under/tand theſe things better than 
do. But Alexander well confidering of what Perſons 
and Things it became him to be the Hearer and 

Spectator, and with whom to contend, and exerciſe 

his perſonal Strength, made it his Buſineſs to excel all 


others in the Art of War, and accerding to that of 
Rſchylus, to be 


A Warriour terrible to equal Fees. 


For having learned this Art from his Anceſtors, the 
Z1cides and Hercules, he gave to other Arts their due 
Honour and Eſteem without the leaſt Emulation; em- 
bracing and favouring what was in them Noble and 
Elegant, but never ſuffering himſelf to be carried away 
with the Pleaſure of being a Practitioner in any. In 
his time flouriſh'd the two Tragedians, Tbeſalus and 
X 2 Aibe= 
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Atbenodorus, who contending for the Prize, the Cyprian 
Kings ſupplyed the Charges of the Theatre, and the 
Judges were to be the moſt Renowned Captains of the 
Age. But at length Athenodorus being adjudged the 
Victor, I could bave.wiſh:d, ſaid Alexander, rather to have 


Joſt a part of my Kingdom, than to have ſcen Theſſalus 


vanquiſhd. Yet he neither interceeded with the Judges, 
nor any where diſapproved or blamed the Judgment : 
believing it became him to be Superior to all others, on- 
ly to ſubmit to Juſtice. To the Comedian Lyco Scar hene, 
who had inſerted into one of his Scenes certain Verſes 
in the Nature of a begging Petition, laughing heartily 
at the Conceit, he gave Ten Talents. Ariftonicus was 
in the number of the moſt famous Muſicians of thoſe 
times. This Man being ſlain in Battle, ftrenuoutly 
fighting to aſfliſt and ſave his Friend, Alexander com- 
manded his Statue to be made in Braſs, and ſet up in 
the Temple of Pythian Apollo, holding his Harp in our 
Hand, and his Spear upright in the other, no: only in 
Memory of the Perſon, but in honour of Muſic 18 
ſelf, as exciting to Fortitude, and infpiring thoic who 
are rightly and generouſly bred to it, with a kind of 
ſuper-natural Courage and Bravery. 

Even Alexander himſelf, at what time Antigenides play- 
ed before him in the Harmatian Mood, was fo tranſpor- 
red and warmed for Battle by the Charms of lofty 
Airs, that leaping from his Seat all in his clattering 
Armour, he began to lay at thoſe who ſtood next him, 
thereby verifying to the Spartans what was commonly 
ſung among themſelves, | 


The Maſculine Touches of the well tun'd Lyre, 
Unſheath the Sword, and warlihe Rage inſpire. 


Furthermore, there was alſo A4pelles the Painter, and 
Iyſippus the Statuary, both living under the Reign of 
Alexander, The firſt of which painted him gratping 
Jupiter's Thunder in his Hand, fo artificially, and in 
Tuch lively Colours, that it was ſaid of the two Aler- 
anders; That Philip's was Invincible, but Apelles's Uni mi- 
table, Lyfippus, when he had finiſh'd the firſt Statue of 
Ale aander, looking up with his Face to the Sky, the con- 
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trary part of bis Head: gentiy leaning toward his 
Shouldier (which was frequently Alerandey's Muſing 
Poſture while he lived) not improperly added to the 
Ted tal the following Lines: 
- To Heaven be look'd, 

And viewtng Jove, the Thunderer thus letale, 

The Earth is mine, du th:u Olympus tate, 
For which Alcrander gave to Lyfippus the ſole Patent for 
making all his Statues ; ; becauſe that he only expreſſed 
in Braſs the Vigour of his Mind. and in his Linea- 
ments repreſented the Luſtre of his V ertue; while 
others Ariving to imitate the turning of his Neck, to- 
gethcr with the rolling and briskneſs of his Eyes, fail- 
ed to obſerve the Manly Sternneſs and Lion-like Fierce- 
neſs of his Countenance. Among the great Artiſts of 
that time was Saftcra'cs, who never ſtudied Elegancy, 
nor what was ſweet and alluring to the Eye, but only 
bold and lofty Workmanſhip aud Deſign, becoming the 
Munificence of Royal Bounty. He arrending upon 
Alexander, found fault with all the Paintings, Sculp- 
tures and caſt Figures that were made of his Perſon, 
as the Works of mean and flothſul Artificers. But J, 
ſaid he, will undertate to fix the Likeneſs of thy Body on 
Matter Incorruptible, ſuch at bas Eternal Foundations, and a 
Ponderaſity Steadſaſt and Immoveable. For the Mountain A- 
thos, where it riſes largeſt and moſt conſpicuous, having a juſt 
Symmetry of Breadth and Heighth. Members, Arteries and 
Diſtances anſwerable to the Shape of Human Body, may be fo 
wrought and formed, as to he not only in Imagination and Fan- 
cy, but really the Effigies and Statue of Alexander; whoſe 
Feet ſerving for the Baſis of the Mountain, ſhauld reach to the 
Seas, groſping in his rigbt Hand à fair and populous City, 
and with kis left, from a large Urn, pouring forth a ſwelling 
River into the Ocean. But as for Gold, Braſs, Ivory, Wood, 
and Painter-ſtaining, Caſt Figures, and ſmall Images of 
Parget, Toys no ſooner bought than tolen, 1 deſpiſe a all. 
Fhis Diſcourſe when Alexander heard, he admired, and 
praiſed the Spirit and Confidence of the Artiſt ; But, 
ſaid he, let Athos alone: For 'tis ſufficient that it is the. 
Monument of the vanquiſhed Folly and preſuming Pride: of one 


King already, Oun-Portrattrre the Snowy Caucaſus, and 
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Towering Emodus, Tanais and the Caſpian Sea ſhall draw 2 
They ſhall remain Eternal Monuments of our Renown. Bur 
grant, that ſo vaſt an Undertaking ſhould have been 
broughr to Perfection, Is there any Perſon living, do 
ye think, that would believe ſuch a Figure, ſuch a 
Form, and ſo great a Deſign, to be the Spontaneous 
and Accidental Production of fantaſtic Nature? Cer- 
tainly, not one. What may we otherwiſe think ot 
the Statue repreſenting him graſping Thunder; and 
that other, as famous, with his Spear in his Hand ? 
Is it poſſible that a Coloſſus of a State ſhould ever be made 
dy Fortune without the help of Art, nay, though ſs 


ould profuſely afford all the Materials imaginable of | 


old, Zraſs, Ivory, or any other Subſtance whatever? much 
leſs is it probable, that ſo great a Per ſonage, and indeed 
the greateſt of all his Anceſtors, hould be the Workman- 
ſip of Fortune, without the aGſhtance of Vertue? And 
all this, perhaps, becauſe ſhe has made him the potent 
Maſter of Arms, Horſes, Money and Wealthy Cities? 
Which he who knows not how to uſe, Mall rather find 
to be deſtructive and dangerous, than Aids to advance 
his Power and Magnificence, as being an Argumeut of 
Weakneſs and Pufillanimity, Noble therefore was the 
Saying of Antiſtbenes, That we ought to wiſh an Enemy all 
other things bencficial to Mankind, but only Fortitude. For 
thoſe Bleſſings are not theirs, but the Vidtors, as being 
eaſily raviſh'd by the Vanquiſher from a weak Ad ver- 
firy. Therefore it was, they ſay. that Nature pro- 
vided for the Hart, one of the moſt timorous of Crea- 
tures, ſuch large and branchy Horns, to teach us, that 
Strength and Weapons nothing avail, where Conduct 
and Courage is wanting, In like manner, Fortunc 
Frequently beſtowing Wealth and Empire upon Princes 
fimple and faint-hearted, who blemiſh their Dignity 
by Miſgovernment, renders more Illuſtrious, and more 
firmly eſtabliſhes Vertue, as being that which only 

makes a Man moſt truly Beautiful and. Majeſtic : For 
indeed, according to that of Epicharmus, 


is the Mind only ſces, the Mind 
That bears; the reſt are Deaf and Blind. 
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For as for the Senſes, they only ſeem to have their pro- 
per Opportunities to act. Burt that the Mind alone is 
that which gives both Aſſiſtance and Ornament, the 

ind that oyercomes, that excels, and acts the Kingly 
part, while thoſe other Blind, deaf and inanimate 
Things, do but overthrow, depreſs and diſgrace the 
Poſſeſſors void of Vertue, is eatily made manifeſt by 
Experience, For S&:miramis, but a Woman, though 
neither ſuperiour in Wealth nor Extent of Dominion, 
ſer forth great Navies. raiſed mighty Armies, built 
Babylon, cover'd the Red d with her Fleets, and ſub— 
dued the Ethiopians and 4rebians, On the other fide, 
Sardanapalus, though burn a Man, ſpent thoſe Hours 
in combing Purple Wool, which he always did, lying 
among his Harlots in a laſcivious Poſture upon his 
Back, with his Heels higher than his Head, After his 
Deceaſe, they made for him a Starus of Stone reſem- 
bling a Woman dancing, feeming to ſnap with her Fin- 
gers as ſhe held them over her Head, with this Inſcription, 


Eat, Drink, induige thy Luſt; all other Things are nat bing. 


Whence it came to paſs, that Crates, ſeeing the Golden 
Statue of Fbryne the Courteſan ſtanding in the Temple 
of Delpbos, cried out, There ards a Tropby of the Grecian 
Luxury. But had he vicw'd the Life, or rather Burial 
(for I find but little difference) of Cardanapalus, would 
he have imagin'd that Statne to have been a Trophy of. 
Fortune's Indulgences? Shall we ſuffer the Fortune of 
Alexander to be ſullicd by the Touch of Sardanapalus ? 
Or endure that the latter ſhould challenge the Majeſty 


and Proweis of the former? For what did Sardanapalus: 


enjoy through her Favour, more than other Princes re- 
ceive at her Hands? Arms, Horſes, Weapons, Money 
and Guards of the Body? Let Fortune, with all theſe 
Aſſiſtances, make Arideus Famous, if ſhecan : Let her, 
if ſhecan, ad vance the Renown of ochus, Amaſis, Oarſes, 
Tigranes the Armenian, or Nicomedes the Bitbynian, OF 
which two laſt, the one caſting his Diadem at Pompey's 
Feet, ignominiouſly ſurrendred up his Kingdom a Prey 
to the Victor. And as for Nicom-des, he, after he had 
ſhayei his Head, and put on the. Cap of Liberty, ac- 
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knowledged himſelf no more than a freed Vaſſal of the 
Roman People. Rather let us therefore affirm, Thar 
Fortune makes her Favourites little, poor ſpirited, and 
pufillanimous Cowards. Nor is it juſt to aſcribe Vice 
to Misfortune, Fortitude and Wiſdom to Proſperity. 
For indeed Fortune, with all her Favours, owght rather 
to attribute her Proiperity to Alexander's Reign; all 
which time ſhe appeared fo Illuſtrious, Invincible, Mag- 
nanimous, fo Merciful and Juſt. Inſomuch that aſter 
his Deceaſe, LerNtbenes likened this vaſt Bulk of Power, 
wandring as in a Miſt, and ſometimes violently ruſhing 
one Body againſt the other, to the Giant Cyclops, who 
atter he had loſt his Eye, went feeling and groping 
about with his Hands before him, as unable to guide 
him as his Forehead. So ſtrangely did that vaſt pile 
of Dominion rowi and tumble about in the Dark of 
Contuton, when ſhattered into Anarchy by the Loſs of 
its ſupreme Head, Or rather, like dead Bodies, whoſe 
Members, when the Soul takes her Flight, no longer grow 
together. no longer act together, but by a total dythpation- 
of the Vital Spirits, become tif, and uſeleſs to each 
other. Thus Alexander's Empire, wanting his enliven- 
ing Conduct, panted, gaſped, and fhivered. while it 
ſtrugled as with ſo many mortal Pangs, againſt the Di- 
viſions and Contentions of Perdiccas, Meleager, Seteucus 
and Antigonus ; like Pulſes beating with a feeble Moti- 
on, while the Blood is yet Warm; till at length totally 
corrupted and putrified, it produced like ſo many 
Worms, a ſort of degenerate Kings and faint-hearted 
Princes. This he himſelf ſeem'd to propheſie, re- 
proving Epb.ſtion for quarelling with craterus: I bat 
Power, ſaid he, or fignal Atchievement couldſt thou pretend 
to, ſhould any one depriv? thee of tky Alexander? The 
{ame will I be bold to ſay to the Fortune of that Time: 
Where would have been thy Grandeur, where thy 
Glory, where thy vaſt Empire, thy Invincidility, 
mould any one have bereaved thee of thy Alexander? 
That is, ſhould any one have deprived thee of thy Skill 
.and Dexterity in War, thy Magnificence in Expence, 
thy Moderation in the midſt of ſo much Affluence, 
thy Proweſs in the Field, thy Meckneſs to the Wan- 
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quiſhed. Frame, if thou canſt, another Piece like him, 
that miſſing all his Noble Qualities, ſhall neither be 
magnificently Liberal, nor foremoſt in Battle, that Mall 
not regard nor eſteem his Friends, that ſhall not be 
compaſſionate to his Captives, that ſhall not moderate 
his Pleaſures, that ſhall not be watchful to take all 
Opportunities; whom Victory ſhall make Inexora- 
ble, and Proſperity infolent; and try if thou canſt 
make him>another Alexander. Whoever obtained Re- 
nown by Folly and Improbity ? Separate Vertue from 
the Fortunate, and he every where appears little. A- 
mong thoſe that deſerve his Bounty, for his cloſe-hand- 
ed Illiberality; among the Laborious, for his Effemi- 
nacy; among the Gods, for his Superſtition ; amon 
good Men, for his envious Conditions; among the Va- 
liant, for his Cowardice; among Women, for his Ats 
tempts of inordinate Luſt, For as unskilful Workmenz 
erecting ſmall Figures upon huge Pedeſtals, betray the 
flightneſs of their Underſtand ings; ſo Fortune, when ſhe 
brings a Perſon of a poor and narrow Soul upon the 
Stage of weighty and glorious Actions, does but expoſe 
and diſgrace him, as a Perſon whom the Vanity of his 
own ill Conduct has readred worthleſs. So that true 
Grandeur does not conſiſt in the Poſſeſſion, but in the 
Uſe of Noble Means. For new. born Infants frequently 
inherit their Farher's Kingdoms and Empires. Such 
an one was Charillus, whom Lycurgus carried in his 
Swadling-bands, and refigning his own Authority, pro— 
claim'd King of Lacedemon, in the Place where the ar- 
tans uſually kept their publick Feaſts. Yet was not the 
Infant thereby the more famous, but he who furren- 
dred to the Infant his paternal Right, ſcorning Fraud 
and Uſurpation. But who could make Arid.eus Great, 
whom little differ ing from a Child, only tkat he was 
mantled in purple, Melcager ſeated in Alegander's Throne? 
Prudently done, that ſo in a few Days it might appear, 
how Men govern by Vertue, and how by Fortune. He 
made the unfortunate Prince make his Entry like a 
Player on the Stage; or rather expoſed as in a Scene the 
Diadem of the Habitable World upon a Brainleſs Head, 
to countenance his own Ambition. For, ſaid he, 
WJ Women 
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omen may bear the Burden of a Crown, 
hen a Renown'd Commander puts it on. 


Yer ſome may ſay, It is more frequent for Women 
and Children to confer Dignity, Riches and Empire 
upon others. Thus the Eunuch Bagoas, recovering the 
Diadem of Perfia from ochis, ſet it upon the Head of 
Oarſes and Darius. But for a Man to take upon him 
the Burden of a vaſt Dominion, and ſo to manage his 
ponderous Affairs, as not to ſuffer himſelf ro fink and 
be overwhelm'd under the immenſe weight of wakeful 
Cares, and inceſſant Labour, that's the Character 
which ſignalizes a Perſon endued with Vertue, Under- 
ſtanding and Wiſdom. Al theſe Royal Qualities 
Alexander had, whom ſore accuſe of being given to 
Wine: However, it never can be ſaid, the Great 
Alexander ever gave himſelf that Liberty in the 
heat of Action, or was ever drunk with the Pride 
of his Conqueſts and vaſt Power; when others in- 


doxicated with the ſmalleſt part of his Proſperity, - 


have ceaſed to be Maſters of themſelves. For, as the 
Poer ſings; 


The wainer fort, that view their Heaps of Gold, 
Or elſe at Court advanc'd, high Places hold, 
Grow wanton with thoſe uncxp ted Show*ys 

T bat Fortune on their bappy Greatneſs pours ;, 
And ſome, for ſmall Succeſſes, grow ſo proud, 
Nothing will ſerve, but each muſt be a God. 


Thus Clitw having ſunk ſome three or four of the 
Srecians Galleys near the Ifland Amorgos, called him- 
telf Neptune, and carried a Trident, So Demetriu, to 
whom Fortune vouchſafed a ſmall Portion of A4lezan- 
der's Power, aſſumed the Title of Kataibates (as if de- 
ſcended from Heaven) to whom the ſeveral Cities ſent 
their Ambaſſadors, by the Name of God- conſielters, 

and his Determinations were call'd oracle. Lyſtmachs 
having made himſelf Maſter of ſome part of the 
Skirts of Ale æander's Empire, ſwelled to that exceſs of 
Pride and Vain glory, as to break forth into this 
zanting Expreſſion: Now the Byzantines make their Ad- 
dre es 
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dtreſſs to me, becauſe I touch Heaven with my Spear. At 


which Words, Paftades of Byzantium being then pre- 
ſent, Let us be gone, ſaid he, % be pierce Heaven with 
the Point of bis Lance, What ſhall we, in the next 
place, think of thoſe to whom it might be lawful, as 
Imitators of Alexander, to have high Thoughts of 
themſelyes ? Clearchy having made himſelf Tyrant of 
Heraclea, carried a Scepter like that of Jupiter's in his 
Hand, and named one of his Sons Thunder, Dion y ius 
the Younger called himſelf the Son of Allo, which 
he owned in this, among other Lines of an Epigram : 


— The Heaw'nly Son 
of Dorian Nympb, to Forbus only bnown. 


His Father put to Death above ten Thouſand of his 
Subjects, betrayed his Brother out of Envy to his Ene- 
mies, and not enduring to expect the Natural Death of 
his Mother, at that time very aged, cauſed her to bg 
ſtrangled, writing in one of his 'Fragedics, 


For Hrauny muſt own no other, 
Unleſs Tnjuſtice, for a Mother, 


Yet after all this, he named one ot his Daughters 
Fertue, another Temp-rance, and a third 7ru/tice. Others 
there were that aſſim'd the Titles of Beriefafors, 
others of Glorious Conquerors; others of Preſerters, and 
others uſurpt the Title of Great and Magnificent, But 
ſhould we go about to recount their promiſcuous Mar- 
riages like Horſes; their continual herding among 
Impudent and Lawleſs Women; their Contaminati- 
ons of Boys; their Drumming among Effeminate 
Eunuchs ; their perpetual Gaming, their Piping in 
Theaters, their Nocturnal Revels, and days conſu- 
med in Riot, it would be a task too tedious to un- 
dertake. As for Alexander, he dined by break of. 
Day, always fitting ; and ſupt at the ſhutting in of 
the Evening; he drank when he Sacrificed to the 
Gods. With his Friend Medis he played for Diverſi- 
on, being then upon his recovery from a violent Fea» 
ver. Healſo played upon the Road as he marched, 
learning: between whiles to throw- a Dart, and 2 | 

rom. 
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from his Chariot. He Married Roxana meerly for 
Love; but Ctatyra, the Daughter of Darius, upon 
the account of State- Policy; for ſuch a Conjurction 
of both Nations ſtrengthened his Conqueſt. As to 
the reſt, his temperance was equal to his fortitude in 
vanquiſhing the Men, He never deſired the fight of 
any Virgin that was unwilling ; and thoſe he ſaw, he 
paſſed by as if he had not ſeen; mild and affable to 
all others, only proud and lofty to the fair. As for 
the Wife of Darius; a Woman moſt Brautiful, he ne- 

ver would endure to hear a word ſpoken in Commen- 

dation of her Features. When ſhe was dead, he 

graced her Funerals. with ſuch a Regal Pomp, that as 

1t was hardly poſſible to believe ſo much- Continency 
blended with ſo much Civility and Courtſhip, ſo there 

was the ſame impoſſibility to accuſe his chaſtity of 

Injuſtice, which things were thought ar firſt incredi- 

ble by Darius himſelf For he was one of thoſe who 

thought Alexander to be only the Darling of Fortun& 

But when he underſtood the truth, Well, faid he, 7 

40 not yet perceive the Condition of the Perfians ſo deplora- 
ble, ſince tke World can never tax ws now of Imbecillity or 

Effeminacy, whoſe" fate it was to be vanquiſh'd by ſuch a 

Perſon. Therefore my Prayers ſhall be to the Gods for bis 

Proſperity, and-thet he may be fil vicoriow in Nur; to-the 

and that in well doing I may, ſurpaſs Alexander. (For my 

Emulation and Ambition leads me in point of honour to ſhow 

my ſelf more Cordial and Friendly than hr.) F then tie 

Fates bave otherwiſe determined of me and mine, O Ju» 

piter, Preſerver of the, Perfians, and you bis equal Dei- 

ties, to whom the care of Kings belongs, bear your ſup- 

plant, and ſuffer-none but Alexander to fit uon the Throne 

of Cyrus. This was the manner oß Alexander's being 

adopted by Darius; after he had called the Gods ts 

watneſs that he did not reſign his Kingdom to one un- 

worthy of it. So true it is that Vertue is the Victor 

ſtill. But now, if: you pleaſe, let us aſcribe to For- 

tune Arbela and cilicia, and thoſe other Acts of- main 

force and violence; ſay, that Fortune thundred down 

the Walls of Hre, and that Fortune opened the way 
into Egypt. Believe that by Bortune Halicarnaſſs fell, 
| Mile tw 
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Miletu was taken, Mazew left Euphrates unguarded. and 
the Babylovian Fields were ſtrewed with the Carcaſſes of 
the ſlain. Yet was nor his Prudence the gift of For- 
tune, nor his Temperance. Netther did Fortune, as 
it were empaling his Inclinations, preſerve him im- 
pregnable again{t his Pleaſures, nor invulnerable a- 
gainſt the aſſaults of his fervent deſires. Theſe were 
the Weapons with which he overthrew Darin. For- 
tunc's Advantages, it fo they may be called, were 
only the fury of Armed Men and Horſes, Battles, 
Slaughters and Flights of routed Adverſaries. Bus 
the great and moſt undoubted Victory which Dari- 
w loſt, was this, that he was forced to yield to 
Vertue, Magnanimity, Proweſs and Juſtice, while he 
beheld with Admiration the owner of thoſe Royal 
Vertues, not to be overcome either by his Pleaſures, 
nor the Inconveniences of tireſom Labour, nor to be 
furpaſſed in Liberality and Nobleneſs of Mind. True 
it is, that among the Throngs of Shields and Spears, 
in the midſt of War-like Shouts, and the clathing of 
Weapons, Tarrizs the Son of Dinomenes, Antigenes the 
Pellenian, and Philotzs the Son of Parmenio were invinci- 
ble, but in reſpect of their inordinate debauchery, 
their love of Women, their unſatiable Covetouſneſs, 
nothing ſuperior to the meaneſt of their Captives. For 
the laſt of theſe Vices Tarrias was particularly notcd ; 
who when Alexander ſet the Macedonians our of Debt, 
and payed off all their Creditors, Tarrias pretended 
among the reſt to owe a great Sum of Money, and 
brought a Suborned Perſon to demand the Sum as 
due to him; but being diſcover'd, he would have laid 
violent Hands upon himſelf, had not Alexander for- 
pm him, and ordered him the Money; remem- 
ring, that at the Battle of Perint hus fought by Philip, 
being ſhot into the Eye with a Dart. he would not 
fuffer the head of it to be pulled out, till the Eield 
was clear of the Enemy. Antizenes, when the fick 
and maimed Souldicrs were to be ſent back into-Mace- 
don; made ſuit to be Regiſtered down in the number, 
pretending himſelf utrerly difabled- in the Wars; 
which very much troubled Alexander, who was wal 
acquaint» 
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acquainted with his Valour, ani that he wore the 
Scars about him of many a Bloody Field. But the 
fraud being detected, that was concealed under ſome 
little preſent Infirmity, Alezandey askt him the reaſon 
of his Deſign; who anſwered, he did it for the love 
of Teleſippe, that he might accompany her to the Sea, 
not being able to endure a ſeparation from her. Pre- 
ſently the King demanded, what the little Woman 
was, and to whom ſhe belonged : To which when Jar- 
1145 replied, the was free from any Tyc: We} then, 
ſaid che King, let us perſmade boy to flay, if promiſes or 
Gifts will prevail. So ready was he to pardon the do- 
tages of Love in others, ſo rigorous to himſelf. But 
tor Fhilotas the Son of Parmenio, he exerciſed his In- 
continency after a more offenſive manner. Antigona 
was a Pellean Virgin among the Captives, taken about 


Dumaſcus; a Priſoner before to 4utopbradates, who to 


her going by Sea into famothracia, The Beauty of this 


Damſel, though not extraordinary, yet was ſuch as 


kept Pbilotas conſtant to her Embraces. Nay, ſhe had 
ſo ſoftned and mellowed this Man of Steel, I know 
not how, that he was not Maſter of himſelf in his 
Enjoy ments, but told her the very ſecrets of his Breaſt; 
Among other things, Who was that Philip, ſaid he, 
but Parmenio? Who is Alexander, but Philotas? What 
would become of Ammon and the Dragons? ſhould we 
be once provnt'd; Theſe Words Antigona pratled to one 
of her Companions, and ſhe told them to Craterm. 
Craterus brings Antigona privately to Alexander, who for- 
bore to offer her the leaſt Incivility, but by her means 
piercing into Philotzs Breaſt, derecied the whole. Yet 
for ſ ven Years after he never diſcoyered ſo much as 
the leaſt fign of Jealouſie, neither talkative in his 
Wine, nor open in his Anger; nor ever diſcloſed it to 
Philotas himſelf; from whom he never concealed. the 
moſt inward of his Counſels and Deſigns. Theſe re- 
citals may ſuffice without being tedious, to ſhew that 
he exerciſed his Authority according to all the moſt 
Illoſtrious and Royal Methods of Government, To 
which, Grandeur if he arrived by the affiſtance of 
Fortune, he ts to be acknowledged the Greater, be- 

cauſe 
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cauſe he made ſo glorious a Uſe of her. So that the 
more any Man extols his Fortune, the more he ad- 
vances his Vertue, by which he obtained ſuch Re- 
nown. . 

But now I ſhall return to the Beginnings of his Ad- 
vancement, and the carly Dawnings of his Power, and 
endeavour to diſcover what was there the great Work 


of Fortune, which rendered Alcrander fo great by her 


Aſſiſtance. Firſt then, How came it to paſs, ſome 
Neighing Barb did not feat him in the Throne of cy- 
11s, free from Wounds, without loſs of Blood, with- 
out a Toylſome Expedition,, as formerly Darin Hy- 
Raſpis ; Or that ſome one flattered by a Woman, like 
Darius by Atoſſa, did not deliver up his Diadem to him, 
as the other did to Xerxes; ſo that the Empire of Perſia 
came home to him, even to his own Doors? Or, why 
did not ſome Eunuch aid him, as Bagoas did the Son of 
Faryſatis, who only throwing off the Habit of a MeC 
ſenger, immediately put on the Royal Turbant; who 
on a ſudden and unexpectedly by Lot elected, obtained 
the Empire of the World, as at Athens the Law-givers 
and Rulers were wont to be Choſen? Would ye know 
how Men come to be Kings by Fortune's help? At Argos, 
the whole Race of the Heraclide happened to be er- 
tint, to whom the Scepter of that Kingdom belong- 


ed. Upon which, conſulting the Oracle, anſwer was. 


made, that an Eagle ſhould direct them. Within a 
few days the Eagle appearing towring aloft, but ſtoop» 
ing, at length lighted upon Agon's Houſe : Thereupon 
gon was choſen King. Another time, in Paphos, the. 
King that there Reigned being an unjuſt and. wicked 
Tyrant, Alexander reſolved to Dethrone him, and. 
therefore ſought out for another, the Race of the 
Kinyrade ſeeming to be at an end. They told him 
there was one yet in Being, 4 poor Man, and of no 
account, who lived miſerable in a certain Garden, 
Thereupon Meſſengers were ſent, who found the poor 
Man watering ſome few ſmall Beds of Pot-herbs. The. 
miferable Creature was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee to 
many Souldiers about him, but go he mult; and o 
being brought before Alexander in his Rags and Tat - 
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ters, he cauſed. him preſently to be proclaimed King, 
and clad in Purple; which done, he was admir- 
ted into the number of thoſe who were called the King's 
Companions, The Name of this Perſon was Alynomw, 
Thus Firtune creates Kings ſuddenly, eafily changing 
the Habits, and altering the Names of thoſe that ne'er 
expected, nor ever hoped for any ſuch thing. All this 
while, what Favours did Fortune ſhower upon Alexander, 
but what he Merired ? What Famed him, what Re- 
nowned him, but what he Sweat for, what he Bled for? 
What came Gratis? What without the Price of great 
Atchievements, and Illuſtrious Actions? He quenched 
his Thirſt in Rivers mixed with Blood: He Marched 
over Bridges of ſlain Carcaſſes: He Grazed the Fields, 
to ſatisſie his preſent Hunger: Nations covered with 
Snow, and Cities lying under Ground, he ploughed up 
with his Sword: He made the Hoſtile Sea ſubmit to 
his Fleets; and Marching over the Thirſty and Barren 
Sands of the Gedrofiens and Aracbofians, he diſcovered 
Green at Sea before he ſaw-it at Land. So that if I 
might uſe the ſame liberty of Speech for Alczander to 
For: une, as to a Man, 1 would thus expoſtulate with 
her. Inſulting Fortune, when, and where, didſt thou 
give eaſy Entrance to Alexander's vaſt Performanccs ? 
What impregnable Rock was ever ſurrendred to him 
without a Bloody Aſſault, by thy Favour ? What City 
didit thou ever deliver unguarded into his Hands? Or 
what unarmed Battalion of Men? What faint-hearted 
Prince? What negligent Captain, or flcepy Sentinels 
did he ever ſurprize? When didſt thou ever befriend him 
with ſo much as a fardable River, a mild Winter, or 
an eaſy Summer? Get thee-to Antiachus the Son of Se- 
Ieucus, to Artarerzes the Brother of Cyrus: Get thee 
to Ptolemy Philadelpbus, Them living, their Fathers 
proclaimed Kings; they won Battles, whom no Mo- 
thers wept for; they ſpent their Davs in Feſtivals, ad- 
miring the Pomp of Shews and Theaters: and ſtill 
more happy. prolonged their Reigns, till ſcarce their 
feeble Hands could wield their Scepters. But if no- 
thing elſe, behold the Body of Alexander wounded, 


mangled, 
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mangled, battered, bruiſed, fram the Crown of his 
Head to the Soles of his Feet, | 


With Spears and Swords, and Stones ly Engines bur''d, 


At the Battle of Granicum his Morrion was cleft to his 
very Skull; at Gaza he was wounded in the Shoulder 
with a Dart. Among the Mall: he was ot in the Shin 
ſo deſperately, that the Bone of his Shank being bro- 
ken, ſtarred out of the Skin. In Hyrcania he was 
ſtruck in the Neck with a Stone, which cauſed ſuch a 
Dimneſs in his Eyes, that for many Days he was in 
Danger of loſing his Sight, Among the Aferacans he 
was wounded in the Heel with an Indian Dart: At 
what Time, with a fmiling Countenance, he thus de- 
rided his Flatterers that ſaw him dreſt, 


This no Corrupted Matter is, but Blood, 
Such Blood as from the Gods, when wounded, flow'd. 


At Aſſus he was run throughrthe Thigh with a Sword 
by Darius, who as Chares relates, encountered him 
Hand to Hand, Alexander alſo himſelf, writing the 
Truth with all Sincerity to Antipater, I was my Fortune, 
ſaid he, to be wounded with a Ponyard in the Thigh, but no 
il Symptoms attended it, neither when it was newly done, nor 
afterwards during the cure. Another Time among the 
Malli, he was wounded with an Arrow, two Cubits in 
Length, that went in at his Breaſt and came out at 
his Neck, as Ariftorenus relates. Crofling the Tanats 
againſt the Scythians, and winning the Field, be pur- 
ſucd rhe flying Enemy an Hundred and Fifty Fur- 
longs, tho? at the ſame Time labouring with a Dyſen- 
tery. Well contrived, Vain Fortune! to advance and 
aggrandize Alexander, by lancing, broaching, boring 
every Part of his Body. Not like Minerva, who, to 
ſave Menelaus, directed the Dart againft the moſt im- 
penetrable Parts of his Armour; blunting the Force 
of the Weapon with his Breaſt-Plate, Belt and Scarf, 
ſo that it only glanced upon his Skin, and drew forth 
Two or Three Drops of Blood, not expoſing the 
principal Parts naked to Miſchief; driving the Wounds 
through the very Bones, rounding exery Corner 1 = 
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Body, beſieging the Eyes, undermining the purſuing 
Feet, ſtopping the Torrent of Victory, and diſappoint- 
ing the Proſecution of noble Deſigns. For my Part, I 
know no Prince to whom Fortune ever was more un- 
kin.l, tho* ſhe has been envious and ſevere enough to 
ſeveral. However, other Princes ſhe d:{troyed with a 
ſwift and rapid Deftruction, like Thunder; but in her 
Hatred againſt Alexander, ſhe prolonged her Malice, 
and perſiſted ſtill implacable, and inexorable. as ſh: 
Mewed her ſelf to H:rcules, For what Typkons and 
monſtrous Giants did fie not oppoſe againſt him? 
Which of his Enemies did ſe not fortify with Store 
of Arms, deep Rivers. ſteep Mountains, and the foreign 
Strength of Maſſy Elephants? Now had not Alc: ander 
been a Perſonage of tranſcending Wiſdom, and act u- 
ated by the Impulſe of a more than ordinary Vertue, 
but had only been ſupported by Fortune. he would 
have truſted to her, as her Favourite, and ſpared him- 
ſelf the Labour, and the Turmoil of ranging ſo many 
Armies, fighting ſo many Battles; the Toil of ſo ma- 
ny Sieges and Purſuits, Vexations of Revolting Na- 
tions, and haughty Princes, not enduring the Curb of 
of foreign Dominion; and all his tedious Marches in- 
to Bafria, Maracanda and Sagdiana where frequent In- 
ſurrections, like ſo many Hydra's Heads, no ſooner one 
cut off, but another ſpringing kept him in reſtleſs 
Action. And here I may ſeem to utter an Abſurdity, 
but I will venture to ſpeak it, as being an undoubted 
Truth; that it had been the Reproach of Fortune, 
had ſhe over-ruled him to recede, as he had like to 
have done, from his Opinion of being the Son of 7«- 
piter Ammon, For who but one ſprung from th: Gods, 
Hercules excepted, ever undertook and finiſhed thoſ: 
hazardous and toilſome Labours which he did? Yet 
what did Hercules do, but terrify Lions, purſue W1l4 
Boats and ſcare Birds, enjoined thereto by one cv:l 
Man, that he might not have Leiſure for thoſe grea- 
ter Actions of puniſhing Anteus, and putting an End 
to the Murders of the Brufride. But it was Vertue 
that enjoined Alexander to undertake that Godlike La- 
bour, not for Covetouſneſs of the Golden Barden of 
Ten 
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Ten Thouſand Camels, not for the Poſſeſſion of the 
Median Women, nor glorious Ornaments of Perſian Lu- 
xury, nor for Greedineſs of the Caledonian Wine, or 
Fiſh of Hyrcania, but that he might reduce all Man- 
kind as it were into one Family, under one Form of 
Government, and the ſame Cuſtom of Intercourſe and 
Converſation. This in-bred Love of Vertue increa- 
ſed and burgeoned in ſuch a manner, in his ripening 
Intellectuals, as he grew in Years, that being to enter- 
tain the Perſian Ambaſſadours in his Father's Abſence, 
he never asked them any Queſtions that ſavoured of 
Boyiſh Imbecillity ; never troubled them to anſwer. any 
Queſtions about the Golden Vine, the Pendent Gar- 
dens, or what Habit the King wore; but till deſired 
to be ſatisfied in the chiefeſt Concerns of the Empire 
What Force the Perfians brought into the Field; and 


in what Part of the Army the King fought ; like that 
of Ulyſſs. 


Where are the Magazines of Arms? And where 
The barbed Steeds provided for the War ? 


He alſo enquired which were the nearcſt Roads for 
them that Travailed from the Sea, up into the Coun- 
try, at which the Ambaſſadours aſtoniſhed, This Touth, 
ſaid they, is a Great Prince; but ours a Rich one. No 
ſooner was Philip Interr'd, but his Reſolution hurried 
him to croſs the Sea; and having already graſped it 
in his Hopes and Preparations, he made all imagina- 
ble haſte to ſer foot in Ang. Burt Fortune oppoſed him, 
diverted him, and kept him back, creating a Thouſand 
vexatious Troubles to delay and top him, Firſt. the 
contrived the Myrian and Triballick Wars, exciting to 
Hoſtility the Neighbouring Barbarians. But they, af- 
ter many Dangers run, and many terrible Encounters, 
being at length chaſed even as far as Scythia, beyond 
the River Mer, he returned back to preſecute his fir ſt 
Deſign. But then again, ſpiteful Fortune encouraged 
the Thebans againſt him, and entangled him in the 
Grecian War, and the dire Neceſſity of defending him- 
ſelf with Fire and Sword, and hideous Slaughter a- 
gainſt his Fellow Countrymen and Relations. W * 
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War being brought to a dreadful End, away he pre- 
fently croſſed into Afia, as Philarchus relates, with only 
Thirty Days Proviſion: Ariſtobulus reports, with Se- 
venty Talents; having before fold, and divided among 
his Friends, his own and the Revenues of his Crown, 
Only Perdiccas refuſed what he offered him, asking him 
at the ſame time, What be had left for bimſelf ? To whom 
when Alexander replied, Nothing but Hopes. For that Rea- 
fon, {aid he, we refuſe thy Gift: For it is not Fuſt to accept 
of tbine, but to cxp: from Darius, What were then the 
Hopes with which Alexander paſſed into 4fia? Not a 


vaſt Power muſtered out of Populous Cities; nor Fleets 


attending him, to ayoid the Mountains ; not Whips 
and Fetters, the Inſtruments of Barbarians Fury, to 
curb and manacle the Sea, But in a ſmall Army, ſur- 
paſſing defire ef Glory, Emulation among thoſe of 
equal Age, and a Noble Strife to excel in Honour and 
Vertue among Friends, Then, as for himſelf, he car- 
ried with him all theſe great Hopes: Piety towards the 
Gods, Fidelity to his Friends, Generous Frugality, Tem- 
perance, Skill in War, Contempt of Death, Magnani- 
mity, Humanity, Decent Affability, Candid Integrity, 
Conſtancy in Counſel. Quickneſs in Execution, Prece- 
dence in Honour, and an effectual Purpoſe to follow 
the Steps of Vertue. Wherefore Homer in his deſcribing 
the Beauty of Agamemnon, ſeems not to have obſerved 
the Rules of Decorum or Probability, in any of his 
three Similitudes. 


Like Thund'ring Jove's, bis Awful Head and Eyes 
The gazing Crowd with Maj:fiy. ſurprize 1 

In every Part with Form celeſtial Grac'd, 

A Breaſt like Neptunc's, and like Mars, à Waſte. 


But as for Alexander, if his Celeſtial Parents formed 
and compoſed him of ſeveral Vertues, may we not con- 
ctude, That he had the Wiſdom of Cyrus, the Tem- 
perance of Ageſilaus, the Foreſight of Themiſtocles, the 
Skill of Fbilip, the daring Courage of Braſidas, the 
Shrewdneſ, and Politick Conduct of Pericles ? 'Certain- 
ly if we compare him with the moſt ancient Heroes, he 


was more Temperate- than Agamemnvn :- For he preferred 
a Cap- 


. 
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a Captive before his lawful Wife, though but newly 
Wedded : Alexander, before he was legally Married, ab- 
ſtained from his Priſoners, More Magnanimous than 
Achilles; for he accepted of a ſmall Sum of Money for 
the Redemption of Hcfor's dead Body: Alexander ſpa- 
red for no Expence to adorn the Funerals of Darius, He 
accepted Gifts and Bribes from his Friends, as the A- 
tonement of his Wrath: Alexander once a Victor, en- 
riched his Enemies. Much more Pious than Diomede : 
For he ſcrupled not to Fight againſt the Gods; Alex- 
ander aſcribed to Heaven all his Succeſſes. More be- 
wailed of his Relations than Ulyſſcs: His Mother died 
for Grief; but the Mother of Alczander's Enemy, out 
ot Affection, bare him company in his Death. In ſhort, 
if Salon proved ſo wiſea Ruler by Fortune; if Ariſiides 
was ſo Renowned for his Juſtice by Fortune; then there 
is nothing can be called the Work of Vertue. Then is 
Vertue only an Airy Fiction, and a Word in requeſt 
among the frivolous Diſcourſes of Morality, feigned 
and magnified by Sophiſters and Law-givers. Bur if 
every one of theſe whom we have mentioned, were 
Wealthy or Poor, Weak or Strong, Deformed or Beau- 
tiful, Long or Short-liv'd, by Fortune; but great Cap- 
tains, great Law-givers, famons for Governing King- 
doms and Common-wealths, by Vertue and Reaſon; 
then on God's Name let us compare Alexander with 
the beſt of them, Son by a Law made a great Abate- 
ment upon the Payment of the Athenians private Debte, 
which he called his Burden-eaſing Law: Alexander diſ- 
charged the Debts of his Macedonians at his own Expen- 
ces. Pericles laying a Tax upon the People, expended 
the Money in building Temples to beautify the Tower 
of Athens : Alexander {ent home Ten Thouſand Talents 
out of the Spoils of the Bartarians, for the building of 
Temples to the Gods all over Grecce. Brafidas adyan- 
ced his Fame all over Greece, by breaking through the. 
Enemies Army lying incamped by the Sea-ſide, near 
Mcotbona: But when you read of that ſame daring Jump 
of Alexander's, ſo aſtoniſhing to the Hearers, much more 
to them that beheld it, when he threw himſelf from 
the Walls of the 0+ydracian Metropolis, among the 
| Os thicke& 
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_ © thickeſt of the Egemy, aſſailing him on every Side with 
Spears; Darts and Swords; while he alone made good 
his Station, in defiance of all their Fury; tell me where 
you meet with ſuch an Example of matchleſs Proweſs 
or to what you can compare it, but to a Gleam of 
Lightning violently flaſhing from a Cloud, and impe- 
tuouſly driven by the Wind, as formerly Phebus is ſaid 
to have darted himſelf from the Sky, glittering in his 
Faming Armour. The Enemy at firſt amazed and 
ſtruck with Horror, retreated and fell back: till ſee- 
ing him fingle, they came on again with a redoubled 
Force. Now was not this a great and ſplendid Teſti- 
mony of Fortune's Kindneſs, to throw him into an in- 
confiderable and barbarous Town, and there to encloſe 
and immure him a Prey to worthleſs Enemies? And 
when his Friends made haſte to his Aſſiſtance, to break 
the Scaling-ladders to prevent their Reſcue: Of three 
that got upon the Walls, and flung themſelves down 
in his Defence, endearing Fortune preſently diſpatched 
one. The other pierced and ſtruck with a Shower of 
Darts, could only be ſaid to live. Without, the Mace» 
donians foamed, and filled the Air with helpleſs Cries, 
having no Engines at Hand, All they could do, was to 
dig down the Walls with their Swords, tear out the 
Stones with their Nails, and to omit nothing but what 
was impoſſible, to rend them out with their Teeth, All 
this while, Alexander, Fortune's Favourite, whom ſhe 
always covered with her Protection, like a Wild-Beaſt, 
intangled in a Snare, ſtood deſerted, and deſtitute of 
all Affiſt ance, not labouring for Sa, Babylon, Bad ria, 
or to Yanguiſh the mighty Porus (for to miſcarry in 
great and glorious Attempts, is no Reproach.) But ſo 
malicious wes Fortune, ſo kind to the Barbarians, ſuch 
a Hater of Alexander, that ſhe not only aimed at his 
Life and Body, but to have bereaved him of his Ho- 
nour, and ſully'd his Renown. For 4lczandcr's Fall had 
never been ſo much lamented near Futhrates or Hydaſpcs ; 
or had he periſhed by the Hand of Darius, or the Cou- 
rage of the Perſians fighting with all their Might and 
Main in defence of their King; or had he tumbled 
from the Walls of Ballon, and all his Hopes together. 
| Thus 
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Thus Pelopidas and Epaminondas fell; whoſe Death was 
to be aſcribed to their Vertue, not ſach a poor Miſ- 
fortune as this. But what was the ſingular Act of For- 
tune's Favour which we are now inquiring into? She 
enticed with the Bait of Curioſity, the King and Lord 


of the greateſt part of the World, in the fartheſt Nook 


and Corner of Barbariſm; and there penn'd him up, 
and hid him, that ſke might overwhelm and ruin him 
with ignoble Weapons. and Inſtruments of Miſchief, 
that offered themſelves by chance. There the firſt Blow 
he received with a Battle Axe cleft his Helmet, and en- 
tered his Scull; at what time another ſhort him with an 
Indian Arrow into the Breaſt, near one of his Paps, the 
Head being four Fingers broad, and five in length ; 
which, together with the weight of the Shaft, did not 
a little rorment him. But, which was worſt of all, 
while he was thus defending himſelf from his Enemies 
before him, when he had laid a bold Attempter that 
approach'd his Perſon ſprawling upon the Earth with 
his Sword, a Slave from a Mill cloſe by, came behind 
him, 'and with a great Iron Peſtle gave him ſuch a 
bang upon the Neck, as deprived him for the preſent 
both of his Sznſes and his Sight. However, his Vertue 
did not yet forſake him, but ſupply'd him fill with 
Courage, infuſing Strength withal, and Speed into 
rhoſe about him. For Ptolemy, Lemnzus, and Leonnatus, 
20d ſome others that gained the Wall, made to his Suc- 
cour, and ſtood about him like ſo many Bulwarks of 
his Vertue; out of meer Affection and Kindneſs to 
their Sovereign, expoſing their Bodies, their Faces, and 
their Lives in his Defence. For it is not Fortune that 
over- rules Men to run the hazard of Death for brave 
Princes, but the Love of Vertue which allures them 
as the Taſte of ſweet Juices entices Bees, to ſurround 
and guard their Chief Commander, What Perſon then, 
at that time beholding in Security this ſtrange Ad ven- 
ture, would not have confeſled, but that he had ſeen a 
deſperate Combate of Fortune againſt Vertue ? That 
the Barbarians were undeſervedly Superiour, through 
Fortune's Help; but that the Greets reſiſted beyond 
Imagination, through the force of Vertue? So that o 
the 
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the Barbarians had vanquiſhed, it had been the Act of 
Fortune, or ſome <oncurring Evil Demon, but as the 
Greeks became the Victors, they owed their Conqueſt 
to their Vertue, their Proweſs, their Friendſhip and Fi- 
delity to each other. For theſe were all the Life- Guard 
Alexander had at that Time, Fortune having interpo- 
ſed a Wall between him and all his other Forces; fo 
that neither Fleets nor Armies, Cavalry nor Infantry, 
could ſtand him in any ſtead. Therefore no ſooner 
did the Macedonians enter the Town, bur they pur all 
to the Sword, not able ro reſiſt their Vertue, and laid 
the City in Ruins. But this little availed Alexander ; 
for he was carried off with the Dart ſticking in his 
Breaſt, having now a War in his own Bowels, while the 
Arrow in his Boſom was a kind of Cord, or rather 
Nail, that being driven through his Body, faſtened him 
to his Bed. When they went about to dreſs him, the 
forked ſhape of the Iron Head would not permir the 
Surgeons to draw it forth from the Root of the. Wound, 
being fixed in the ſolid Parts of the Breaſt that fortify 
the Heart, Nor durſt they attempt to cut away the 
Shaft that ſtuck out, fearing they ſhould put him to 
an exceſs of Torment by the motion of the Iron in the 
Clifr of the Bone, and cauſe a new flux of Blood, nor 
eaſy te be ſtopped, Alexander obſerving their heſitation 
and delay, endeavour'd himielf with a little Knife to 
cut off the Shaft cloſe to the Skin; but his Hand failed 
him, being ſeiz'd with a heavy Numbneſs, by Reaſon 
of the Inflammation of the Wound. Thereupon he 
commanded the Surgeons, and rhoſe that ſtood abour 
him, to try themſelves, and not to be afraid, giving 
them all the Encouragement he could. Thoſe that 
wept, he upbraided for their Weakneſs : Others he cal- 
led Deſerters, that refuſed him their Aſſiſtance in ſuch 
a Time of Need. At length, calling to his Friends, 
Never, ſaid he, aid your Sclves, nor fear for me: For 
how ſhall I believe you to be Contemners of Dai b, un you 
betray your Selves to be afraid of mine? a 
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